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FROM  F/^'FAX. 

THE  TIMES  UNION’S  DAILY  CIRCULATION  LEAD 
CLIMBS  AGAIN  ...  TO  OVER  77%!! 


Sources:  1989  S&MM  Survey  of  Buying  Power 

March  31,  1987  &  1991  ABC  FAS*FAX  Averages 


In  Albany,  New  York,  upstate 
New  York’s  largest  and  fastest 
growing  ADI  retail 
marketplace,  more  and  more 
consumers  are  choosing 
The  Times  Union  as  their  daily 
newspaper.  In  fact,  ABC 
FAS*FAX  from  1987  thru  1991 
show  a  total  increase  of  22%  in 
average  daily  paid  circulation 
for  The  Times  Union,  giving  us 
a  77%  lead  in  the  local  daily 
newspaper  market. 

Of  course,  our  Sunday  figures 
look  even  better . . .  better  than 
twice  the  circulation  of  any 
other  local  newspaper. 

For  more  information  on  the 
Albany,  N.Y.,  marketplace  and 
its  media,  contact  Bob  Provost 
at  (518)  454-5678. 


New  York’s 

CAPITAL  NEWSPAPERS 


THE  TIMES  GNION  •  SUNDAY  TIMES  GNION 


your  needs,  your  pressline,  and  your  budget! 


COL©[^MAX@BS 


Coior...Powerful  &  Profitable 

The  single  most  important  and  revolutionary  change  in  the  newspa¬ 
per  industry  is  color  printing.  It’s  important  because  it  captures  your 
readers’  attention  and  makes  you  more  competitive  at  the  news¬ 
stand.  It’s  important  to  you  because  it  helps  increase  readership  and 
attract  advertisers.  And,  bottom  line,  it’s  important  to  you  because 
it  can  help  increase  your  profitability.  Plus,  it’s  Available  Now! 

COLORMAX  CIC...Your  Pressline  Solution 

Colormax  CIC  (Common  Impression  Cylinder)  is  the  immediate 
solution  to  adding  process  color  with  these  important  benefts: 

•  Bright,  colorful  no-rub  flexo  printing 

•  Process  colors  plus  black  from  one  unit  position 

•  Low  profile  design  slips  into  any  unit  position 

•  Increases  page  capacity  while  adding  process  color 

•  No  costly  disruption  of  superstructure 

•  Plus,  it’s  Available  Now! 


COLORMAX  CIC...Quallty  &  Affordability 

Colormax  is  the  only  5-color,  flexo,  slip-in  unit  that’s  proven  and  in- 
place  printing  daily  newspapers:  The  Louisville  Courier  Journal 
since  August  1990;  The  Reading  Eagle-Times  since  November 
1990!  And  when  our  customers  say,  “We’ve  ordered  an  additional 
three  Colormax  units,”  and,  “We’re  now  printing  on  our  second 
Colormax,”...we  know  it  is  performing  in  the  field. 

You  don’t  have  to  wait  for  the  economy  to  recover  to  improve  the 
quality  of  your  newspaper.  Add  bright,  no-rub 
4  process  color  to  each  of  your 
section  fronts  (or  wherever  you 
need  it  most)  NOW-with  our  low 
cost,  timely  “turnkey  installation.” 

With  Colormax  CIC  you  get 
affordable,  quality  color  printing 
equipment  made  in  the  U.S.A. 

And,  it’s  Available  Now! 


Visit  us  atANPA/TEC  '91  -  Booth  663. 


^  KBM-MOTTER.  CORJ®. 

A  member  of  the  Koenig  &  Bauer-Albert  group 

P.O.  Box  1562,  York,  Pennsylvania  17405  •  Phone  (717)  755-1071 
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JUNE 

12- 15 — Georgia  Press  Association,  Annual  Convention,  Jekyll  Island,  Ga. 

13- 15 — Mississippi  Press  Association,  Summer  Convention,  Natchez,  Miss. 

16- 20— Association  of  Newspaper  Classified  Advertising  Managers,  Tele¬ 

phone  Sales  Seminar  &  Classified  Sales  Conference,  Boca  Raton 
Resort  &  Club,  Boca  Raton,  Fla. 

20-22— Florida  Press  Association,  Annual  Convention,  Orlando,  Fla. 

20-22— Kentucky  Press  Association,  Summer  Convention,  Fort  Mitchell,  Ky. 

20- 22 — Tennessee  Press  Association,  Annual  Convention,  Ramada  Inn, 

Clarksville,  Tenn. 

21- 22 — Michigan  AP  Editorial  Association,  Annual  Meeting,  Hidden  Valley, 

Gaylord,  Mich. 

27- 29— Texas  Press  Association,  Summer  Convention,  Corpus  Christi, 

Texas. 

28- 29— South  Carolina  Press  Association,  Summer  Meeting,  Hilton  Head, 

S.C. 

30-7/3 — International  Circulation  Managers  Association,  National  Conven¬ 
tion  and  Annual  Sales  Conference,  Marriott  Copley  Place,  Boston, 
Mass. 

JULY 

10-14 — International  Society  of  Weekly  Newspaper  Editors,  Annual  Confer¬ 
ence,  Washington  University,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

12-13 — Michigan  Press  Association,  Summer  Meeting,  Grand  Hotel.  Macki¬ 
nac  Island,  Mich. 

12-14 — Alabama  Press  Association,  Summer  Convention,  Orange  Beach, 
Ala. 

12- 14 — Texas  Newspaper  Advertising  Managers  Association,  Summer 

Meeting,  Midland,  Texas. 

17- 21 — North  Carolina  Press  Association,  Annual  Convention,  Grove  Park 

Inn,  Asheville,  N.C. 

18- 20— Arkansas  Press  Association,  Summer  Convention,  Eureka  Springs, 

Ark. 

21-24— International  Newspaper  Advertising  and  Marketing  Executives, 
Summer  Conference,  Monterey,  Calif. 

24-28— American  Society  of  Magazine  Editors,  Annual  Convention  &  Job 
Fair,  Hyatt  Regency  Crown  Center,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Seminars/Workshops/Clinics 

JUNE 

13- 14 — Inland  Press  Association,  Training  Tomorrow's  Newspaper  Talent, 

Interlaken  Resort,  Lake  Geneva,  Wis. 

15 — New  England  Newspaper  Association,  Editing  the  Small  Newspaper 
Workshop,  Sturbridge  Host  Hotel  &  Conference  Center,  Sturbridge, 
Mass. 

16-21 — Gannett  Foundation  Media  Center,  Leadership  Institute  for  Journal¬ 
ism  and  Mass  Communication  Education,  Columbia  University,  New 
York  City. 

1 6-22— American  Press  Institute,  Management  and  Costs  Seminar  for  news¬ 
papers  under  75,000  circulation,  API  Headquarters,  Reston,  Va. 

20 — New  England  Newspaper  Association,  Desktop  Publishing  Technol¬ 
ogy  Workshop,  Lawrence  Eagle-Tribune,  North  Andover,  Mass. 

22 — Graphic  Arts  Technical  Foundation,  Increasing  Pressroom  Produc¬ 
tivity  Seminar,  Vancouver,  B.C. 

22 — New  Englano  Newspaper  Association,  Classified  Sales  Staff  Work¬ 
shop,  Marriott  Hotel,  Burlington,  Mass. 

23- 26 — American  Press  Institute,  Copy  Editors  Workshop,  Sunnyvale  Hilton, 

San  Jose,  Calif. 

24- 28 — American  Newspaper  Publishers  Association,  Web  Offset  Newspa¬ 

per  Press  Operation  Seminar,  ANPA  Headquarters,  Reston,  Va. 

27 — Inland  Press  Association,  Revenue  Blitz  Seminar,  Troy,  Ohio. 
28-29— Graphic  Services  &  Seminars  Inc.,  Prepress  Color  Workshop, 
Greiphic  Arts  Institute,  San  Francisco,  Calif. 

JULY 

12-14 — Society  of  Newspaper  Design,  Managing  Color  Workshop,  Medill 
School  of  Journalism-Northwestern  University,  Evanston,  III. 

18 — Inland  Press  Association.  Revenue  Blitz  Seminar,  Longmont,  Colo. 
18 — Research  and  Engineering  Council  of  the  Graphic  Arts  lixiustry.  Post 
Press  Technology  for  the  Sheet  Fed  Printer,  O'Hare  Marriott  Hotel, 
Chicago,  III. 
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About  Awards 


Suburban  Newspapers  of  America  Contest  Winners. 
More  than  425  individual  entries  were  submitted  by  Subur¬ 
ban  Newspapers  of  America-member  newspaper  compa¬ 
nies  for  the  1991  Annual  Advertising  &  Promotion  Con¬ 
test. 

Lesher  Communications,  Walnut  Creek,  Calif.,  and 
Antelope  Valley  Press,  Palmdale,  Calif,  tied  for  the  most 
first-place  awards,  four.  Lesher  Communications  and  the 
Metrovalley  Newspaper  Group,  British  Columbia, 
Canada  took  home  the  most  awards  overall,  eight. 
Another  Canadian  company.  North  Shore  News,  North 
Vancouver,  British  Columbia,  received  seven  awards 
overall,  including  Best  Regular  ROP  Advertising  Section 
and  Best  Single  Ad  Using  Process  Color. 

Antelope  Valley  Press  won  first  place  in  the  toughest 
competition,  the  Special  General  Interest  Promotion  Sec¬ 
tion  category  with  74  total  entries. 

1991  Meyer  Berger  Award.  Ellis  Henican  of  New  York 
Newsday  has  won  the  1991  Meyer  Berger  Award  for  his 
reporting  on  New  York  City.  The  $1 ,000  prize  is  named  for 
the  late  Meyer  “Mike”  Berger,  the  Pulitzer  Prize-winning 
reporter  of  the  New  York  Times  known  for  his  lively  and 
often  poignant  reporting  on  New  York  City  and  its  people. 
The  award  was  presented  by  Columbia  University’s  Grad¬ 
uate  School  of  Journalism. 

Henican  was  cited  for  his  “In  the  Subways”  columns 
that  “sound  an  alarm  when  life  underground  becomes 
hellish.”  The  columns,  appearing  three  times  a  week, 
“reflect  through  evocative  writing  the  underground  drama 
the  average  New  Yorker  experiences  every  day,”  the 
citation  read. 

Henican,  who  earned  an  M.S.  in  1982  from  Columbia 
Journalism,  joined  Newsday  as  a  general  assignment 
reporter  in  1985.  Prior  “In  the  Subways”  columnist,  Jim 
Dwyer,  also  a  Columbia  Journalism  graduate,  won  the 
Berger  in  1988. 


Paul  Tobenkin  Memorial  Award.  Newsday  of  Long 
Island,  N.Y.,  has  won  the  Paul  Tobenkin  Memorial  Award 
for  its  investigative  series  on  segregation  on  Long  Island. 

A  dozen  reporters  and  editors  spent  18  months  prepar¬ 
ing  the  10-day  series,  “A  World  Apart:  Segregation  on 
Long  Island,”  which  the  judges  said  showed  in  “unset¬ 
tling  detail”  how  blacks  in  the  nation’s  prototypical  sub¬ 
urb  live  separate  and  apart  in  segregated  patterns.  The 
articles  were  published  in  September  1990. 

The  $250  award  honors  “outstanding  achievement  in 
newspaper  writing  in  the  fight  against  racial  and  religious 
intolerance  and  discrimination,”  reflecting  the  spirit  of  the 
late  Paul  Tobenkin,  who  specialized  in  reporting  on 
bigotry  during  a  25-year  career  with  the  New  York  Herald 
Tribune. 


Red  Smith  winner.  David  Kindred  of  The  National,  a 
sports  columnist  for  more  than  20  years,  was  named  the 
1991  winner  of  the  Associated  Press  Sports  Editors’  Red 
Smith  Award  for  lifetime  achievement. 

Kindred,  50,  is  the  11th  and  youngest  winner  of  the 
award,  which  was  started  in  1981  to  recognize  “extended 
and  meritorious  labor  in  the  art  of  sportswriting.” 

Before  joining  the  National,  Kindred  wrote  for  the 
Atlanta  Constitution,  Washington  Post  and  the  Louisville 
Courier-Journal. 

Smith  was  a  sports  columnist  for  the  New  York  Times 
and  was  the  first  winner  of  the  award  named  for  him. 
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Twice  AS  Proud. 

We  at  KRTN  are  twice 
as  proud  to  have  two-time 
Pulitzer  Prize  winner 
William  Snyder  on  our  list 
of  many  fine  contributors. 

The  Dallas  Morning  News 
photographer  was  awarded 
the  1991  Pulitzer  for 
feature  photography. 

Snyder's  award-winning  photographs  of  ill 
and  orphaned  children  living  in  the  subhuman 
conditions  of  Romania  were  featured 
exclusively  on  the  KRTN  Photo  Service  in  )une 
1990.  His  powerful  and  compelling  work 
exemplifies  his  commitment  to  excellence  in 
his  field. 

Congratulations  to  both  William  Snyder  and 
The  Dallas  Morning  News.  Your  achievements 
have  made  us  twice  as  proud. 


KNIQHT-RIDOER  /  TRIBUNE  NEWS 


MFORMATION  SERVICES 

I  Marketed  by  Tribune  Media  Services,  inc.  •  435  N.  Michigan  Avenue  •  Chicago,  iL  60611 

^  For  additional  Information  call  Walter  Mahoney,  Vice  President/Sales  •  800/523-8923  •  312/222-8650 
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About  Awards 


Amy  Writing  Awards.  First  prize  in  the  1990  Amy  Writ¬ 
ing  Awards  program,  $10,000,  went  to  Dennis  Prager, 
author,  lecturer,  and  publisher  from  Culver  City,  Calif., 
for  an  article  “Judaism  and  Homosexuality”  which 
appeared  in  Ultimate  Issues,  Culver  City,  Calif.  Prager  is  a 
former  columnist  for  the  Los  Angeles  Herald  Examiner. 

Winning  articles  provide  a  biblical  perspective  on  issues 
of  contemporary  public  concern  and  are  published  annu¬ 
ally  in  a  booklet  by  the  Amy  Foundation  in  Lansing, 
Mich. 

Other  winners  included:  Second  prize,  $5,000,  Craig 
Pruitt,  “Is  there  life  after  breaking  the  code?”.  Inside 
Journal,  Washington,  D.C.;  Third  prize,  $4,000,  Mary 
Ann  Diorio,  “From  Feminism  to  Freedom,”  Human 
Events,  Washington,  D.C.;  Fourth  prize,  $3,000,  Thomas 
Atwood,  “Through  a  Glass  Darkly”,  Policy  Review, 
Washington,  D.C.;  Fifth  Prize,  $2,()00,  Doug  Kneibert, 
“Bible  Year:  Check  It  Out,”  the  Sedalia  (Mo.)  Democrat. 

Award  of  Merit  newspaper  winners,  who  received 
$1,000  each  were:  Susan  Beard,  “Diary  of  a  Single 
Parent,”  the  Plainfield  (Ind.)  Messenger,  Ruth  Colvin, 
“A  Lady  Was  Waiting  in  the  Street,”  the  Plain  Dealer, 
Cleveland,  Ohio;  Dennis  Cuddy,  “Liberals,  too,  oppose 
abortion,”  the  Charlotte  (N.C.)  Observer-,  William  Parks, 
“Why  Don’t  Our  Schools  Teach  Scientific  Creation¬ 
ism?”,  the  Arizona  Republic,  Jacalyn  Baker,  “The  Last 
Noel  for  Father,  Daughter,”  Olean  (N.Y.)  Times  Herald. 

Southern  Illinois  Editorial  Association  Contest  Winners. 
The  Southern  Illinois  Editorial  Association’s  1991  Better 
Newspaper  Contest  has  announced  its  winners. 

The  Auburn  Citizen  and  the  Tolono  County  Star  tied  for 
first-place  General  Excellence  awards  in  the  small  weekly 
division,  circulations  2,700  and  under,  and  the  O’Fallon 
Progress  claimed  the  large  weekly  prize. 

The  Edwardsville  Intelligencer  earned  top  honors  in  the 
small  daily  division,  circulation  25,000  or  under,  and 
judges  rated  the  News-Gazette  in  Champaign  first  in  the 
large  daily  division. 

Tim  Mitchell  of  the  County  Star  won  the  $200  first-place 
prize  in  the  Charlie  Feirich  Original  Column  Competition 
for  “In  Pursuit  of  a  Dream:  There  Used  to  Be  a  Corn  Field 
Here.” 

The  Greenville  Advocate  won  first  place  for  best  locally 
written  editorial. 

Jan  Abbott  of  the  Southern  Illinoisan  in  Carbondale 
won  first  place  for  best  single  photograph  for  her  picture  of 
a  young  girl  being  restrained  by  a  friend  as  she  watches  her 
father’s  arrest  during  an  anti-logging  protest. 

Michelle  Meehan,  a  reporter  at  the  Bellesville  News- 
Democrat,  won  first  place  for  best  feature  story  for 
“Watching  the  World  Go  By.”  The  News-Democrat  also 
won  first  place  in  the  community  service  category  for 
“What’s  Right  With  East  St.  Louis.” 

Alumni  Federation  Medal.  Malcolm  Borg,  chairman  of 
the  board  of  Macromedia  Inc. ,  publisher  of  The  Record  of 
Bergen  County,  N.J.,  along  with  other  newspapers  and 
broadcast  properties,  was  awarded  the  Alumni  Federation 
Medal  from  Columbia  University.  The  award  has  been 
given  annually  since  1933  for  “conspicuous  alumni  ser¬ 
vice.” 

Borg  is  a  1%5  graduate  of  the  School  of  General  Studies 
and  is  a  life  member  of  the  General  Studies  Alumni  Associ¬ 
ation.  He  has  been  a  member  of  the  School’s  Advisory 
Council  since  1981. 
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Editor  &  Publisher 

THE  FOURTH  ESTATE 

Robert  U.  Broem,  PresMent  James  Wright  Brown 

Ferdinand  C.  Teubner,  Publisher  Publisher,  Chairman  of  the  Board,  1912-1959 


Growth  of  ANP A/TEC  in  50  years 

The  Fifteenth  Annual  Mechanical  Confereme  of  the  American 
Newspaper  Publishers  Association  will  open  next  iveek  at  the 
Hotel  Statler,  Buffalo,  N.Y.  Eighty-one  equipment  manufaetur- 
ers  and  suppliers  will  display  their  products  on  the  ballroom 
floor— From  Editor  &  Publisher,  June  7,  19^1. 

*  *  * 

Seven  hundred  thirty-nine  registrants  attend  the  15th 
Annual  ANPA  Mechanical  Conference  at  the  Statler  Hotel  in 
Buffalo,  including  500  newspaper  executives — From  Editor  & 
Publisher,  June  li,  19U1. 

Next  week  the  63rd  ANPA  mechanical  conference  (now  known  as 
the  ANPA  Technical  Exposition  and  Conference)  will  be  held  in  Las 
Vegas,  Nev.  The  discrepancy  in  years — 65  as  opposed  to  63 — is  due 
to  the  suspension  of  the  conference  during  World  War  11. 

There  will  be  more  than  300  exhibitors  this  year.  Registration  is 
expected  to  top  11,000.  Even  if  these  figures  are  below  the  record 
levels  set  a  year  ago,  they  are  still  comparable  to  the  attendance  and 
exhibition  figures  of  three  or  four  years  ago. 

The  effects  of  the  recession  in  the  newspaper  business  are  having 
an  impact,  obviously,  but  the  totals — if  not  record-breaking — indi¬ 
cate  that  most  newspaper  executives  are  not  taking  their  eyes  off  the 
future  at  any  cost. 

The  importance  of  the  long-term  effect  of  these  conferences  was 
spelled  out  in  E&P,  May  11:  “On  the  floor  will  be  the  systems 
newspapers  of  the  ’90s  are  using  to  realize  the  long-sought  dreams  of 
the  ’70s  and  ’80s.  Large  and  small  newspapers  are  paginating;  prac¬ 
tical  direct-to-plate  output  seems  finally  to  have  arrived,  and  several 
vendors  offer  direct  plate  imaging  systems;  keyless  offset  is  printing 
color  daily;  photographers’  transmitters  will  soon  be  digital  and 
digital  wire  service  photos  are  beginning  to  arrive  by  satellite,  as 
picture  desks  replace  analog  receiver-printers;  image  archiving  pro¬ 
ducts  are  emerging  that  exploit  the  speed  of  compression  and  the 
capacity  of  optical  media.” 

The  production  of  newspapers  has  changed  so  dramatically  in 
recent  years  that  it  makes  one  wonder  what  will  come  next.  If  the 
experience  of  ANPA/TEC  over  recent  years  is  any  criterion,  it  is  safe 
to  bet  the  newspaper  business  will  not  be  standing  still  in  the  future. 

Photojournalism  ethics 

A  three-day  conference  on  that  subject  at  the  Poynter  Institute 
brought  forth  concerns  that  new  electronic  techniques  can  create 
ethical  problems  affecting  the  credibility  of  news  photographs  as  well 
as  the  newspapers  which  use  them. 

If  a  picture  is  worth  a  thousand  words,  electronic  manipulation  can 
add  another  thousand  unwanted  and  perhaps  dishonest  words. 

The  conference  closed  with  dramatic  emphasis  being  given  to  the 
necessity  of  adopting  and  enforcing  tough  ethical  standards  to  pro¬ 
tect  the  integrity  of  this  phase  of  journalism. 
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Letters  to  the  Editor 


Keep  Congress  separate  from  newspapers 


Unions  deserve 
the  credit 

Your  April  13  editorial,  declaring 
that  “f/5A  Today  deserves  credit  for 
taking  the  leadership  in  the  industry 
and  inviting  NIOSH  into  its  plant”  to 
make  its  study  on  miscarriage  rates 
among  VDT  operators,  could  not  be 
farther  from  the  truth. 

USA  Today  deserves  no  credit  at 
all  for  the  study.  USA  Today  had 
nothing  whatsoever  to  do  with  it,  your 
story  of  March  23  to  the  contrary 
notwithstanding. 

The  study  was  conducted  among 
VDT  operators  working  for  Bell¬ 
South,  not  USA  Today,  and  it  had 
been  requested  not  by  USA  Today — 
nor  by  BellSouth,  for  that  matter — 
but  by  the  Newspaper  Guild  and  the 
Communications  Workers,  early  in 
the  1980s. 

Credit  where  credit  is  due,  please. 

David  J.  Eisen 

(Eisen  is  director.  Research  and 
Information,  the  Newspaper  Guild.) 


NEWSPAPERDOM© 

50  years  ago  .  .  . 

Fifteenth  Annual  Mechanical  Con¬ 
ference  of  the  American  Newspaper 
Publishers  Association  will  open  next 
week  at  the  Hotel  Statler,  Buffalo, 
N.Y.  Eighty-one  equipment  manu¬ 
facturers  and  suppliers  will  display 
their  products  on  the  ballroom  floor. 
*  *  * 

Casper  Yost,  for  28  years  editor  of 
the  editorial  pages  of  the  St.  Louis 
Globe-Democrat,  died  at  76  years  of 
age.  He  had  been  with  the  G-D  for  51 
years.  He  was  the  chief  founder  of  the 
American  Society  of  Newspaper  Edi¬ 
tors  in  1921  and  served  as  its  first 
president  for  four  years. 

*  *  * 

The  Federal  Communications 
Commission  announced  that  public 
hearings  would  begin  on  the  subject  of 
joint  ownership  of  newspapers  and 
radio  broadcasting  stations.  Approxi¬ 
mately  300  of  900  radio  stations  now 
owned  or  controlled  by  newspapers 
will  not  be  affected  by  the  finding  of 
the  investigation. 

From  Editor  &  Publisher 
June  7.  1941 


While  anyone  in  the  newspaper 
business  world  would  applaud  Tom 
Winship’s  program  for  promoting  the 
First  Amendment  broadly  throughout 
our  society,  the  finding  on  public  sup¬ 
port  for  First  Amendment  ratification 
is  not  exactly  the  stinger  on  our  busi¬ 
ness  which  it  first  appears  to  be.  (The 
New  Curmudgeon,  May  4,  1991.) 

The  First  Amendment’s  provision 
on  freedom  of  the  press  probably 
would  not  have  received  passage  200 
years  ago  had  it  been  put  to  referen¬ 
dum.  We  overlook  the  fact  that  200 
years  ago  the  literacy  was  very  low 
and  few  newspapers  were  in  exis¬ 
tence. 

The  first  10  amendments  were 
intended  to  protect  the  rights  of  indi¬ 
viduals  and  minorities.  It  is  a  testi¬ 
mony  to  the  wisdom  of  the  architects 
of  the  Bill  of  Rights  and  the  governing 
bodies  of  the  states  which  ratified  the 
amendments  that  they  recognized  the 
likelihood  of  the  continuing  need  for 
such  protection.  Indeed,  as  Tom  Win- 
ship  points  out,  the  need  is  still  with 
us. 

It  is  one  thing  to  ask  people  if  they 
think  the  press  has  too  much  influ¬ 
ence  or  power,  ought  to  be  regulated, 
or  has  acted  irresponsibly;  but  how 
many  would  agree  to  allow  Congress 
to  prescribe  and  regulate  a  national 
religion?  Allow  Congress  to  forbid  all 
forms  of  spoken  or  written  criticism 


of  government?  Allow  Congress  to 
forbid  any  form  of  peaceful  assem¬ 
bly? 

Robert  M.  Mooreheao 

(Moorehead  is  general  manager  of 
the  Central  Main  Morning  Sentinel  in 
Waterville,  Maine.) 

Corrections 

The  Annual  Advertising  Data  pro¬ 
vided  by  LNA  in  the  May  25,  1991, 
issue  of  E&P  was  reported  in  Stan¬ 
dard  Column  Inches,  not  MRCS/SAU 
Inches. 

*  *  * 

In  the  March  9  edition  of  “News¬ 
people  in  the  News,”  it  was  mistak¬ 
enly  reported  that  Edward  F.  St. 
John,  who  had  recently  retired  as 
publisher  of  the  Fall  River  (Mass.) 
Herald  News,  would  relinquish  his 
responsibilities  as  vice  president-pur- 
chasing  at  the  Journal  Register  Co.  of 
Trenton,  N.J.,  to  his  successor  as 
publisher  at  the  Herald  News,  John 
R.  Schueler. 

In  fact,  St.  John  continues  his  cor¬ 
porate  duties  with  the  Journal  Regis¬ 
ter  Co.  as  vice  president-purchasing 
and  remains  responsible  for  the  pur¬ 
chase  of  newsprint  on  a  company¬ 
wide  basis. 


THE  LAST  WORD 
IN  GRAPHICS 

What’s  the  best  use  of  space?  Computer 
graphics  from  the  pages  of  The  New  York 
Times.  Available  to  our  News  Service 
clients,  the  daily  package  ranges  from 
weather,  business  and  news  to  features, 
sports  —  and,  of  course,  science. 

For  a  free  trial  and  our  handbook,  call 
Peggy  Walsh  at  212-556-1927. 
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Newsservice 
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COMMTTIEDTO 

OPPORTUNITY. 


At  The  Syracuse  Newspapers  our  goal  is  to  meet  the 
needs  of  the  community  we  serve  to  the  best  of  our 
abilities.  That's  why  we  have  a  strong  and  unwavering 
commitment  to  hire  qualified  minority  candidates. 

If  you  are  a  college  junior  or  senior  or  if  you  are  already 
employed  and  looking  to  enter  the  newspaper  business, 
consider  one  of  our  comprehensive  training  programs. 


droilation  depaj^iitants  as  wdB  asi 
a  one  year  reporting  internship,  r 
These  programs  can  be  your  ticket 
to  a  fast-paced,  challenging  and 
exhilarating  career  at 
The  Syracuse  Newspapers. 

For  more  information  call  or 
write  for  our  new  Career  Guide. 

The  S3Tacuse  Newspapers 
Personnel  Department 
P.O.  Box  4915 
Syracuse,  New  York  13221 
Phone:  (315)470-2122 
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Gannett  Foundation’s  revised  mission 


Controversy  arises  over  cutting  of  grants  to  ‘Gannett  communities’; 
renamed  Freedom  Forum,  its  rising  administrative  costs  raise  eyebrows 


By  George  Gameau 


The  late  Frank  Gannett  would 
hardly  recognize  the  foundation  he 
created  56  years  ago  and  endowed 
with  his  name  and  stock  in  his  news¬ 


paper  company. 

Both  foundation  and  company  have 
prospered.  Gannett  Co.  is  the 
nation’s  biggest  newspaper  publisher, 
with  $2  billion  a  year  in  revenue.  In  its 
founder’s  spirit,  it  is  known  as  one  of 
the  nation’s  tightest  run  public  news¬ 
paper  companies,  consistently  turn¬ 
ing  profits  over  20%. 

The  foundation,  begun  in  1935  with 
1 ,500  shares  of  Gannett  Co.  stock,  is 
about  the  20th  biggest  private  charita¬ 
ble  foundation  and  holds  15.9  million 
shares  of  Gannett  Co.  stock — worth 
$67Q|million — as  its  sole  asset. 

The  two  organizations  whose  desti¬ 
nies  have  intertwined  have  been 
slowly  veering  apart  for  years. 
Legally  separate  after  Gannett  Co. 
went  public  in  1968,  making  the  foun¬ 
dation  rich  but  only  a  minority  share¬ 
holder,  both  maintained  the  Gannett 
name  and  close  ties. 

Now  most  remaining  ties  are  being 
severed.  Changes  begun  last  year  and 
taking  effect  now  have  dramatically 
reshaped  the  look  and  mission  of  the 
foundation  and  its  relationship  with 
the  company.  In  an  evolutionary 
parting  of  ways,  the  foundation  is  cut¬ 
ting  ties  with  the  company  whose 
profits  it  has  given  away  for  years. 

Frank  Gannett’s  dream — a  non¬ 
profit  foundation  controlling  his 
newspaper  company  and  funneling 
profits  into  free-speech  causes  and 
into  the  communities  that  produced 
them — has  essentially  become  two 
dreams:  a  non-profit  foundation  virtu¬ 
ally  unconnected  with  Gannett  Co. 
and  a  highly  profitable  public  com¬ 
pany  embarking  on  its  own  charitable 
efforts. 

Aside  from  Frank  Gannett’s  goal  of 
defending  freedom  of  expression,  the 
only  remaining  links  between  the 


Allen  Neuharth 

Former  Gannett  Co.  chairman's 
new  policies  for  Gannett  Founda¬ 
tion,  soon  to  be  renamed  Freedom 
Forum,  have  come  under  fire  from 
some  of  his  former  employees. 


foundation  and  company  are  two  pro¬ 
grams,  and  there  are  no  guarantees 
they  will  continue. 

Here  is  where  the  organizations 
stand: 


•  What  started  in  1935  as  the  Frank 
E.  Gannett  Newspaper  Foundation 
Inc.,  later  simplified  to  Gannett  Foun¬ 


enough  profits  to  sustain  Gannett 
Foundation.  Company  stock  returned 
about  3%  a  year,  too  little  for  the 
foundation  to  meet  its  obligation  to 
spend  5%  of  its  assets  every  year. 
Therefore,  the  foundation  for  years 
was  giving  away  stock  in  lieu  of  cash, 
gradually  eroding  its  assets  from  20% 
of  the  company  to  10%. 

“One  of  the  worst  things  any  foun¬ 
dation  could  do  is  to  allow  its  assets  to 
dwindle,”  said  foundation  president 
and  chief  executive  officer  Charles 
Overby.  The  foundation  did  not  say 
how  it  would  invest  the  money  to  earn 
higher  returns. 

Gannett  Co.  will  float  debt  to  buy 
back  the  foundation’s  stock  and  retire 
it. 

•  Interlocking  directorates — the 
boards  of  the  company  and  founda¬ 
tion  shared  several  common  members 
for  years — were  halted  in  April. 

•  The  foundation  in  1989  moved 
from  Rochester  in  upstate  New  York, 
where  Frank  Gannett  began  buying 
papers,  to  a  glitzy  $15  million  head¬ 
quarters  in  Roslyn,  Va.,  across  the 
street  from  the  twin  towers  of  Gannett 
Co.  and  its  flagship,  USA  Today.  The 
foundation’s  luxurious  offices  boast  a 
$1  million  art  collection.  A  gym  and 
indoor  running  track  were  canceled. 

•  The  board  changed  the  founda¬ 
tion’s  basic  mission  last  year  to  focus 


“We  all  thought  Frank  Gannett  established  the 
foundation  to  return  the  monies  to  Gannett 
communities  in  which  they  had  been  earned,”  she 
said. 


dation,  becomes  the  Freedom  Forum 
effective  July  4. 

•  The  foundation  has  agreed  to  sell 
its  10%  stake  in  Gannett  Co.  back  to 
the  company  for  $670  million  in  a  deal 
expected  to  close  June  19.  Gannett 
Co.,  it  seems,  failed  to  generate 


primarily  on  First  Amendment  issues 
here  and  around  the  world — its  slo¬ 
gan:  “Fostering  First  Amendment 
Freedoms.”  The  change  narrowed  the 
foundation’s  focus  after  a  history  of 
serving  a  dual  mission:  promoting  a 
(Continued  on  page  108) 
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Vendors’  views  of  ANPA/TEC 

Exhibitors  discuss  preparations  and  suggest  ways  to  improve  the 
technoiogy  show’s  usefuiness  to  themseives  and  their  customers 


Equipment  vendors  will  show  their  wares  to  newspaper  execs  at  ANPA/TEC 
91  in  Las  Vegas  June  8-12. 


Photo  provided  by  the  Los  Vegos  News  Bureau 


By  Jim  Rosenberg 

It’s  a  once-a-year  chance  to  show 
almost  everything  to  almost  every¬ 
body.  And  though  opinions  vary  on 
the  way  the  American  Newspaper 
Publishers  Association’s  annua)  tech¬ 
nology  show  is  organized,  vendors 
are  generally  pleased  with  the  chance 
to  show  their  stuff. 

“The  ANPA  show  for  many  years 
has  been  the  stage  a  lot  of  vend¬ 
ors  have  utilized  to  .  .  .  demonstrate 
that  they’re  committed  to  the  in¬ 
dustry,”  said  Edward  R.  Padilla,  MAN 
Roland  Inc.  executive  board  chair¬ 
man  and  CEO  of  its  Web  Press  Divi¬ 
sion. 

Of  course,  ANPA/TEC  includes 
conferences  about  technology  and  its 
applications  and  implications  for 
newspaper  operations,  but,  while 
registrations  help  pay  the  way,  the 
really  big  dollars  come  from  the 
exhibition. 

Income  from  TEC  contributes  sub¬ 
stantially  to  ANPA’s  coffers.  John  J. 
Ford,  ANPA  technical  assistance 
vice  president,  said  the  show  grosses 
about  $3'/2  million.  He  said  that 
although  the  balance  after  expenses 
goes  into  the  association’s  general 
account,  it  does  help  cover  such  ser¬ 
vices  as  technical  research,  training, 
and  consulting.  ANPA  technical 
activities  and  staff,  said  Ford,  are 
“the  largest  department  by  far  that  we 
have  here.” 


Generally,  the  bigger  the  vendor, 
the  greater  the  investment  in  TEC. 
For  a  smaller  vendor,  however,  the 
price  of  exhibiting  can  represent  a 
larger  percentage  of  available  funds 
and  a  big  cost  for  staying  in  the  busi¬ 
ness. 

A  veteran  executive  from  a  mid¬ 
size  firm  that  exhibits  at  several 
annual  industry  shows  said,  “A  lot  of 
people  spend  a  lot  of  money  that  they 


really  can’t  afford.” 

For  several  years  E&P  has  quizzed 
exhibitors  about  TEC  and  received 
fairly  uniform  replies;  the  show  is 
exhausting,  expensive  and,  ulti¬ 
mately,  worthwhile.  Most,  however, 
also  thought  it  could  be  improved. 

E&P  interviewed  several  vendors, 
each  targeting  a  different  part  of 
newspaper  production,  with  ques¬ 
tions  concerning  what  goes  into 


exhibiting,  what  they  get  out  of  TEC 
and  how  the  show  can  better  serve 
them  and  their  customers.  Some 
offered  specific  recommendations 
and  details  of  their  annual  exposition 
efforts. 

The  ANPA  holds  a  yearly  pre-TEC 
meeting  with  vendors  to  discuss  the 
program,  arrangements  for  moving, 
setup  and  security,  and  the  next 
year’s  show.  It  is,  said  ANPA’s  Ford, 


an  opportunity  for  vendors  to  voice 
their  opinions. 

“We’re  open  to  criticism,”  said 
Ford.  “If  there’s  anything  we  can  do 
to  improve  the  show,  we  certainly 
want  to  do  it.”  He  noted  that  a  popu¬ 
lar  change  in  recent  years  was  open¬ 
ing  exhibits  earlier  in  the  mornings  for 
private  demonstrations. 

In  an  interview  earlier  in  the  year, 
George  Sinclair  remarked  that  ANPA 
“could  not  afford  to  do  without  con¬ 
ventions,”  then  asked  almost  rhetori¬ 
cally,  “Is  there  another  venue  where 
newspapers  could  evaluate  equip¬ 
ment?”  The  president  of  Sinclair 
Communications  Inc.,  which  supplies 
picture-handling  systems  and  compo¬ 
nents,  concluded  that  “maybe  the 
TEC  show  should  be  changed.” 

Vendors’  ROI 

Not  surprisingly,  vendors’  assess¬ 
ments  of  TEC  varied,  and  what  criti¬ 
cisms  there  were  ranged  from  rela¬ 
tively  minor  gripes  to  a  desire  for  a 
major  overhaul. 

Among  the  most  positive  came 
some  from  Autologic  sales  vice  presi¬ 
dent  A1  Brunner,  after  considering 
several  aspects  of  the  TEC  show  and 
discussing  it  with  other  executives  at 
the  prepress  imaging  systems  firm. 


“We  can  spend  from  $300,000  to  over  half-a-million 
dollars . . .  depending  on  the  kind  of  equipment  we 
want  to  put  on  the  floor  and  whether  we  want  to  run 
it  or  not,”  said  Padilla. 
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Edward  Padilla 
AAAN  Roland  Inc. 

He  called  AN  PA/TEC  “the  highest- 
visibility  show”  in  which  his  com¬ 
pany  participates. 

Nevertheless,  he  noted  that  TEC’s 
“relative  value”  has  declined.  “Our 
feeling  is  it’s  not  because  of  the 
AN  PA  show  as  much  as  because  of 
the  proliferation  of  so  many  other 
shows,”  he  said.  Show  expenditures 
have  risen,  he  continued,  but,  owing 
to  those  other  shows,  overall  “the 
value  has  been  diluted.  We  see  that  as 
a  problem:  Which  show  to  go  to,  and 
the  expense.” 

Brunner  said  Autologic  regards 
Europe’s  annual  IFRA  exposition 
“as  important  as  ANPA.”  A  regional 
show  such  as  America  East  is  also 
important,  he  added,  but  is  clearly  not 
on  the  same  scale  as  ANPA/TEC, 
which  draws  a  wider,  larger  market, 
and  follows  it  by  little  more  than  two 
months. 

For  post-press  systems  supplier 
Graphic  Management  Associates 
Inc.,  president  John  F.  Connors  Jr. 
said  ANPA/TEC  provides  “a  major 
return  on  investment  for  us  .  .  .  not 
only  in  the  products  we  exhibit  but  the 
ability  to  present  GMA  as  a  com¬ 
pany.” 

At  the  same  time  attendees  can  talk 
with  GMA  technical  and  business 
staffers,  he  said,  GMA  can  get  a  sense 
of  newspapers’  needs  and  interests. 

Specifically,  said  GMA  vice  presi¬ 
dent  Randy  R.  Seidel,  TEC  helps 
focus  GMA’s  R&D  programs,  while 
more  generally  it  aids  in  assembling 
and  promoting  a  total  product. 

“It  gives  you  that  input  that  can 
really  serve  as  a  catalyst  to  focus  the 
direction  of  your  company,”  said 
Connors. 

While  the  company’s  growth  is  tied 
to  orders,  and  some  are  traceable  to 
TEC,  he  pointed  to  “an  incremental 
factor  above  and  beyond  the  specific 
business  we  get.” 

Noting  that  vendors  often  first  meet 


Steve  Nilan 
System  Integrators  Inc. 


newspapers’  corporate  executives  at 
TEC,  Connors  pointed  to  such  a 
meeting  with  Boston  Globe  execu¬ 
tives  a  few  years  ago  that  led  to  devel¬ 
opment  of  GMA’s  on-line  press-to- 
pocket  inserting  system. 

Unlike  Autologic,  newspapers  are, 
for  now  at  least,  virtually  the  only 
GMA  customers  —  which  makes  other 
graphic  arts  shows  of  comparatively 
little  importance  to  the  company.  In 
Europe,  its  big  show  is  IFRA,  not 
DRUPA;  similarly,  it  exhibits  at 
regional  overseas  newspaper  trade 
shows.  So,  like  Autologic,  that  would 
make  the  huge  ANPA/TEC  its  biggest 
showplace.  And  for  that,  it  claims  it 
has  been  TEC’s  largest  exhibitor  for 
several  years. 

The  chance  for  attendees  to  talk  to 
technical  personnel  is  also  viewed  as 
a  benefit  of  TEC  by  System  Integra¬ 
tors  Inc.,  according  to  marketing  vice 
president  Steve  Nilan. 

SII  spokesman  Roger  Peterson 
added  that  for  SII  that  includes  rep¬ 
resentatives  from  its  longtime  hard¬ 
ware  supplier  Tandem  Computers 
Inc. 


George  Sinclair 
Sinclair  Communications 


Al  Brunner 
Autologic  Inc. 


Both  noted  the  show  is  a  good  place 
for  prospects  to  talk  among  them¬ 
selves  and  compare  notes  —  a  prac¬ 
tice  they  encouraged  and  one  made 
possible  by  the  fact  that  most  custom¬ 
ers  are  not  competitors. 

Apart  from  product  introductions, 
the  show  serves  long-term  SII  sales 
objectives,  said  Peterson,  noting  the 
significance  of  the  aftermarket. 

“All  along  down  the  line  the  show 
reminds  them  of  solutions  they  might 
have  forgotten  about,”  he  said, 
pointing  to  products  that  can  enhance 
existing  installations. 

Beyond  enabling  vendors  to  reach 
large  numbers  of  people  in  one  place 
in  a  short  time,  Peterson  pointed  out 
that  ANPA/TEC  can  assure  that 
members  of  a  committee  or  group 
from  one  newspaper  company  all  get 
the  same  information  at  the  same 
time. 

He  termed  it  “a  definite  advan¬ 
tage”  in  helping  to  shorten  the  sales 
cycle,  which  Nilan  said  is  a  principal 
aim  of  the  show.  And  if  a  publisher  or 
other  executive  authorized  to  spend 
money  is  with  a  group  whose  mem¬ 
bers  are  technically  oriented,  then  so 
much  the  better. 

MAN’S  Padilla  was  of  two  minds 
about  the  equipment  extravaganza. 

Calling  it  “sort  of  a  mixed  bag,”  he 
acknowledged  that  TEC  does  well  by 
the  people  and  products  involved,  the 
commitment  it  shows,  and  the  expo¬ 
sure  it  affords.  Of  less  benefit,  he 
said,  was  return  on  investment  in 
terms  of  sales. 

Pointing  to  the  industry’s  consoli¬ 
dation,  Padilla  noted  newspaper 
groups’  tighter,  central  control  of 
capital  investment  decisions  among 
relatively  fewer  persons.  While  25  or 
30  years  ago  vendors  needed  to  see 
each  production  manager  and  com¬ 
posing  or  pressroom  foreman,  he 
said,  today  it  is  important  to  talk  to 
(Continued  on  page  68) 
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Systems  vendor  ro 
new  Coyotes  goinc 

By  Jim  Rosenberg 

When  the  so-called  fourth  wave  in 
publishing  systems  began  rolling  in, 
about  the  last  to  make  shore  was  Sys¬ 
tem  Integrators  Inc. 

To  be  sure,  the  Sacramento  firm 
eventually  integrated  PCs  and  later 
Macintoshes  into  its  product  line,  but 
it  kept  faith  in  its  Tandem-based  Sys¬ 
tem/55,  which  served  it  and  hundreds 
of  customers  so  well.  It  has  been 
enchanced  and  e.xpanded,  but  never 
replaced. 

While  other  vendors  developed 
new  lines,  SII  retained  its  basic  sys¬ 
tem  and  its  place  as  number  two  sys¬ 
tems  supplier  to  newspapers.  Indeed, 
picking  up  the  rear  in  fourth-wave 
systems,  it  also  picked  up  numerous 
contracts  from  publishers  uninter¬ 
ested  in  serving  as  others’  guinea 
pigs,  those  who  had  and  came  away 
disappointed  or  from  others  who 
simply  ran  out  of  patience. 

ports  Coyote  to  0! 

unds  out  standard-platform 
jf  into  Washington  Post  and 

sketched  out  when  the  Washington 
Post  decided  to  revamp  its  newsroom 
(E&P,  March  10,  1990).  When  the 
Post  wanted  to  put  several  hundred 
IBM  PS/2  machines  on  reporters'  and 
editors’  desks,  it  talked  to  four  ven¬ 
dors,  SII  among  them.  At  the  time, 
systems  manager  Ken  Weiss  told 
E&P  the  Post’s  backup  plan  in  the 
event  of  late  delivery  also  relied  on 
SII  products. 

The  Post’s  “long  relationship’’ 
with  SII  dates  from  one  of  the  com¬ 
pany’s  early  classified  system  instal¬ 
lations  and  more  recent  addition  of 
180  Coyote  terminals  in  the  news¬ 
room,  supplementing  an  aging  Ray- 
Edit  system.  There  are  about  400  edi¬ 
torial  workstations  of  various  kinds  at 
the  Post  right  now.  Eventually  all, 
including  the  Coyote  QBs,  will  give 
way  to  the  new  Coyote/MTX  —  a 
PS/2-based  Coyote  running  under  the 
Microsoft-IBM  OS/2  operating  sys¬ 
tem  and  using  the  Tandem  as  the 

>/2 

product  line  with 

Daily  Oklahoman 

president  Steven  Nilan  expected  the 
job  would  be  “substantially  com¬ 
pleted  by  the  end  of  the  year.” 

The  second  site,  also  announced 
late  last  winter,  is  Oklahoma  City, 
where  the  Daily  Oklahoman  had 
already  taken  delivery  of  PCs  equipped 
with  Coyote  boards  and  will  evolve  to 
the  new  Coyote  software,  beginning 
this  summer.  Oklahoma’s  new  Coy¬ 
otes  would  reportedly  be  Olivetti  PS/2 
clones. 

The  paper  is  getting  much  more 
than  a  replacement  for  its  Hastech 
system.  Under  SII,  it  is  integrating 
editorial  and  advertising  systems  and 
using  the  Mac/55  Macintosh-to-Tan- 
dem  link  and  Graphics:  db  database  to 
handle  graphics  and  display  ad  make¬ 
up.  Notably,  the  paper  will  be  utiliz¬ 
ing  SII  PageStream  pagination.  Inter¬ 
active  News  Layout  is  already  on 
line,  as  scheduled.  The  challenging 
installation  required  uninterrupted 
regular  production  at  the  same  time 
the  paper  moved  to  a  new  headquar¬ 
ters  (see  related  story,  P.  90;  also 
E&P,  Jan.  13,  March  10,  1990). 

Porting  the  software  to  OS/2  comes 
about  10  years  after  the  Coyote’s 
introduction.  SII  will  continue  to  sup¬ 
port  all  versions  and  expects  its  own 
machine  will  remain  available  for  the 
foreseeable  future.  The  company 
reported  it  generally  sees  a  mix  of 
Coyote  platforms  at  customer  sites, 
and  that  it  anticipates  use  of  different 
types  of  workstations  by  different 
newsroom  personnel. 

Though  Sll  installs  software  on 
equipment  from  IBM,  Olivetti — pri¬ 
marily  in  Europe — and  Compaq — a 
’386  for  the  Echo  workstation,  it  also 
announced  last  month  that  machines 
from  Intel  “will  be  its  “PC  of  choice 
for  all  future  installations.” 

That  choice  was  partly  a  result  of  an 
effort  to  keep  a  lid  on  prices,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Nilan,  who  said  that,  while  IBM 
is  still  in  SIl’s  product  line,  it  is  “typi¬ 
cally  not  our  first  choice  of  recom¬ 
mendation,”  owing  to  cost. 

Ultimately,  customers  probably 
will  make  their  own  decisions.  Nilan 
pointed  to  the  difficulty  in  responding 
to  “everything  that  the  market  wants 
in  a  single  workstation  and  also  make 
that  real  economical.” 

(Continued  on  page  92) 

Its  new  platform  Is  further  evidence  of  what  it  said 
is  its  continuing  move  away  from  hardware 
manufacturing  to  software  and  system  integration  — 
which  has  also  characterized  the  shift  to  fourth-wave 
systems  at  other  iarge  vendors. 

Gradually  adopting  standard  plat¬ 
forms  and  allying  with  others  whose 
systems  rely  almost  entirely  on  them, 
SII  clearly  was  not  about  to  buck  the 
trend.  Its  new  platform  is  further  evi¬ 
dence  of  what  it  said  is  its  continu¬ 
ing  move  away  from  hardware  manu¬ 
facturing  to  software  and  system  in¬ 
tegration  —  which  has  also  charac¬ 
terized  the  shift  to  fourth-wave  sys¬ 
tems  at  other  large  vendors. 

If  it  could  not  buck  the  trend, 
neither  would  it  burn  bridges  and 
leave  existing  customers  in  the  lurch, 
according  to  SII  chief  executive  AI 
Edwards.  What  resulted  is  what  SII 
regards  as  a  proven  system  offering 
power  and  fault  tolerance  that  em¬ 
braces  added  functionality  from  off- 
the-shelf  products. 

Last  month,  SII  announced  details 
of  an  effort  long  under  way,  the  out¬ 
lines  of  which  already  had  been 

central  processor  to  manage  the  data¬ 
base. 

SII  announced  its  intention  to  cre¬ 
ate  a  product  for  OS/2  in  1988  and 
began  writing  code  the  next  year, 
according  to  advanced  systems  mar¬ 
keting  manager  Tom  Shorten.  Negoti¬ 
ations  with  the  Post  also  got  under 
way  and  development  proceeded 
quietly  thereafter. 

The  Coyote/MTX  bows  as  what 
sales  and  marketing  executive  vice 
president  Bill  Aaronson  called  “a 
mature  product,’’  which  he  attributes 
to  SII’s  first-time  use  of  prototyping 
to  gain  customer  feedback  and  speed 
development.  The  product  ships  in 
three  months,  by  which  time,  said  SII 
marketing  communications  manager 
Roger  Peterson,  “we  expect  to  have 
two  installed  sites.” 

Both  sites  are  phased  installations. 
For  the  Post,  SII  marketing  vice 
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Thoughts  on  moving  to  a  standard  platform 


By  Jim  Rosenberg 

Unlike  the  days  of  proprietary  sys¬ 
tems,  when  vendors  created  and  were 
responsible  for  most  aspects  of  their 
products,  today  they  must  create 
products  with  a  greater  eye  to  com¬ 
patibility  with  products  from  other 
software  and  hardware  suppliers. 

The  products  must  function  as  a 
system  rather  than  a  patchwork  and, 
for  that,  beyond  other  software  they 
write,  they  also  rely  on  other  sup¬ 
pliers,  as  well  as  the  technology  and 
market  forces  that  determine  costs 
and  new  developments. 

With  something  of  a  schism  over 
the  future  direction  of  OS/2  having 
developed  between  the  powerful  part¬ 
ners  who  made  the  PC  ubiquitous, 
considerable  interest  has  developed 
concerning  the  fate  of  products  writ¬ 
ten  for  the  MicroChannel  machines’ 
new  operating  system. 

“It’s  been  an  interesting  experi¬ 
ence  watching  the  dance  between 
Microsoft  and  IBM”  about  where, 
together  or  separately,  they  will  take 
OS/2  development,  said  Tom 
Shorten.  The  System  Integrators  Inc. 
advanced  products  marketing  man¬ 
ager  made  his  comments  upon 
announcing  the  soon-to-ship  Coyote/ 
MTX,  an  OS/2-based  version  of  the 
firm’s  10-year-old  editorial  worksta¬ 
tion,  and  the  associated  networking 
with  Sll’s  System/55  (see  story  on 
preceding  page). 

An  “optimistic”  Shorten,  one  of 
two  SII  staffers  who  led  the  MTX 
development  effort,  said  that,  after 
talking  to  both  Microsoft  and  IBM,  he 


came  away  with  “a  fair  degree  of 
confidence  .  .  .  that  OS/2  is  not  going 
to  die  on  the  vine,”  noting  Micro¬ 
soft’s  commitment  of  resources  to 
developing  version  3.0.  The  devel¬ 
oper,  he  said,  has  retained  the  soft¬ 
ware  engineer  who  was  chiefly 
responsible  for  designing  and  coding 
the  highly  successful  VMS  operating 
system  for  Digital  Equipment  Corp. 
VAX  computers. 

Further,  with  Microsoft  basing  its 
“entire  networking  strategy  on  OS/2” 
and  IBM  “beginning  to  throw  more 


ware  and  more  support,  which  he 
termed  a  mainstay  of  SII’s  operation. 

“The  amount  of  hardware  that 
we’re  seeing  in  these  configurations  is 
not  in  any  way  diminishing,”  said 
Aaronson. 

He  said  installations  “need  that 
kind  of  hardware  support  in  OS/2 
operations,”  citing  the  amount  of 
memory  running  on  terminals  and, 
“most  significantly,”  hardware 
related  to  local  area  networking. 

Whereas  SII  could  once  simply 
“run  a  line  from  a  Coyote  to  a  CPU,” 


“The  cost  lesson  we  are  all  receiving  is  that 
standards  do  not  automatically  mean  lower  prices, 
especially  as  you  start  to  push  the  forefront  of 
technology  development.” 


and  more  resources  behind  it,”  Short¬ 
en  said  SII  thinks  it  will  prove  to  be 
“a  viable  operating  system  plat¬ 
form.” 

SII  said  its  proprietary  Coyote 
workstation  costs  20%-25%  less  than 
the  $20,000  per-seat  estimate  for  its 
new  OS/2-based  Coyote/MTX.  In 
making  the  comparison,  however,  SII 
stressed  that  the  figures  represent 
averages  derived  from  total  system 
costs,  not  the  prices  of  individual 
workstations.  If  the  hardware  is  dif¬ 
ferent,  so  too  are  the  systems. 

Bill  Aaronson,  executive  vice 
president,  sales  and  marketing,  attrib¬ 
uted  the  cost  differential  to  the  new 
system’s  need  for  associated  hard¬ 


Aaronson  continued,  it  now  deals 
with  bridges,  routers  and  LAN-type 
hardware,  including  backbones,  that 
sit  between  workstations  and  file- 
servers.  “That  is  a  level  of  hardware 
complexity  that  I  don’t  think  the  eco¬ 
nomists  anticipated,  but  we  certainly 
see  as  a  necessary  part  of  this  new- 
generation  system,”  he  said. 

Noting  that  the  multitasking,  net¬ 
worked  environment  goes  far  beyond 
the  technology  of  the  DOS  machines 
of  only  a  few  years  ago,  Aaronson 
concluded,  “The  cost  lesson  we  are 
all  receiving  is  that  standards  do  not 
automatically  mean  lower  prices, 
especially  us  you  start  to  push  the 
forefront  of  technology  development.” 


Texas  politicians  want  to  issue  editorial  guidelines 


Texas  lawmakers,  smarting  from 
years  of  news  reports  about  lavish 
spending  by  lobbyists  and  editorial 
calls  for  reform,  struck  back  in  a 
House  ethics  bill. 

Along  with  provisions  on  legisla¬ 
tive  ethics,  the  bill  includes  an  amend¬ 
ment  that  would  impose  new  require¬ 
ments  for  editorials  by  newspapers, 
television  and  radio  stations. 

Media  groups  say  it’s  unconstitu¬ 
tional.  Even  the  author.  Rep.  Eddie 
Cavazos,  said  they  may  be  right  and  it 
may  not  make  it  through  final  pas¬ 
sage. 

As  explained  by  Cavazos,  the 
amendment  would  require  editorials 
on  legislative  matters  to  be  accompa¬ 
nied  by  a  list  of  advertisers  that  might 


be  affected  by  the  legislation. 

“For  example,  let’s  say  there’s  a 
bill  that  favors  automobile  dealers, 
and  they  come  out  in  an  opinion  say¬ 
ing  you  all  should  pass  this  bill.  1  think 
they  ought  to  list  all  the  automobile 
dealers  that  buy  advertising  in  their 
newspaper,  and  how  much,”  he  said. 

Intentional  failure  to  make  the  dis¬ 
closure  could  be  punished  by  a  $500 
fine. 

Cavazos  said  the  amendment  was 
prompted  by  editorials  advocating 
passage  of  ethics  legislation. 

“I  just  know  that  they’ve  been 
questioning  our  sincerity,  and  they’ve 
been  questioning  our  character,  and 
they  want  us  to  tell  everybody  about  it 
if  there’s  a  conflict  of  interest.  And  if 


it’s  good  for  us,  it’s  good  for  them,” 
he  said. 

Outraged  newspaper  groups  called 
the  proposal  an  attempt  to  subvert  the 
First  Amendment. 

“This  is  what  we  fought  wars  over. 
It’s  horrifying.  I’m  absolutely  dumb¬ 
founded,”  said  Phil  Berkebile,  execu¬ 
tive  vice  president  of  the  Texas  Daily 
Newspaper  Association. 

“We  think  there  is  no  circum¬ 
stance,  ever,  where  there  is  a  situa¬ 
tion  when  a  newspaper  is  expressing 
an  editorial  opinion  that  isn’t  based 
clearly  on  the  issue  and  on  the  ethical 
aspects  of  the  issue,"  he  said. 
“That’s  the  whole  purpose  of  a  free 
press,  to  be  able  to  exercise  that  con- 
(Continued  on  pane  I02i 
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Manipulating  reality 

Digital  alteration  of  photos  discussed  at  Poynter  seminar 


By  Tony  Kelly 

“A  slippery  slope”  and  “a  can  of 
worms”  were  among  the  many  allu- 
sions  to  digital  alteration  of 
photography  at  a  winter  conference 
at  the  Poynter  Institute  for  Media 
Studies. 

Three  days  later  the  conference  in 
St.  Petersburg,  Fla.,  ended  with  por¬ 
tents  of  a  new  and  stronger  ethic  in 
news  photography. 

The  conference.  Photojournalism 
Ethics,  was  attended  by  photo  and 
graphics  editors  and  educators  from 
around  the  United  States  and  two 
from  Scandinavia. 

Concerns  voiced  at  Poynter 
focused  on  electronic  manipulation 
but  soon  called  into  question  age-old 
darkroom  and  newsroom  practices.  It 
became  apparent  that  the  erosion  of 
news  photo  credibility  began  long  ago 
with  such  devices  as  the  airbrush  and 
the  X-acto  knife,  not  to  mention 
heavy  darkroom  work. 

The  ease,  speed  and  quality  in 
doing  it  digitally  now  makes  all  those 
sins  a  great  deal  more  tempting. 

The  San  Francisco  Examiner  took 
the  position  that  it  would  not  permit 
anything  to  be  done  to  a  photo  elec¬ 
tronically  that  could  not  be  done  in  a 
traditional  darkroom. 

As  the  conference  proceeded,  how¬ 
ever,  it  became  clear  that  many 
“traditional”  photo  manipulations  or 
alterations  were  just  as  ethically 
unacceptable  but  had  slid  into  prac¬ 
tice  over  time  because  nobody  had 
sounded  an  alarm. 

The  alarm  sounded  at  the  confer¬ 
ence  pointed  the  way  to  stringent 
restrictions  of  the  handling  of  digital 
photography  that  will  affect  tradi¬ 
tional  photo  techniques  as  well.  Con¬ 
cerns  generated  by  this  self-examina¬ 
tion  may  overflow  into  more  common 
areas  of  photographic  abuse — selec¬ 
tion,  cropping,  and  photo  setup. 

Several  participants  showed  exam¬ 
ples  of  what  they  considered  justifi¬ 
able  alterations  or,  at  least,  “difficult 
calls”  on  their  own  papers.  Many 
involved  covering  up  of  indecent 
exposure. 

(Kelly  is  a  free-lance  writer,  photog¬ 
rapher  and  adjunct  professor  at  North¬ 
western  University’s  Medill  School  of 
Journalism.) 
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To  construct  a  Page  One  photo, 
the  Newsday  design  staff  took  a 
press  release  photo  of  an  F-14 
landing  on  an  airstrip,  electroni¬ 
cally  wiped  out  the  background, 
then  cloned  the  jet  many  times  at 
various  sizes  onto  a  lovely  blue 
electronic  sky.  The  result  was  a  front 
page  that  looked  like  a  real  photo¬ 
graph  of  a  squadron  of  F-14s  in 
flight. 

•  The  Orange  County  Register 
electronically  zippered  a  boy’s  fly,  it 
was  said,  to  save  him  from  ridicule. 

•  The  National  Geographic  elec¬ 
tronically  extended  a  towel  around  an 
athlete  so  readers  would  not  be 
offended  by  just  the  faintest  form  of 
his  genitals  in  a  shadow  area. 

•  Another  eliminated  a  bit  of  back¬ 
ground  that  had  no  indecent  appear¬ 
ance  but  was  simply  juxtaposed  to  the 
crotch  of  a  boxer  in  the  ring.  (It  turned 
out  that  many  of  these  “decency” 
decisions  were  made  by  old-timers 
who  blanched  at  material  that  youn¬ 
ger  staffers  would  not  even  notice.) 

Questions  arose  about  what  harm 
there  could  be  in  minor  alterations 
when  no  one  was  damaged  or  even 
misled. 

Two  answers  evolved,  unanimous¬ 
ly.  The  first  one  was  the  matter  of 
letting  the  camel  get  his  nose  under 
the  tent — i.e.,  if  permitted  at  all, 
where  is  the  line  drawn? 

The  second  answer  was  that  any 
alteration  of  news  photos,  no  matter 


how  it  is  accomplished,  or  justified, 
compromises  credibility.  This  was 
considered  so  basic  that  in  the  end  it 
became  the  overriding  concern  at  the 
conference. 

Attendees  concluded  that  even  the 
alteration  of  an  image  in  photo 
illustration  and  non-documentary  fea¬ 
ture  material  was  bad  practice  unless 
it  was  immediately  obvious  to  anyone 
glancing  at  the  image  that  it  was 
purely  an  art  concept. 

Ken  Irby,  day  photo  editor  of 
Newsday,  cited  the  classic  example  of 
this  sort  of  problem.  To  construct  a 
Page  One  photo  for  the  tabloid,  the 
design  staff  took  a  press  release  photo 
of  an  F-14  landing  on  an  airstrip,  elec¬ 
tronically  wiped  out  the  background, 
then  cloned  the  jet  many  times  at  vari¬ 
ous  sizes  onto  a  lovely  blue  electronic 
sky. 

The  result  was  a  cover  that  looked 
like  a  real  photograph  of  a  squadron  of 
F-14s  in  flight.  The  feeling  at  the  con¬ 
ference  was  that  had  the  same  pro¬ 
cesses  been  used  to  create  a  clearly 
artificial  effect,  the  cover  would  have 
been  acceptable,  but,  because  it 
appeared  to  be  a  real  photo,  it  was  not 
only  misleading  but  damaging  to  the 
medium  of  photographic  communica¬ 
tion. 

Grunnar  Borrevik  of  Norway’s 
Journalistikk  Institutt  explained  that 
the  Norwegian  solution  to  this  prob¬ 
lem  was  to  have  an  ironclad  regula¬ 
tion  dictating  that  the  word  MON- 
TASJE  identify  all  altered  photos. 

There  was  some  general  discussion 
at  the  conference  of  similar  ways  U.S. 
newspapers  could  identify  manipu¬ 
lated  pictures.  Once  again,  the  con¬ 
clusions  of  the  conferees  were  close 
to  unanimous: 

•  No  identifying  word  would  offset 
the  viewers’  immediate  impression  of 
visual  “reality.” 

•  Therefore,  manipulation  of 
photo  art  (feature  pages  only),  needs 
to  be  so  apparent  to  an  unsophisti¬ 
cated  viewer  that  no  written  explana¬ 
tion  is  necessary. 

•  Accompanying  explanations, 
however,  are  important  both  in  dis¬ 
pelling  illusions  about  the  images  and 
satisfying  the  reader’s  interest  in  what 
is  really  seen. 

An  issue  also  raised  was  that  so 
many  people  were  involved  and  the 
issues  often  so  subjective  that  verbal 
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Digital  retouching  can  get  you  in  trouble 


By  Tony  Kelly 

My  friend  Tony  Hall,  formerly  a 
cartoonist  on  the  British  tab  The  Sun, 
tells  of  the  time  a  picture  of  the 
imperial  wizard  of  the  Ku  Klux  Klan 
landed  on  his  drawing  board. 

The  wizard  was  visiting  London 
and  was  photographed  in  a  peaked 
mask  and  full  white  robe  with  a  cross 
and  dragon  on  the  front. 

Purely  as  a  joke  for  the  benefit  of 
folks  on  the  desk,  Tony  carefully 
retouched  out  the  cross  and  dragon 
and  replaced  them  with  a  giant  ice 
cream  cone.  Having  no  doubt  some¬ 
body  would  shortly  be  running  in  with 
the  print  demanding  that  he  remove 
his  handiwork,  Tony  forgot  about  it. 

Someone  came  running  in  all 
right  —  the  next  day.  It  was  an  edi¬ 
tor,  waving  one  of  the  three-and-a- 
half  million  copies  of  the  Sun  and 
screaming,  “Tony  Hall,  this  time  you 
have  gone  too  far!" 


directives  at  meetings  and  “over-the- 
water-cooler”  policies  were  insuffi¬ 
cient.  Papers  may  need  to  form  a  writ¬ 
ten  policy  that  is  not  rigid  but  can  be  a 
guide  for  all  parties  involved  in  photo- 
ethical  decisions. 

Among  other  things,  such  a  policy 
provides  a  basis  for  employees  to 
challenge  or  support  ethical  decisions 
without  feeling  they  are  putting  their 
jobs  on  the  line. 

Before  the  conference  concluded, 
conferees  were  divided  into  teams  to 
design  newsroom  protocols  to  handle 
these  sorts  of  problems.  Each  proto¬ 
col,  in  its  own  unique  way,  covered 
the  subtle  problems  encountered  in 
newsroom  situations.  A  paragraph 
from  one  of  these  protocols  comes 
closest  to  summing  it  up: 

“Manipulation  of  (documentary 
and  news)  photographs,  which  alters 
the  content  or  context,  is  unaccept¬ 
able.  Electronic  or  manual  methods 
should  be  used  only  to  assure  the 
highest  reproduction  quality  of  the 
photograph.  Photo  illustrations  are 
conceptual  images  and  should  be 
(easily)  distinguishable  from 
documentary  photography.” 

The  unanimous  last  hope  of  the 
conference  was  that  the  shock  wave 
created  by  the  “electronic  dark¬ 
room”  would  force  news  organiza¬ 
tions  to  adopt  tougher  ethical  stan¬ 
dards  than  ever  before  to  protect  the 
integrity  of  the  news  photo. 

The  unanimity  of  this  group  of  41 
editors  and  educators  suggests  that 
this  will  happen.  It  may  already  be 
happening. 


On  Page  One  was  the  imperial 
wizard  in  his  white  robe  with  the  giant 
ice  cream  cone  on  the  front. 

Another  time  that  Tony’s  foibles 
got  the  better  of  him  he  had  retouched 
a  photo  of  Prince  Charles,  radically 
lowering  his  forehead  and  extending 
his  already  prominent  ears — strictly 
for  the  department  bulletin  board,  of 
course.  Tony  went  to  lunch,  leaving 
the  photo  on  his  desk.  When  he  re¬ 
turned,  it  was  gone. 

The  conclusion  of  the  story  is  inevi¬ 
table.  Someone  was  looking  for  a  pic¬ 
ture  of  Prince  Charles  and  grabbed  it 
off  Tony’s  drawing  board.  Two  days 
later  it  appeared,  as  changed,  three 
columns.  Page  2. 

I  recall  once  when  a  photo  was 
messengered  in  for  the  city  page  of  the 
Davenport  Times.  Ron  Lorenzin,  the 
city  editor,  was  dismayed  to  see  that 
in  a  group  of  people,  the  image  of  one 
person’s  head  had  been  turned  into  a 


At  a  recent  photojournalism  sym¬ 
posium  at  Northwestern  University  a 
student  in  the  audience  addressed 
Phil  Greer,  the  Chicufio  Tribune's 
new  director  of  photography. 

“Mr.  Greer,  when  is  it  permissible 
to  alter  a  news  photo?” 

“Never,”  thundered  Greer,  lean¬ 
ing  over  the  rostrum  and  jamming  his 
finger  toward  the  questioner, 
“never!” 

All  four  newsroom  protocols  drawn 
up  by  the  teams  at  Poynter  were  much 
more  than  the  single  paragraph 
quoted.  Copies  can  be  obtained  from 
the  Poynter  Institute  for  Media  Stud¬ 
ies,  801  Third  Street  South,  St. 
Petersburg,  Fla.  33701  (813-821-9494) 

Accu-Weather  has 
audiotex  bureau 

Accu-Weather  Inc.  of  State  Col¬ 
lege,  Pa.,  has  opened  a  service  bureau 
for  900  number  telephone  information 
services. 

AccuCall  900  will  offer  Accu- 
Weather  weather  forecasts  and  a  host 
of  other  services,  including  sports 
scores,  stock  reports,  horoscopes  and 
news  headlines. 

It  will  also  be  able  to  handle  talking 
classified  ads,  dating  services  and 
polls,  Accu-Weather  says. 

While  the  company  has  provided 
other  audiotex  services,  the  bureau’s 
first  client  is  the  Washington  Post, 
which  will  offer  weather  forecasts  by 
phone. 


featureless,  mushy  stump.  With  unus¬ 
able  picture  in  hand  and  deadline 
approaching,  Ron  screamed  aloud  in 
pain. 

I  looked  over  his  shoulder  at  the 
picture,  pulled  it  out  of  his  hand,  and 
disappeared  into  the  photo  depart¬ 
ment.  I  was  no  retoucher  but,  using 
black-and-white  spotting  dye  and  the 
point  of  a  tiny  sable  brush,  dot  by  dot, 
I  constructed  a  face  on  the  blurred 
stump. 

It  was  a  grainy  picture  and  the  dots 
1  used  to  build  the  face  were  the  same 
size  as  the  grain.  I  was,  in  fact,  doing 
the  work  of  digital  simulation  with  the 
tip  of  a  brush. 

By  the  time  the  print  had  gone 
through  the  85-line  screen  and  rolled 
off  the  old  letterpress,  you  could  not 
tell  that  the  picture  had  been  touched. 

To  this  day  I  think  of  that  seventh 
guy  from  the  left  looking  for  himself  in 
the  paper  and  finding  a  stranger. 


Polychrome  moves 

Polychrome  Corp.  is  moving  its 
headquarters  early  next  year  from 
Yonkers,  N.Y.,  to  Fort  Lee,  N.J.,  to 
reside  in  the  home  of  its  parent,  DIG 
Americas  Inc. 

Corporate  and  plate  research  per¬ 
sonnel  will  move  to  new  labs  and 
offices  in  DIC  Americas’  technical 
center  in  Carlstadt,  N.J.,  where  Poly¬ 
chrome  will  share  space  with  DIC 
Americas’  Sun  Chemical  Corp.,  the 
ink  maker. 

DIC  Americas  is  the  U.S.  arm  of 
the  Japanese  giant  Dainippon  Ink  & 
Chemicals  Inc. 

Polychrome  president  and  CEO 
Donald  O.  Wheeler  said  the  move  will 
mean  “closer  working  relationships” 
with  Sun’s  ink  development. 

Polychrome  said  it  will  close  its 
printing  plate  manufacturing  opera¬ 
tion  in  Yonkers.  Out  of  125  workers, 
about  85  were  expected  not  to  accept 
jobs  at  a  new  plant  being  built  in 
Columbus,  Ga.,  a  company  spokes¬ 
man  said. 


Faster  anilox 

Union  Carbide  Corp.  says  it  has 
speeded  up  service  on  its  UCARLOX 
anilox  rolls  for  keyless  printing 
presses. 

Upgraded  plants  in  Charlotte, 
N.C.,  and  Alsip,  Ill.,  allow  rolls  once 
processed  in  12  weeks  to  be  supplied 
in  “a  few  days,”  the  company  said. 
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Harnessing  blue  noise  for  picture  printing 

New  technology  Improves  electronic  and  optical 
halftoning;  researchers  now  looking  at  color 


By  Jim  Rosenberg 

Promising  faster  halftone  imaging 
and  better  quality  for  newspaper 
photos  at  a  cost  comparable  with  that 
for  existing  technology,  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Rochester,  in  N.Y.,  is  licensing 
a  software  product  based  on  a  practi¬ 
cal  implementation  of  algorithms 
devised  at  the  Massachusetts  Insti¬ 
tute  of  Technology. 

The  product  is  the  work  of  Kevin  J. 
Parker,  associate  professor  of  electri¬ 
cal  engineering  and  radiology,  and 
graduate  student  Theophano  Mitsa. 
Tucson-based  Research  Corporation 
Technologies  Inc.  is  currently  scout¬ 
ing  industry  interest  in  licensing  the 
patent-pending  technology. 

Kim  Baker,  technology  transfer 
associate  at  RCT  Inc.,  said  that  pub¬ 
lishing,  including  commercial  (in 
which  he  includes  newspapers),  art 
and  desktop,  has  occasioned  the  most 
inquiries,  but  the  firm  is  also  pursuing 
the  areas  of  fax,  photocopier  and 
medical  imaging. 


According  to  the  university,  the 
process  means  that  laser  printers,  fax 
machines,  photocopiers  and  other 
imaging  equipment  will  be  able  to  cre¬ 
ate  halftones  about  50  times  faster 
than  at  present  and  that  halftone 
reproduction  in  newspapers  should 
substantially  improve. 

The  university  believes  it  is  the  first 
time  a  single  method  has  brought 
about  such  improvements  to  both 
speed  and  quality.  High-quality  digi¬ 
tal  halftones  from  a  laser  printer,  for 
example,  not  only  can  be  improved 
but  also  output  in  a  few  seconds 
instead  of  a  few  minutes.  Conven¬ 
tional  optical  methods  may  be  as  fast 
but  usually  create  distracting  check¬ 
erboard  patterns. 

Halftone  enhancement  is  achieved 


through  the  creation  of  a  so-called 
blue  noise  pattern.  What  distinguish¬ 
es  the  way  the  university’s  product 
exploits  blue  noise  is  the  speed  with 
which  it  is  applied  to  halftoning. 
Essentially,  the  researchers  invented 
a  shortcut  that  allows  the  computer  to 
skip  separate  sets  of  lengthy  compu¬ 
tations  for  every  photo  to  be  half- 
toned. 

The  product  is  something  of  a 
ready-made  or  “instant”  blue  noise 
mask  that  can  be  applied  to  a  picture. 
The  process  can  be  effected  solely 
through  a  software  addition  to  a  digi¬ 
tal  device  or  achieved  optically  in 
traditional  photographic  halftoning 
from  a  screen  overlay  blue  noise  mask 
that  can  be  output  from  such  a  device. 

White  noise  is  the  uniform,  fuzzy 
background  sound  created  and/or 
conveyed  by  some  electronic  sys¬ 
tems.  Blue  noise  is  white  noise  (repre¬ 
senting  all  frequencies)  from  which 
certain  of  the  lower  frequencies  (in 
light,  the  red  wavelengths)  have  been 
electronically  filtered.  A  blue  noise 


pattern  consists  of  dots  suitable  for 
halftoning  purposes  that  are  gener¬ 
ated  from  uniform,  seemingly  random 
electronic  “noise,”  but  with  the 
lower  frequencies  attenuated. 

The  purpose  of  applying  such  blue 
noise  to  halftone  generation  was  to 
eliminate  dot  clumping  and  checker¬ 
board  effects  characteristic  of  con¬ 
ventional  approaches.  According  to 
Mitsa,  “They’re  the  same  dot,  with 
the  same  resolution,  from  the  same 
printer,  but  in  a  different  arrange¬ 
ment.” 

In  a  telephone  interview  with  E&P, 
Parker  distinguished  between  creat¬ 
ing  and  using  a  blue  noise  mask. 
“Building  it  was  complicated,”  he 
said.  “It  took  us  a  lot  of  computer 
power  and  a  couple  of  years.  But  once 


it’s  built  .  .  .  everyone  can  use  it  and, 
to  a  certain  extent,  one  size  fits  alt  and 
it’s  very  easy  to  use.” 

Rather  than  a  typical  halftone’s  reg¬ 
ular  line  rulings,  a  blue  noise  mask 
produces  “a  very  unstructured,  ran¬ 
dom,  very  fine  pattern  .  .  .  that  by 
and  large  don’t  clump  together.”  The 
“visually  pleasing”  effect  he  attrib¬ 
uted  to  the  dots’  “nice  fine  disper¬ 
sion.” 

Parker  said  that  the  “low  spatial 
frequencies  correspond  to  big  clumps 
that  are  visually  displeasing”  —  the 
reason  for  the  frequency  filtering  and 
hence  the  name  for  the  halftoning 
mask. 

In  conventional  halftoning,  Parker 
explained,  at  the  elemental  level  a 
50%  screen  in  a  given  square  group  of 
pixels  would  show  a  dark  patch  over 
half  the  pixels  in  the  center  of  the 
square.  The  same  close-up  of  a  50% 
screen  created  by  a  blue  noise  mask 
would  also  show  half  the  pixels  dark¬ 
ened,  but  those  pixels  are  more 
evenly  dispersed.  By  approaching 
something  like  a  regular  checker¬ 
board  at  the  pixel  level,  the  technol¬ 
ogy  eliminates  clumping  and  checker¬ 
boarding  visible  at  the  screen  level. 

Beyond  that,  Parker  said,  his  tech¬ 
nology  does  not  depend  on  small, 
repeating  pixel  cells. 

“We  have  a  very  large,  256-by-256 
screen,”  he  said,  that  no  longer  con¬ 
fines  imaging  to  small  groups  of  pixels 
all  darkened  in  the  same  manner.  “I 
have  kind  of  an  infinite  number  of 
different  combinations”  of  the  same 
ratio  of  a  few  black  and  white  pixels. 

For  a  black-only,  low-resolution 
laser  printer,  the  professor  called  it 
“just  a  pixel-wise  comparison  of  the 
eight-bit  image  against  the  eight-bit 
blue  noise  mask.  Whichever  pixel  is 
larger  determines  whether  you  put 
down  a  one  or  a  zero,  that  is,  a  black 
or  a  white  ...  in  the  binary  image,” 
which  can  be  output  on  the  printer. 
Digitally,  an  image  pixel  larger  than  a 
corresponding  halftone  screen  pixel  is 
printed  as  a  one  (turned  on,  or  dark¬ 
ened)  and  an  image  pixel  smaller  than 
the  screen  pixel  is  printed  as  a  zero 
(left  white). 

Parker  said  blue  noise  mask  pat¬ 
terns  can  be  tiled  seamlessly  without 
visible  boundaries,  which  would  be 


The  process,  according  to  the  university,  means 
that  iaser  printers,  fax  machines,  photocopiers  and 
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especially  useful  for  creating  a  single 
large  screen  to  optically  create  a  large 
halftone. 

Another  quality  halftoning  method, 
error  diffusion  (the  concept  for  which 
dates  from  the  mid-1970s),  Parker 
said  “produces  a  very  nice  pattern” 
but  exists  simply  as  an  algorithm 
rather  than  a  screen. 

“So  for  every  new  image  that 
comes  along,  you  have  to  run  this 
algorithm  over  it  to  calculate  a  half¬ 
tone,”  he  said.  “You  could  never  use 
it  photographically,  and  it  takes  a  long 
time,  even  on  good  computers.” 

According  to  information  supplied 
by  RCT,  error  diffusion’s  major 
advantage  is  its  “ability  to  reproduce 
quality-scaled  images.”  The  tech¬ 
nique,  however,  introduces  its  own 
defects  and  distortions,  which  modifi¬ 
cations  to  the  algorithms  can  over¬ 
come  to  some  extent  but  which  also 
“increase  computation  and  produc¬ 
tion  time.” 

Error  diffusion  does  have  built-in 
sharpening  that  makes  images  more 
appealing,  Parker  conceded,  adding 
that  many  consider  it  “just  about  the 
best  halftoning  technique”  for  laser- 
printed  images.  But  he  maintained 
that  his  own  method  comes  “very 
close  in  quality,  except  you  don’t  run 
a  complicated  algorithm,  you  just  use 
ours  as  a  halftone  screen.” 

The  university  supplied  several 
sets  of  sample  halftones,  each  set  con¬ 
sisting  of  four  renderings  of  the  same 
picture  by  different  techniques:  the 
blue  noise  mask,  the  equally  fast  clus¬ 
tered-  and  dispersed-dot  ordered 
dithering  techniques  (about  four  sec¬ 
onds)  and  error  diffusion  (about  three 
minutes). 

Bayer’s  dither  samples,  fast  and 
superior  to  those  imaged  with  clus¬ 
tered  dot,  nevertheless  exhibit  a  pix- 
elated,  almost  posterized  quality. 
Error  diffusion,  which  took  far  longer 
to  accomplish,  yielded  results  that 
appear  at  least  as  good  as  the  blue 
noise  mask  except  at  some  midtone 
transition  areas,  where  obvious  arti¬ 
facts  and  “worming”  defects  were 
present. 

With  little  experience  with  high- 
resolution  imaging  and  not  having  yet 
made  comparisons  in  that  range, 
Parker  said  he  was  unable  to  say  if  the 
quality  improvement  could  translate 
to  high-end  imagesetters.  He  noted  a 
school  of  thought  that  says  “at  very 
high  resolutions  .  .  .  it  doesn’t  matter 
what  halftone  technique  you  use,” 
but  added  that  “certainly  at  the  low 
end  it  makes  a  big  difference.” 

Besides  possible  implications  for 
high-end  black-and-white,  he  said 
ongoing  research  is  considering  appli¬ 
cation  of  a  blue  noise  mask  to  screen¬ 
ing  color  separations.  He  said  it  holds 


some  promise  as  a  way  to  avoid  moire 
patterns  —  a  problem  being  attacked 
in  the  area  of  PostScript  color  repro¬ 
duction  by  new  technology  from 
Adobe  Systems,  Linotype-Hell  and 
Anaya. 

“This  thing,  because  of  its  very 
unstructured  nature,  is  extremely 
resistant  to  moire  patterns,”  Parker 
observed.  “So  we  think  there  are 
implications  for  color  there,  which 
then  would  carry  over  into  some  of 
the  higher-resolution  stuff.” 

At  RCT,  Baker  said  the  halftoning 
software  can  indeed  be  plugged  into 
midrange  and  high-end  imagesetters 
and  that  he  is  talking  to  vendors  of 
2,500-dpi  output  devices.  “These 
people  are  looking  not  only  for  black- 
and-white  but  in  getting  into  color.” 

Baker  pointed  out  that,  in  the  area 
of  color,  matters  of  speed  and  quality 
are  multiplied,  making  the  technology 
that  much  more  attractive.  Speed  he 
called  “the  real  key  right  now.” 

National  runs 
on  Goss  community 

The  National's  Philadelphia  area 
contract  printer  has  installed  a  new 
18-unit  Goss  Community  SSC  press. 

The  press  at  Island  Offset’s  King  of 
Prussia,  Pa.,  plant  includes  four  four- 
high  units,  one  two-high  unit  and  two 
folders. 

Formed  last  year.  Island  Offset 
began  printing  the  National’s  Phila¬ 
delphia  edition  in  January  with  a  run 
of  about  30,000  papers.  The  press  is 
rated  at  30,000  papers  an  hour.  Island 
Offset  runs  three  editions  daily  of  the 
40-  to  48-page  tabloid. 

The  press  includes  six  automatic 
splicers,  web  break  detectors,  a  cus¬ 
tom-designed  water  system  and 
tracked  roll  handling  systems.  Instal¬ 
lation  took  six  weeks. 

Contra  Costa’s 
mailroom  helps 

The  Contra  Costa  (Calif.)  Times  is 
using  a  new  $50  million  plant  in  Con¬ 
cord  and  another  plant  to  print 
200,000  copies  a  day  of  the  Times  and 
four  other  papers,  including  the  New 
York  Times  national  edition. 

Equipment  allowing  on-line  insert¬ 
ing  from  a  nine-unit  Goss  Colorliner 
includes  a  single-gripper  conveyor 
from  Miami-based  Quipp  Inc.  and  an 
AM  Sheridan  2299  triple-infeed 
inserter. 

The  press  can  run  144  pages  collect, 
80  of  them  with  color.  It  is  rated  at 
1  speeds  up  to  70,000  papers  an  hour. 


Sll  lays  off  48 
from  worldwide 
operations 

Following  several  months  of  cost 
cuts  and  a  hiring  freeze.  System  Inte¬ 
grators  Inc.  reduced  staffing  at  U.S. 
and  overseas  offices  earlier  this 
spring. 

“We  cut  about  48  people  world¬ 
wide,”  said  a  spokesman  for  the  com¬ 
pany. 

Layoffs  were  about  evenly  divided 
between  the  firm’s  Sacramento, 
Calif.,  headquarters  and  offices  in 
Europe  and  Australia.  A  total  of  25 
lost  their  jobs  in  Sacramento,  includ¬ 
ing  about  10  long-term  temporary 
employees  in  manufacturing,  some 
contract  workers  and  interns  from 
California  State  University.  At  Sys¬ 
tem  Integrators  Italy,  which  had  yet 
to  generate  revenue,  the  staff  of  six 
was  reduced  to  one.  The  remaining 
layoffs  included  personnel  at  Austra¬ 
lian  System  Integrators. 

As  was  the  case  in  cutbacks  by 
other  systems  vendors  in  the  last  year 
or  two,  a  continuing  shift  away  from 
manufacturing  contributed  to  the 
smaller  loss  of  jobs  at  SII  but,  the 
recent  layoffs  were  as  much  a  conse¬ 
quence  of  the  economic  recession. 

The  company  separately  reported 
receiving  fewer  requests  for  propos¬ 
als  in  recent  months,  and  that  solid 
prospects  have  been  reluctant  to  seal 
any  deals  during  the  ongoing  slump  in 
the  newspaper  industry  (which  SII 
serves  almost  exclusively). 

“Because  we  have  so  many  pros¬ 
pects  that  are  hanging  fire  —  that 
haven’t  signed  the  dotted  line  yet  — 
we  had  to  make  a  lot  of  tough 
choices,”  said  the  spokesman. 

Areas  affected  were  sales  support, 
manufacturing,  engineering  and  sys¬ 
tems  engineering  (which  examines 
prospective  customers’  sites  for 
installation  needs).  Marketing  and 
customer  service  were  unaffected, 
according  to  the  spokesman. 

Firing  workers  was  said  to  have 
been  a  last  resort  “after  a  long 
period”  of  other  cost-cutting  mea¬ 
sures,  including  the  elimination  of 
some  travel.  The  measures  were 
begun  in  early  December.  A  hiring 
freeze  was  initiated  in  January.  SII’s 
large  contingent  of  representatives  at 
ANPA/TEC  will  be  scaled  back  to  63 
from  the  85  on  hand  last  year. 

The  company  put  everyone, 
including  hourly  workers,  through 
outplacement  services. 

“That  was  a  pretty  expensive  thing 
to  do,”  noted  the  spokesman,  who 
added  that  generous  severance  pay 
was  also  provided. 
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Newspaper  execs  to  pick  best  ANPA/TEC  exhibits 


Larry  Smith 


John  McGann  Jr. 


Eric  Wolferman 


Tom  Crowther 


Jan  Loverty  Jones 


Five  judges  have  been  named  to 
select  the  winning  exhibitors  in  the 
19th  annual  Editor  &  Publisher 
Equipment  Exposition  Awards  con¬ 
test  at  ANPA/TEC  91  in  Las  Vegas. 

On  the  panel  are  Eric  Wolferman, 
director/production  systems,  Gannett 
Co.;  Larry  Smith,  president  and  gen¬ 
eral  manager,  Alexandria  (La.)  Town 
Talk-,  Tom  Crowther,  president  and 
publisher  of  the  Daily  Gleaner, 
Fredericton,  New  Brunswick, 
Canada;  John  McGann  Jr.,  president. 


publisher  and  editor  of  the  South 
Bend  (Ind.)  Tribune-,  and  Jan  Laverty 
Jones,  mayor-elect,  city  of  Las 
Vegas. 

The  five  judges  will  tour  the  exhibit 
floor  on  Sunday  morning,  June  9, 
prior  to  the  opening  of  the  exhibit  hall. 
They  will  inspect  279  booths  accom¬ 
modating  323  exhibitors  and  occu¬ 
pying  more  than  320,(XX)  square  feet. 

Judges  will  select  outstanding  ex¬ 
hibits  in  four  categories:  large  is¬ 
land  booths  (over  3,500  sq.  ft.),  me¬ 


TECHNICAL  BRIEFS 


dium-size  island  booths  (l,(X)0-3,500  sq. 
ft.),  small  island  booths  (under  1 ,000 
sq.  ft.)  and  non-island  booths. 

Booths  will  be  judged  based  on  gen¬ 
eral  appearance,  lighting  and  effects, 
originality,  presentations  and  person¬ 
nel. 

Exhibitors  taking  first  place  will 
receive  plaques  and  runners-up  will 
get  certificates  of  merit  when  E&P 
publisher  Ferdinand  C.  Teubner 
announces  the  winners  at  Tuesday 
morning’s  general  session. 


PAGE  Co-op 
gives  rebates 

PAGE  Co-op,  a  non-profit  pur¬ 
chasing  cooperative,  is  distributing 
$500,0(X)  in  rebates  to  independently 
owned  newspapers  for  buys  made  in 
the  last  half  of  1990. 

The  rebates  are  based  on  deals 
with  suppliers  to  reach  purchasing 
goals  on  newsprint,  plates  and  other 
supplies. 

PAGE,  based  in  Valley  Forge,  Pa., 
serves  123  daily  newspapers  with  cir¬ 
culations  from  6,0(X)  to  80,000. 

Southam  shutting 
two  print  plants 

Southam  Newspaper  Group  said  it 
will  close  two  printing  plants  and  lay 
off  45  full-  and  part-time  employees 
from  two  community  newspaper 
operations  in  Ontario. 

The  move  is  designed  to  cut  costs 
and  better  use  plants  acquired  over 
four  years. 

Printing  operations  at  Saugeen 
Press  in  Durham,  Ont.,  will  close 
June  15.  Editorial  and  ad  offices  for 
Saugeen’ s  Durham  Chronicle  and 
Markdale  Standard  will  remain  in 
Durham  but  printing  will  move  to 


Owen  Sound.  Commercial  work  will 
move  to  Southam  presses  elsewhere. 

At  the  Fairway  Group  in  Kitch¬ 
ener,  obsolete  presses  will  shut  down 
July  30  and  printing  will  be  contracted 
to  Southam’s  Brabant  Newspapers  in 
Stoney  Creek.  Editorial,  advertising 
and  circulation  for  the  Cambridge 
Times,  Guelph  Tribune,  New  Ham¬ 
burg  Independent  and  Waterloo 
Chronicle  will  remain  in  the  area. 

Lendrum  designs 
El  Paso  facility 

Phoenix-based  Lendrum  Associ¬ 
ates  completed  the  design  for  new 
newspaper  business  and  editorial 
facilities  for  the  Gannett  Co.’s  El 
Paso  Times.  Construction  began  in 
January.  The  building  is  to  be  occu¬ 
pied  next  January.  Cost  of  the  project, 
including  furniture,  computer  sys¬ 
tems  and  telephone  equipment,  is 
estimated  at  $11  million. 

The  83,000-square-foot,  two-story 
brick  and  stucco  complex  with  a  cen¬ 
tral  atrium  accommodates  all  execu¬ 
tive  and  administrative  offices  and  the 
accounting,  advertising,  telemarket¬ 
ing,  customer  service,  circulation  and 
personnel  departments.  Amenities 
for  employees  include  a  health  room, 
community  room  and  cafeteria. 

The  facility’s  bridge  over  Campbell 


St.  connects  the  new  offices  to  exist¬ 
ing  press  operations,  which  serve 
both  the  morning  Times  and  Scripps 
Howard’s  afternoon  Herald-Post. 
Business  and  production  for  both 
papers  is  handled  by  the  El  Paso 
Times  Co. 


Booth  daily  gets 
PBS  software 

The  Booth  Newspaper  group  has 
ordered  MediaPlus  Circulation  Man¬ 
agement  software  from  Publishing 
Business  Systems,  Des  Plaines,  III., 
for  its  Jackson  (Mich.)  Citizen  Pa¬ 
triot. 

Dow  Jones  adds 
to  services 

Dow  Jones/News  Retrieval  has 
added  Wall  Street  Journal  Europe  to 
its  electronic  library.  It  joins  the  U.S. 
Journal  on  the  service  and  will  be 
joined  later  this  year  by  the  Asian 
Journal. 

Dow  Jones  Information  Services 
said  it  has  added  the  full  text  of  Wall 
Street  Journal  stories  to  its  DowVi- 
sion  electronic  information  service. 
The  Journal  joins  seven  other  ser¬ 
vices  available  for  a  flat  fee  to  clients. 
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OW  THERE  REALLY  IS 
MORE  THAN  ONE  SOURCE 


Text  and  Photo 


Agence  France-Presse 
1612  K  Street,  NW 
Washington,  DC  20006 
tel  (202)  861-8535 


From  Dodger  Blue  to  the  Big  Red  Machine, 
From  the  first  pitch  to  the  final  out. 

From  the  As  to  the  O’s 

AFP  has  Major  League  Baseball  covered. 


Kruger’s  100%  Recycled 


Kruger  has  recycled  paper  now! 

What  does  this  mean  to  you? 

Kruger  will  help  its  customers  meet  federal  and  state 
environmental  restrictions  by  providing  them  with 
dependable  supplies  of  quality  recycled  newsprint 
able  to  satisfy  both  governmental  restrictions  and 
pressroom  specifications. 

It  means  our  customers  can  continue  to  depend  on  us. 
We  have  recycled  newsprint  now  and  we  plan  to  have 
more  of  it  in  the  future.  Although  all  these  plans  are 
new,  they  are  founded  on  something  that  is  not.  Pro¬ 
ducing  quality  newsprint  and  providing  responsive 
customer  service  has  been  our  hallmark  for  over 
eighty-five  years. 

Fiber  from  “The  Urban  Forest”. 

This  “Urban  Fiber”  as  we  call  it,  is  key  to  our  growth. 
The  technology  and  marketing  expertise  we  have  in 
place  today  will  help  us  maintain  our  high  standards 
of  quality  products  and  service  in  the  future. 

We  are  fast  becoming  a  major  manufacturer  and  sup¬ 
plier  of  recycled  newsprint.  We  can  now  gather  “Urban 


Fiber”  from  nearby  urban  areas,  sort,  store  and  pro¬ 
cess  this  wastepaper  at  our  paper  recovery  center,  dis¬ 
tribute  it  to  our  deinking  facility  and  transform  it  into 
quality  recycled  newsprint.  Plenty  of  others  have  said 
they  are  planning  to  do  this,  but  no  one  else  has  made 
the  capital  commitment. 

Talk  is  Cheap.  Capital  investment  is  not. 

We  have  recycled  newsprint  today  because  of  our 
recent  purchase  of  Manistique  Papers,  a  100%  recy¬ 
cled  newsprint  mill  in  Michigan.  In  addition,  Kruger 
has  spent  over  iS300  million  to  make  our  commitment 
to  the  manufacturing  of  recycled  newsprint  a  reality. 
For  example,  we  are  building  a  deinking  facility  at  our 
Bromptonville,  PQ,  paper  mill  facility  and  we  have 
constructed  a  paper  recovery  center  at  Albany,  New 
York.  Our  new  #10  paper  machine  at  IFois  Rivieres, 
PQ,  is  a  state-of-the-art  newsprint  machine  that  signi¬ 
fies  Kruger’s  commitment  to  the  newspaper  industry 
and  our  customers’  needs  today  and  tomorrow. 

This  is  part  of  our  commitment  to  supplying  quality 
recycled  newsprint  to  our  customers,  responding  to 
their  demands  and  to  keeping  the  environment  a  little 
greener  for  everyone. 


Newsprint  is  Big  News. 


Our  newsprint  mill  in  Manis- 
tique,  Michigan  is  the  only 
papermaking/acility  in  North 
America  with  the  manufac¬ 
turing  expertise  and  capabil¬ 
ity  to  produce  consistent, 
quality  100%  recycled 
newsprint from  magazine 
wastepaper. 


We  have  recently  opened  a 
paper  recovery  and  distribu¬ 
tion  operation  in  Albany,  New 
ybrk.  This  facility  will  provide 
us  with  much  of  the  “urban 
fiber”  we  will  need  to  satisfy 
the  future  recycled  newsprint 
requirements  of  our 
customers. 


Our  new  #10  paper  machine 
at  Trois  Rivitres,  PQ  is 
another  sign  of  Kruger’s 
commitment  to  investing  in 
efficient  technology  and  the 
manufacturing  of  quality 
newsprint  products.  This 
modem  mill  is  a  technologi¬ 
cal  marvel. 


Our  mill  in  Bromptonville, 

PQ  is  the  site  of  a  new  deink- 
ing  facility.  This  modem 
facility  will  provide  us  with 
recycled  pulp  made  from 
wastepaper  gathered  through 
our  Albany  paper  recovery 
center  and  throughout 
eastern  Canada. 


^jKrugei 


1 1^  ^  Kruger  Pulp  &  Paper  Sales,  Inc. 

1 1  1 •  489  5th  Avenue 

New  York,  New  York,  U.S.A.  10017 
Tel.:  (212)  697-9700 
Fax:  (212)  972-4680 


C  Kniger,  Inc.,  1991. 


Florida  courts  make  government  pay  for  sunshine  vioiations 


It  also  found: 

•  In  two  cases,  courts  nullified  the 
actions  of  public  bodies  because  they 
violated  sunshine  laws. 

•  The  largest  award  was  $70,000  in 
legal  fees  to  the  Miami  Herald  and 
now-defunct  Miami  News  in  1981  in  a 
suit  over  release  of  internal  police 
records. 

•  The  Orlando  Sentinel  and  Fort 
Lauderdale  Sun-Sentinel  collected 


the  most  awards,  four  each. 

“My  impression  is  that  more  news¬ 
papers  are  seeking  attorneys’  fees 
both  to  help  defray  costs  and  to 
impress  upon  defendants  that  it’s  a 
serious  issue  to  deny  access  to  the 
public,’’  said  Dick  Shelton,  executive 
director  of  the  Florida  Press  Associa¬ 
tion. 

“I’m  sure  that  those  folks  will  think 
twice  if  it  ends  up  costing  monies  out 
of  their  budgets,”  he  said. 

Brechner  Center  director  Bill 
Chamberlin  said  more  news  organiza¬ 
tions  might  haVe  won  attorneys  fees, 
but  the  cases  documented  indicate 
a  growing  awareness  that,  under  the 
law,  government  agencies  may  be 
penalized  for  withholding  public 
information  or  access  to  public  meet¬ 
ings. 

Jane  Kirtley,  executive  director  of 
the  Washington-based  Reporters 
Committee  for  Freedom  of  the  Press, 
said  most  states  have  penalties  for 
government  agencies  that  violate 
open  government  laws,  but  courts 
rarely  force  agencies  to  pay  unless 
there  is  a  pattern  of  abuse  or  an  egre¬ 
gious  violation. 

Judges  generally  take  the  view  that 
bureaucrats  do  not  know  the  nuances 
of  open  government  laws  under  which 
they  operate,  she  said.  Courts  there¬ 
fore  often  balk  at  making  government 
pay  out  taxpayers’  money — espe¬ 
cially  to  wealthy  media  companies. 
Aggrieved  citizens  who  are  forced  to 
sue  have  a  better  chance  of  winning 
legal  fees,  Kirtley  said. 

However,  in  recent  years  courts 
seem  to  be  more  willing  to  award  legal 
fees  to  anybody  who  has  been  denied 
access  to  government  by  bureaucratic 
whimsy,  she  said. 

Florida,  nicknamed  the  Sunshine 
State,  takes  its  moniker  seriously.  It 
has  some  of  the  most  liberal  open 
government  and  records  laws  in  the 
nation  and  its  courts  have  a  good 
record  in  enforcing  them,  Kirtley 
said. 

In  1986,  a  state  judge  ordered 
Florida  State  Attorney  David  Blud- 
worth  to  pay  $48,000  in  lawyers’  fees 
to  three  newspapers  and  a  television 
station  because  he  “unlawfully  and 
unreasonably”  withheld  records  on 
the  drug  overdose  death  of  a  son  of 
the  late  Robert  F.  Kennedy. 

Last  year  state  Judge  Vernon 
Douglas  overturned  the  decision  by 
the  Hamilton  County  development 
agency  and  city  of  Jasper  to  deed  land 
for  a  hazardous  waste  incinerator 
because  the  decision  was  made  with- 
(Continued  on  page  HO) 


Florida’s  courts  increasingly  are 
making  government  agencies  pay 
when  they  lose  sunshine  law  cases. 

A  survey  by  the  U  ni  versity  of  Flori¬ 
da’s  Brechner  Center  for  Freedom  of 
Information  found  that  courts  have 
awarded  more  than  $280,000  in  attor¬ 
neys  fees  to  the  media  in  21  state 
sunshine  law  cases  since  1981. 

All  but  three  cases  have  been  won 
since  1985,  the  survey  said. 


Laihb  delivered  quali]^  and  service  to  the 


|r^;.Lamb  Wproud  to  inflbduce  tl]|||stat%|f-the-art 
^  Acute®  (AutomaticGuided  Roll  Cartier) 
specifically  designed  for  the  publishing  ind^try. 
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Now  Your  Reporters 
Can  File  Stories  With 
Both  Hands 

Tied  Behind  Their  Backs 


...with  DragonDictate-30K™  This  unique  voice 
driven  computer  interface  enables  writers 
and  editors  to  create  and  revise  any  text 
easily  and  professionally  without 
using  a  keyboard.  When  your 
reporter  speaks  into  a  headset, 

DragonDictate’s  state-of-the-art 
speech  recognition  program  lets 
your  current  word  processing 
program  or  software  “think”  a 
word  or  command  was  typed, 
and  produces  copy  at  the  rate  of 
30  to  40+  words  per  minute. 

The  system  adjusts  quickly  to 
recognize  an  individual’s  voice 
patterns,  and  continually  refines 
and  improves  its  response  with 
each  use. 

DragonDictate  is  the  first  speech 
recognition  system  to  free  journalists  from  the 
tyranny  of  the  keyboard  in  the  creation  of  text 


DragonDictate  also  provides  the  necessary 
scope  for  exceptionally  erudite  writers.  About 
as  extensive  as  Shakespeare’s  working 
vocabulary,  it  has  25,000  resident 
words,  an  80,000  word  built-in 
dictionary  and  an  expansion 
capability  of  an  additional  5,000 
r' words.  For  not-so-erudite  writers, 
the  back-up  dictionary  assures 
'correct  spelling.  From  a  technical 
standpoint,  the  software  program  and 
peripheral  card  plug  into  an  IBM-PC 
compatible  computer  which  includes  an 
Intel  386™  microprocessor,  MS-DOS 
and  8  megabytes  of  RAM. 

In  publishing  industry  applications, 
DragonDictate  has  proved  to  be  a 
practical,  cost-effective  method  of  increasing 
productivity.  For  more  information  on  this 
internationally  recognized  answer  to  an  editor’s 
prayer,  call  1-800-TALK-TYP  (825-5897),  today. 


Come  see  us  at  ANPA  Booth  No.  3258 

Speech  Recognition! 

The  computer  interface  of  the  2P^  century 
...a  decade  early P* 

Dragon  Systems,  Inc. 

320  Nevada  Street,  Newton,  MA  02 1 60 

Tel;  (800)  TALK-TYP,  (617)965-5200  —  Fax:  (617)527-0372 


ANPAATEC  Booth  955 


Goss*  MetroColor  couples  put 
process  color  where  you  want  it 


couples  at  any  ti  me  you  want  to  increase  you  r  color 
capabilities. 

You're  notdreaming.  It's  easier  than  ever  to  put 
color  to  work  in  your  newspaper  with  MetroColor 
couples  or  complete  presses.  For  more  information, 
call  Goss  Newspaper  Products,  Rockwell  Graphic 
Systems,  at  708/850-5600. 


All  the  process  color  you've  always  wanted, 
wherever  you  want  it,  w'henever  you  want  it.  Each 
modular  MetroColor  four-high  stack  fits  right  into 
your  Goss  Metroliner,®  Head  liner  Offset®  and  Metro- 
Offset®  press  to  add  upto  16  pages  of  advertisingand 
editorial  color— even  on  consecutive  pages. 

MetroColor  stacks  eliminate  complicated  web 
leads,  intervening  compensators,  and  reversing 
common-impression-cylinder  units  for  improved 
pri  nt  qual  ity  and  prod  ucti  vity.  And  MetroColor 
control  systems  are  compatible  with  Goss  double¬ 
width  presses  for  easy  operation. 

With  the  MetroColor  modular  design,  you  can  add 


Rockwell 

International 
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Sales  tax  on  newspaper  equipment  overturned 

Mass,  high  court  says  tax  solely  on  newspapers  violates  First  Amendment 


By  George  Gameau 

The  highest  court  in  Massachusetts 
has  thrown  out  as  unconstitutional  a 
state  sales  tax  targeting  equipment 
and  materials  used  by  newspapers 
and  exempting  other  manufacturers. 

The  state’s  Supreme  Judicial  Court 
held  unanimously  that  the  law’s  “dif¬ 
ferential”  tax  treatment  of  newspa¬ 
pers  “does  impose  a  burden  on  inter¬ 
ests  protected  by  the  First  Amend¬ 
ment.” 

The  law  singled  out  newspapers  to 
pay  a  5%  sales  tax  on  materials,  fuel 
and  machinery  used  in  production. 
The  state  revenue  commissioner  later 
issued  an  opinion  exempting  news¬ 
print,  which  accounts  for  about  20% 
of  a  newspaper’s  total  costs,  and  ink. 

The  law,  which  took  effect  last  Sep¬ 
tember,  was  expected  to  raise  $1.6 
million  a  year  in  revenue. 

The  Boston  Globe,  the  state’s  big¬ 
gest  paper,  appealed.  The  Massa¬ 


chusetts  Newspaper  Publishers  Asso¬ 
ciation,  representing  42  dailies  and  60 
weeklies,  filed  a  friend-of-the-court 
brief. 

The  ruling  bars  the  state  from  col¬ 
lecting  the  tax  and  entitles  the  Globe 
to  recover  attorneys’  fees.  The  paper 


writing  for  the  court,  said  that,  when 
government  taxes  newspapers  differ¬ 
ently  from  other  enterprises,  it 
weakens  the  press’s  protection  from 
politics,  such  as  taxes  designed  to 
reward  or  punish  the  media  for  what 
they  say. 


The  ruling  bars  the  state  from  collecting  the  tax  and 
entitles  the  Globe  to  recover  attorneys’  fees. 


has  not  decided  whether  to  take  the 
fees.  Neither  the  state  nor  the  Globe 
are  doing  well  financially. 

The  Massachusetts  court  cited  the 
1983  U.S.  Supreme  Court  decision  in 
Minneapolis  Star  &  Tribune  Co.  v. 
Minnesota  Commissioner  of  Reve¬ 
nue,  in  which  the  court  struck  down  a 
similar  tax. 

Associate  Justice  Ruth  I.  Abrams, 


While  the  state’s  need  for  revenue 
was  compelling,  Abrams  said,  it  did 
not  justify  taxing  newspapers  only. 

“Subjecting  newspaper  publishing 
to  a  different  form  of  tax  from  that 
applied  to  all  other  manufacturing 
enterprises  is  not  a  solution  which  is 
narrowly  tailored  to  the  problem  of 
raising  a  certain  amount  of  tax 
(Continued  on  page  110) 
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dlC.  motors 

700  HP 

IN  STOCK.  ‘/4  -  500  HP.  NEMA  frames  56C  to  5010AT.  90. 180, 
240  and  500  VDC  armatures.  1750  &  2500  RPM.  Wound  field 
and  permanent  magnet  designs.  TENV,  TEFC, 
DPFG,  DPBV,  and  explosion-proof  enclosures. 

I  CUSTOM  DESIGNS  are  available  from  ‘/a  - 

700  HP.  NEMA  frames  42-5012Ar.  12-600  VDC 
armatures  300-4000  RPM.  Special  shafts 
and  features  available.  Short  lead  times. 

Also  available. .  .AC,  DC  and 
digital  1ACHOMETERS. 

Fort  Smith,  AS  72902.  Call  our 
'  Literature  Hotline  1-800-828-4920, 

or  FAX  501-648-5792. 
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MULLER  MARTINI  CORP. 

40  Rabro  Drive. P.O.Box 3360. Hauppauge. N  Y.  11787* (51 6)582-4343 


Your  answer  to  mailroom  bottlenecks. 


Placed  in-line  with  the 
PrintRoll  Buffer  System,  the 

20,000/hr.  Biliner  provides  automation 
from  press  to  loading  dock.  The 
roil  system  has  the  capability  to 
store  and  retrieve  pre-printed  sections 
automatical iy.  You  can  incorporate 
severai  Biiiners  to  process  multipie 
zones  simultaneousiy  and  for  back-up. 


Smailer  circulation  newspapers 
can  run  the  Biiiner  as  part  of  a 
simpie,  on-line  system  by  adding 
an  automatic  infeed  and  overflow 
delivery.  Overhead  material  handling 
opens  up  vaiuabie  floor  space. 


For  off-line  operation,  the 

Biliner  is  equipped  with  two  main 
jacket  feeders,  which  enabie 
personnel  to  keep  up  with  manual 
loading  of  bulky  main  sections. 
Modular  design  allows  an  off-line 
machine  to  be  integrated  into  an 
on-line  system  in  the  future. 


•  Feeders  can  operate  in  alternate 
or  repair  mode  —  if  the  first  feeder 
does  not  pick  up,  the  second 
automatically  adds  the  missing 
copy.  Only  complete  packages 
are  delivered  to  the  stacker. 


•  Built-in  microprocessor  with 
self-diagnostic  capability  displays 
production  data. 


•  Tandem  feeders  handle  a  greater 
number  of  inserts  without 
lengthening  the  machine. 


The  Biliner  308  Inserter 


makes  fast  work  of  your  on-line  or 
off-line  production. 


Exhibitor  Booth  Directory 
Production  Management  Conference 


EXHIBITOR. 


BOOTH  NO.  EXHIBITOR . BOOTH  NO. 


Aaro  Roller  Corp . 1081 

Accu-Weather  Inc . 3141 

Advanced  Graphic  Systems . 2287 

Advanced  Technical  Solutions  Inc . 2315 

Ag^ence  France-Presse  (AFP) . 2275 

Agfa  Compugraphic  Div . 3283 

AGS  Associated  Graphic  Systems  Inc . 2231 

Albar  Labs  &  Industrial  Supplies . 1369 

Alias  Full  Color . 3379 

Allen-Bradley  Co . 981 

Allpress  Equipment  Inc . 571 

American  Litho  Inc . 255 

American  Newspaper  Publishers  Association . 1043 

American  Soybean  Assn . 1218 

AM  Graphics . 309 

Anchor/QC . 1353 

Anitec . 2611 

Apple  Computer  Inc . 3245 

Applied  Learning  Corp . 1720 

Areo  Engineering  Inc . 2137 

Arrowhead  Mechanical  Services  Inc . 2137 

Ascoa  Fire  Systems . 1222 

Associated  Press,  The . 1963 

Atex  Inc . 3045 

Austin  Company,  The . 1719 

Auto-Grafica . 2918 

Autologic  Inc . 2867 

Baldor  Electric  Co . 1075 

Baldwin  Technology  Corp . 1459 

Baseview  Products . 1425 

Bellatrix  Systems  Inc . 2135 

Bell  Camp  Inc . 1675 

Belting  Industries  Co.  Inc . 1123 

Beta  ^reen  Corp . 609 

Bidco  Manufacturing  Corp . 3179 

Birmy  Graphics  Co^ . 2923 

Birtcher  Construction . 1472 

Bob  Ray  Associates  Inc . 465 

Brite  Voice  Systems  Inc . 425 

Brodie  System  Inc . ^7 

BT  Systems . 2349 

Bulbtronics  Inc . 2236 

Busch  Inc . 375 

Butler  Automatic  Inc . 2021 

Camex . 1 . 625 

Canadian  Pacific  Forest  Products . 1145 

Canadian  Web  Consultants . 1592 

Cannon-Cross  Inc . 1453 

Cannon  Equipment . 1011 

Capital  Track  Co . 3M1 

CE  Engineering . 3083 

Cerutti,  North  America . 1452 

CHias.  T.  Main  Inc . 1525 

Cheshire/A  Videojet  Co . 1019 

Chesley  F.  Carlson  Co . 1511 

Coddbarrett  Associates  Inc . 3357 

Cole  Manufacturing . 547 

CompuServe/Collier-Jackson  Inc . 2845 

Computerease  Software  Inc . 2315 

CompuText  Inc . 919 

Corporate  Consulting  Group  Inc . 3078 

Crabtree  Vickers  Inc . 371 

Craig  Cold  Type  Supply . 2922 

Crosfield . 625 

CText  Inc . 2231 

Cybergraphic  Systems . 2827 

Dampening  Systems  Inc . 548 

Data  Sciences  Inc . 1825 

DataTimes  Corp . 2845 

David  King  &  Associates  Inc . 2721 

Denex . 261 

DEV  Industries  Inc . 1181 

Dewar  Information  Systems  Corp . 1875 

Diadem . 3123 

Diamond  Roller  Corp . 1355 

Digital  Equipment  Corp . 2845 

Digital  Technology  International . 18,19 

Domino  An\jet . 2230 


Douthitt  Corp . 2270 

D  &  R  Engineering . 2287 

Dragon  Systems  Inc . 3258 

Drazan  &  Associates . 2137 

Duarte  Register  Systems . 2941 

Du  Pont  Imaging  Systems . 625 

Dynalith  Inc . 1826 

Dynaric  Inc . 1611 

DYC  Supply  Co . ....1611 

EAM-MOSCA  Corp . 2879 

Eastman  Kodak  Co . 3045 

Ebway  Inc . 1275 

Eclectic  Co . 674 

ECRM . 3029 

Editor  &  Publisher  Co.,  The . 1625 

EGS  Americas  Inc . 2651 

Elasco  Inc . 1121 

Electronic  Processing . 3243 

Encyclopaedia  Brittanica  USA . 3343 

Enkel  Corp . 1459 

Environmental  Newspaper,  The . 721 

Ewert  America  Electronics  Ltd . 143 

Felins  Inc . 13^ 

Ferag  Inc . 680 

Fincor  Electronics . 781 

Flint  Ink  Corp . 1731 

FMC  Corp . 1931 

Focoltone  USA  Inc . 3432 

Fox  Bay  Industries  Inc . 2960 

F.P.  Rosback  Co . 1468 

Gaemmerler  (U.S)  Corp . 243 

General  Printing  Ink  (GPI) . 275 

Geographics-Spegram  Inc . 2703 

George  R.  Hall  Contracting . 2163 

Graphic  Arts  Monthly . 1119 

Graphic  Enterprises  of  Ohio  Inc . 3129 

Graphic  Management  Associates  Inc . 1431 

Graphic  Publishing  Systems  Inc . 2721 

Graph-X . 2761 

Gretag  Color  Control . 3362 

Gulf  Coast  System  Design . 3327 

Hall  Processing  Systems . 2255 

Hamilton  Circulation  Supplies . 1753 

Harland  Simon  Automation . 2375 

Harper  Corp.  of  America . 354 

Harris  Corp . 3189 

Harris  Graphics . 1943 

Victor  Hasselblad  Inc . 2171 

Hercules  Inc . 911 

Howtek  Inc . 2665 

Hurletron  Inc . 448 

Hyphen  Inc . 2625 

IBM . 1211 

ICOM  Group,  The . 2324 

IDAB  Inc . 1131 

Ideal  Equipment  of  America  Inc . 601 

Im^e  Ink  Jet  Printing  Corp . 2641 

Independent  Network  Systems  Inc . 1919 

Industrial  Noise  Control  Inc . 325 

Information  Engineering  Associates  Inc . 2929 

Information  International  Inc . 353 

Ingenuity  Inc . 1025 

Ink  Company,  The . 1175 

Inland  Newspaper  Machinery  Corp . 1481 

Integrated  Newspaper  Systems  International . 3267 

Internal  Revenue  ^rvice . 3430 

International  Metal  Finishing  Service . 1453 

Jardis  Insustries  Inc . 1275 

Kansa  Corp . 1459 

Kaspar  Wire  Works  Inc . 3043 

KB  A-Motter . 6^ 

Keene  Technology  Inc.  (KTI) . 1581 

K  &  F  Printing  Systems  International . 1831 

King  Press  Corp . 663 

Kirk-Rudy  Inc . 1739 

K-Jack  Engineering  Co.  Inc . 3424 

(Continued  on  page  32) 
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Publishers  on  Parade 

“Parade’s  All-America  High  School  program 
inspired  a  Daily  Press/Times-HeraldtraditionJ 


“When  Parade  named  our  local  athlete,  Terry  Kirby,  as  ‘Player  of  the  Year’  on  its  1988 
All-America  High  School  Football  Team,  we  were  inspired  to  plan  a  very  special  event. 
So  we  organized  ‘An  Evening  With  The  Stars’ — our  first  annual  salute  to  the  finest  high 


school  athletes  in  the  Newport  News  area. 

“Over  500  members  of  the  community  attended, 
and  a  Parade  representative  presented  Terry  with  his 
trophy,  officially  welcoming  him  to  the  ranks  of  such 
football  greats  as  Joe  Montana  and  Earl  Campbell, 
former  Parade  award-winners. 

“Because  of  Parade’s  All- America  sports  program, 
the  Daily  Press/Times-Herald  is  now  able  to  perform 
a  special  service  for  our  community. . .  recognizing  the 
achievements  of  our  young  people.” 

Featured  in  over 330  newspapers 
every  Sunday. 


Exhibitor  Booth  Directory 


(Continued  from  page  30) 

EXHIBITOR . BOOTH  NO.  EXHIBITOR. 

Koenig  &  Bauer  AG . 663  Quad/Tech  Ini 

Konica  Imaging  USA . 811  Quark  Inc . 

Kreonite  Inc . 1653  Quipp  Systemi 

Lamb-Grays  Harbor  Co . 1859  Radius  Inc. ... 

Lendrum  Associates  Inc . 1153  Infon 

Levien  Instrument  Co . 2169  Robertson  Ma 

Linotype-Hell  Co . 2983  Rochester  Ins 

Lockwood  Greene  Engineers  Inc . 2621  Rockwell  Grai 

LogEtronics  Corp . 3079  Routing  Tech] 

Machine  Design  Service  Inc . 165 

Maclean  Hunter  Publishing . 2238 

Migor  Controls  Inc . 159 

Managing  Editor  Software . 1220  o 

MANRoland  Inc . 331  Santa  Fe  Mac 

Mantis  Computer  Parts  Inc . 3284  Americ 

Masthead  International  Inc . 1577 

Maxwell  AD/SAT . 1919  geybold  Publi 

McCain  Manufacturing  Corp . 243  Signode . 

McClier  Corp . 2249  Sinclair  Comi 

MCI  Telecommunications  Corp . 3449  Sitma  U.S.A. , 

Meadows  Co . 1011  Sixty-Eight  T 

Media  Imaging  Technologies,  Div.  of  Artisan  Electronics  ..1475  Smith  RPM  C 

Media  Marketing  Materials  Inc . 3359  Software  Con 

Media  Services  Group  Ltd . 2983  Software  Devi 

M.E.G.  (U.S.)  Inc . 231  Solna  Web  In 

MGI  International  Inc . 525  Sony  Corn,  of 

Microcrafts  Inc . 2919  Stacker  Mach 

Micro  Systems  Specialists  Inc . 2957  Standlee  and 

Micro  Voice  Applications  Inc . 2125  Stauffer  Medi 

Miracle  Industries  Inc . 1253  Stepper  Inc. . 

Mitsubishi  Heavy  Industries  Ltd . 1975  STI  Inc . 

Monotype  Inc . 1811  Stoesser  Regi 

Motorola  C&E  Inc . 2127  Sun  Chemical 

Muller  Martini  Corp . 931  Support  Prod 

Multi-Ad  Services  Inc . 3135  Synaptic  Mici 

Mycro-Tek  Inc . 2901  System  Integi 

NAPP  Systems  Inc . 131  Tasop« . 

National  Digital  Corp . 3183  Tech-E^rgy 

National  Machine  Co . 1924  Techni  Dry... 

National  Newspaper  Association . 1754  Tecnavia  S.A 

National  Utility  Service  Inc . 709  Temes  ^gisl 

Neasi-Weber  International . 1211  Three  Sigma 

NENSCO . 269  Tingue,  Brovi 

Newsinc . 3020  TKS  (USA)  Ii 

Newspaper  Mailroom  Supplies . 1753  Tolman  &  As 

Newspapers  &  Technology . 2131  T/One  Inc. ... 

New  York  Times  News  Service . 1919  Total  Image  ' 

Nikka  Corp . 125  Tribune  Medi 

Nikon  Electronic  Imaging . 3345  Tribune  PubI 

Nolan  Products  Inc . 26^  Travel,  Div.  i 

North  Atlantic  Publishing  Systems . 2929  TV  Data  Inc. 

NuArc  Co.  Inc . 1925  TV  Listing  It 

Nu-Graphics  Equipment . 1948  TypeWorld... 

Octel  Communications  Corp . 2326  Ultra  Corp. .. 

Offset  Technology  Inc . 149  Ultre* . 

ONE  Corp . 1944  Union  Carbk 

Ovalstrapping  Inc . 1859  Union  City  B 

Overgaard  Industries . 672  U.S.  Postal  S 

Oxy-Dry  Corp . 225  Varityper  Ini 

Pacific  Press  Services  Inc . 1453  Villarello  Gr 

Pako  Graphic  Products . 3435  Vision  Data 

Pamarco  Inc . 788  Voice  Marke 

Perma  Plate  Corp . 1359  Warner  MDS 

Perretta  Graphics  Corp . 175  WeatherData 

Photo  Club  Inc . 2234  Jervis  B.  W'e 

P.  Ink  America . 1225  Web  Press 

Piper  Casepro . 1676  Web  Printini 

Plumtree  Co . 1470  Webquip  Coi 

Poolside  Lithographic  Supply  Inc . 447  Webtech  inc. 

Power  Strap  Inc . 681  Welch  Broth 

Presslink  Inc . 2979  Western  Aut 

Printers  Hot  Line . 3361  Western  Litl 

Printing  Impressions  magazine . 2268  Western  Roll 

Printing  Press  Services  Inc . 615  Westwood  Li 

Printware  Inc . 3241  W.P.C.  MacI 

Promo  Star  Systems  Group . 3461  W.R.  Grace 

Publishers  Equipment  Corp . 663  Xeta  Inc . 

Publishing  Business  Systems  Inc . 925  Xitron  Inc... 

Pulse  Research . 3482  X-Rite  Inc... 


BOOTH  NO. 


Quad/Tech  International . 875 

Quark  Inc . 1225 

Quipp  Systems  Inc . 2011 

Radius  Inc . 3257 

Reuters  Information  Services  Inc . 1167 

Ricoh  Corp . 30^ 

Robertson  Machinery  Co.  Inc . 775 

Rochester  Institute  of  Technology . 2823 

Rockwell  Graphic  Systems . 955 

Routing  Technology  Software  Inc . 1675 

R.T.P.  Technical  Specialists . . . 2137 

Ryco  Graphic  Manufacturing  Inc . 943 

Rycoline  Products  Inc . 1911 

Safety-Kleen  Corp . 450 

Santa  Fe  Machine  Works  Inc . 2133 

Scitex  America  Corp . 2111 

SEG . 3041 

Semler  Industries . 360 

Seybold  Publications  Inc . 1619 

Signode . 1553 

Sinclair  Communications . 2981 

Sitma  U.S.A . 1245 

Sixty-Eight  Thousand . 2821 

Smith  RPM  Corp . 713 

^ftware  Consulting  Services . 3067 

Software  Development  Group . 3282 

Solna  Web  Inc . 663 

Sony  Corn,  of  America . 1419 

Stacker  Machine  Co.  Inc . 875 

Standlee  and  Associates  Inc . 2137 

Stauffer  Media  Systems . 2425 

Stepper  Inc . 1745 

STIInc . 1843 

Stoesser  Register  Systems . 474 

Sun  Chemical  Corp.  (General  Printing  Ink) . 275 

Support  Products . 1575 

Synaptic  Micro  Solutions . 2645 

System  Integrators  Inc . 18 

Tasop4 . 2415 

Tech-Energy  Co . 501 

Techni  Dry . 381 

Tecnavia  S.A . 2645 

Temes  Register  Systems . 1464 

Three  Sigma  Corp . 3286 

Tingue,  Brown  &  Co . 377 

TKS  (USA)  Inc . 109 

Tolman  &  Associates . 2723,2929 

T/One  Inc . 3361 

Total  Image  Corp . 1371 

Tribune  Media  Services . 1849 

Tribune  Publishing  Co . 32^ 

Travel,  Div.  of  Vidar  Systems  Corp . 2321 

TV  Data  Inc . 2325 

TV  Listing  Inc . 2025 

TypeWorld . 3426 

Ultra  Corp . 2929 

Ultre* . 2741 

Union  Carbide  Coatings  Service  Corp . 675 

Union  City  Body  Co.  Inc . 546 

U.S.  Postal  Service . 575 

Varityper  Inc . 3113 

Villarello  Graphis . 301 

Vision  Data  Equipment . 3017 

Voice  Marketing  Group . 2917 

Warner  MDS  Color  Corp . 2661 

WeatherData  Inc . 3182 

Jervis  B.  W'ebb  Co . 2929 

Web  Press  Coro . 881 

Web  Printing  (Jontrols  Co.  Inc . 2287 

Webquip  Corp . 975 

Webtech  inc . 2287 

Welch  Brothers  Inc . 1011 

Western  Automation . 3^9 

Western  Lithotech . 2263 

Western  Roller  Corp . 349 

Westwood  Litho  Supply . 1125 

W.P.C.  Machinery  Corp . 2287 

W.R.  Grace  &  Co . 1159 

Xeta  Inc . 1411 

Xitron  Inc . 1111 

X-Rite  Inc . 2603 
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FREE-No  service  fise  for  60  days.  Send  for  your  guide  today 

Q  Please  send  me  \\)ur  free  introduclor^  guide.  I  want  to  learn  more  abtxtt  \x)ur  60-day' 
offer  and  how  AT&T  Enhanced  FAX  Senice  can  help  me  do  business  more  efhciently. 
Q  Please  have  a  representative  call  me. 


N:im»*  ( pl<*as«*  print  i 

Title 

Comixinv 

Business  Phone!  1 

A<ldit*s.s 

City 

State  Zip 

Detach  and  return  this  postpaid  card  today.  For  even  faster  service, 
fax  to:  1  214  851-7504.  Or  call  1 800  242-6005,  Dept.  5002. 


AIM' Enhanced  FAX  Service 


ATbT 

EasyLink  Services 


©  1991  AT&T 


ATbT 

EasyLink  Services 


BUSINESS  REPLY  MAIL 

FIRST  CLASS  MAIL  PERMIT  NO  4635  DALLAS  TX 


POSTAGE  WILL  BE  PAID  BY  ADDRESSEE 


AT&T  Enhanced  FAX  Service 
4230  ALPHA  ROAD  SUITE  100 
DALLAS  TX  75244-9839 


IMk  about  momentum 

Everybody  was  thrilled  when  I  broke  the  story. 
While  we  were  ru^Ung  it  to  press,  our  PR  genius 
was  perfecdy  calm.  With  one  call,  she  £axed  a  press 
release  to  all  the  major  newq>apers,  television  and 
radio  stations  worldwide.  We  got  great  exposure- 
and  that’s  ^en  our  circulation  began  to  climb. 


Enhanced  FAX  Service  made  it  happen. 


It  can  mean  new  efficiency  and 
opportunities  for  your  newspaper 
or  magazine,  too.  With  the  fax 
machine  you  already  have.  And 
without  adding  any  equipment. 

With  ATST Enhanced  FAX  Service 
you  can  fax  advertising  rate 
changes,  news  updates  or  press 
releases  to  multiple  locations- 
two,  ten,  even  1,000-all  with 
a  single  call.  Reporters  can  have 
faxes  automatically  forwarded  to 
them  in  the  field.  And  you  can  even 
protect  confidential  stories  by 
making  sure  critical  faxes  are  seen 
by  your  eyes  only. 

ATSiT  Enhanced  FAX  Service  can 
affordably  transform  the  way  you  fax. 


And,  if  you  act  now,  we’ll  waive  the 
service  fee  for  the  first  60  days. 

To  find  out  how  ATSiT Enhanced 
FAX  Service  can  make  it  happen  for 
your  newspaper  or  magazine,  send 
for  your  free  introductory  guide. 
Or  call  today: 

1 800  242-6005,  Dept  5002. 


I  ART 

EasyL'nk  Services 


j^o  service  fee  for  60  days,  j 

I  □  Yes,  tell  me  more  about  your  free  ^er,  I 
I  and  send  me  a  guide  to  the  advantages  of  I 

.  ATST Enhanced  FAX  Service  tor  pabh:^mg  . 

I  professionals.  I 

I _ I 

I  Name  (please  print)  . 


Company 

(  ) 
Business  Phone 


,  Mail  toiATST  Enhanced  FAX  Service  . 

4230  Alpha  Road,  Suite  100,  Dallas,  TX  75244 
,  For£u(erservicc,call  1800  242-6005,  Dept.  5002.  . 
lOr  fcoc  this  coupon  to  1  214  851-7504.  EPJ _ | 
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AGS  Associated  Graphic  Systems 
Inc.,  booth  2231  (with  CText),  will 
show  Color  GateWay,  its  first  inte¬ 
grated  solution  for  high-resolution 
image  management.  It  provides  a 
high-speed  VME-based  interface  for 
Hell,  Royal  Zenith  and  DS  (Screen) 
color  scanners,  as  well  as  ECRM 
Autokon  monochrome  scanners. 
Image  files  can  be  brought  into  Color 
GateWay  via  removable  data  shuttle 
disks  from  color  electronic  prepress 
systems.  Color-corrected  scans  are 
sent  as  CMYK  TIFF  files  to  the 
Graphic  Subsystem,  where  they  are 
stored  on  a  740MB  hard  disk.  SCSI 
connection  to  off-line  media  allows 
for  backup  and  archiving. 

Integrated  into  Color  GateWay  is 
the  Mac  Ilfx  motherboard,  which 
allows  the  Graphic  Subsystem  user  to 
interface  via  Nubus  to  a  wide  range  of 
desktop  publishing  scanners.  Color 
GateWay  utilizes  Pre-Press  Technol¬ 
ogies’  SpectreScan  and  SpectrePrint 
Professional  software  to  color  correct 
and  separate  all  RGB  TIFF  files. 
Retouching  is  accomplished  with 
Adobe  Photoshop. 

Color  GateWay  automatically  gen¬ 
erates  low-resolution  view  files  that 
are  quickly  transferred  over  the  net¬ 
work  for  placement  in  application 
programs  supporting  DCS.  Image 
modifications  (place,  crop,  rotate. 


size,  etc.)  are  applied  to  a  low-resolu¬ 
tion  view  file  during  composition.  A 
completed  document  or  PostScript 
file  may  be  returned  to  the  Graphic 
Subsystem  for  automatic  insertion  of 
high-resolution  TIFF  files  into  the 
correct  position.  The  complete  file 
can  then  be  sent  to  various  PostScript 
output  devices  or  passed  to  a  Post¬ 
Script  RIP  within  Color  GateWay. 
Color  GateW'ay’s  twin  disk  RIP  will 
process  PostScript  files  while  record¬ 
ing  to  the  ECRM  PelBox. 

Bidco  Manufacturing  Corp.,  booth 
3179,  will  be  represented  by  Harvey 
Bidner,  president;  June  Smith,  execu¬ 
tive  vice  president  and  general  man¬ 
ager;  Leo  C.  Hensens,  staff  consul¬ 
tant. 

The  OEM  supplier  of  laser  record¬ 
ing  engines  uses  patented  technology 
for  the  output  of  electronically  inte¬ 
grated  color  and  monochrome  pages 
on  a  roll-fed  device  at  resolutions  of 
1000, 1446  and  2000  dpi  for  85-  to  175- 
line  screen  capability. 

Birmy  Graphics  Corp.,  booth  2923, 
will  introduce  a  low-cost,  plain-paper 
PostScript  broadsheet  printer  with 
resolution  above  300  dpi.  It  is 
designed  to  provide  full-size  proofs 
for  all  departments  at  larger  metro 
dailies  and  final  output  of  assembled 
pages  for  small-  to  medium-sized 
newspapers. 


The  printer,  driven  by  Birmy’s  new 
RIP  486  software,  will  be  shown  out- 
putting  a  broadsheet  page  in  under 
eight  minutes.  Multiple  printers  can 
be  interfaced  to  the  same  RIP  486,  a 
fully  Adobe  PostScript  language  com¬ 
patible  interpreter  that  operates  on 
386  and  486  ^s  and  that  can  be  con¬ 
nected  to  Apple  Macintoshes  and  Sun 
Microsystems  workstations  using 
Birmy’s  Q-Station  software.  Options 
are  also  available  that  connect  the 
RIP  486  and  new  broadsheet  printer 
to  older,  non-PostScript  front-end 
systems. 

The  RIP  486,  which  includes 
imagesetter  calibration  software,  will 
also  be  shown  driving  the  rest  of  the 
Birmy  line  of  imagesetters  based  on 
Ultre*  and  PelBox  recorders  and  vari¬ 
ous  plain-paper  imagers.  The  RIP 
uses  a  high-speed  all-RAM  buffer 
based  on  off-the-shelf  SIMM  chips, 
providing  an  economical  solution  for 
fast  PostScript  output  needs. 

Birmy  plain-paper  printers  now 
feature  Spot  Enhancement  Technol¬ 
ogy  (SET)  to  improve  fine  detail  in 
images  and  type.  SET  effectively 
doubles  the  resolution  of  the  Power- 
Print  11x17  PostScript-compatible 
imager  to  960  x  960  dpi.  SET  will  also 
be  available  on  the  PowerPrint 
8'/2x14,  which  will  yield  an  effective 
resolution  of  800  x  800  dpi. 

Dynalith  Inc.  is  exhibiting  in  a  new 
location  at  booth  number  1826. 

The  Media  Services  Group  is  exhib¬ 
iting  in  a  new  location  at  booth  num¬ 
ber  2983. 

North  American  Cerutti  Corp.  is 
exhibiting  in  a  new  location  at  booth 
number  1452. 

Radius  Inc.,  booth  3257  (with 
Kodak),  will  announce  a  technology 
exchange  with  Kodak  and  will  be¬ 
come  the  standard  supplier  of  color 
graphic  systems  for  the  Kodak  Proph¬ 
ecy  Color  Publishing  System. 

The  company  will  exhibit  Impressit 
software  image  compression  based  on 
the  JPEG  algorithm,  the  Rocket  CPU 
accelerator  for  the  Macintosh  II  line, 
the  15"  Color  Pivot  dual-orientation 
full-page  flicker-free  display  based  on 
the  original  pivot  design  that  allows  a 
user  to  select  full-page  portrait  or 
landscape  orientation,  RadiusTV  and 
PrecisionColor  Calibrator. 

Sinclair  Communications  Inc., 
booths  2981 , 2982,  will  be  represented 
by  George  Sinclair,  John  Novosed- 
(Continued  on  page  36) 


AVIATION  JOURNALISM 
AWARD 

The  1991  Max  Karant  Award  for  Excellence 
in  Aviation  Journalism 
will  be  given  for  fair  and  insightful 
coverage  of  aviation. 

•  There  are  two  categories  of  entries:  print  and  broadcast 

•  A  $1,0()0  award  will  be  given  in  each  category  based  on  works 
published  or  broadcast  in  1990  only. 

•  Deadline  for  entries  is  August  1, 1991. 

For  more  information  or  to  obtain  entry  forms,  call  (301)  695-2160 
or  write: 

AOPA  Communications  Division 
421  Aviation  Way 
Frederick,  MD  21701 
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Yoy've  Geen 
liiina  For  the 


Gere  It  Is. 


Introducing  the  All  New  FLEXQMAN 


laptop  Coittputor,  1986 


Poriable  Collylar  Ptione,  1918 


et  your  hands  on  the 
completely  redesigned  FLEXO- 
MAN  M  and  see  why  millions  of 
dollars  and  7  years  of  research, 
engineering  and  testing  have 
been  worth  the  wait. 

Because  the  new  FLEXO- 
MAN  M  is  sleeker.  More 
compact.  Simpler  to  operate. 
And  has  the  most  advanced 
flexo  inking  system  of  any 
flexography  press  in  the 
world. 

Controls  have  been  reduced  to 
a  single  button  operation.  A 
totally  unique  ink  feeding  sys¬ 
tem  is  the  simplest  approach 
to  color  ink  changeovers.  The 
inker  is  at  the  cutting  edge  of 
technology  with  a  high  pres¬ 
sure  wash-up  system  that  is 
superior  to  any  of  our 
competitors. 

The  double-width  FLEXO- 
MAN  M  also  offers  a  quan¬ 
tum  leap  in  efficiency.  You 
can  print  up  to  six  colors  at 
one  time  with  faster  color 
changeovers.  And  our  modu¬ 
lar  design  gives  you  the  flexi¬ 
bility  to  expand  and  change 
your  printing  requirements  as 
your  circulation  grows. 

As  for  dependability  and 
printing  quality,  you  can 
count  on  MAN  Roland.  Just 
ask  the  Fresno  Bee.  They 
ordered  the  largest  all  new 
flexographic  press  in  North 
America  — 66  FLEXOMAN 
M  couples  in  all. 

FLEXOMAN  M.  Setting  the 
standards  for  flexo  printing  in 
the  90’s. 


Come  See  Us  At  Booth  #331 


Every  Dimension  in  PrkA” 


333  Cedar  Avenue,  Middlesex,  NJ  08846 
908-469-6600  FAX  908-469-8946 


TEC  addendum 
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lick,  Bibbs  Sinclair  and  Spanish-  and 
Portuguese-speaking  representatives 
for  South  America. 

For  its  K2000  Picture  Post,  the 
company  will  show  new  input  inter¬ 
faces  for  negative  and  flatbed  scan- 
^/ers,  tv  frame  grab,  video  still  camera 
and  an  electronic  digital  camera,  as 
well  as  new  output  interfaces  for 
Royal  Zenith,  Itek  and  Diadem  scan¬ 
ners.  The  K2000  features  internal  net¬ 
working  systems  for  up  to  31  inter¬ 
faces,  12  PC/Mac  workstations  and 
storage  of  2,450  pictures.  The  lower- 
cost,  multifunction  K2500  Picture 
Box  now  uses  a  slim,  under-the- 
counter  server  hosting  up  to  10  inter¬ 
faces,  and  supporting  up  to  four  color 
workstations,  full  picture-editing 
capabilities  and  storage  of  up  to  750 
uncompressed  pictures. 

Mac-based  tv  frame  grab  enables 
use  of  broadcast  and  cable  news  pic¬ 
tures.  Software  enhancements  in¬ 
clude  upgrading  resolution  to  150  dpi. 
Video  frames  can  be  processed 
through  Adobe  Photoshop  and  output 
to  photo  color  printers  and  Mac-inter¬ 
faced  systems. 


Sinclair  is  a  distributor  for  Eastman 
Kodak  Co.’s  digital  camera  back  for 
the  Nikon  F3  and  F4  cameras.  The 
filmless  camera  allows  users  to  cap¬ 
ture,  review,  store  and  transmit  color 
and  black-and-white  images.  The 
portable  hard  disk  stores  up  to  600 
images. 

The  company  is  also  introducing  a 
Picture  Archiving  &  Library  System, 
a  PC  database  management  system 
that  stores  up  to  108,000  pictures  on 
each  video  disk.  A  picture  can  be 
retrieved  in  under  a  second.  Pictures 
can  be  reviewed  at  15  frames  per  sec¬ 
ond.  They  can  be  recalled  by  com¬ 
puter  classification  or  voice  recogni¬ 
tion,  printed  in  color  or  black  and 
white  and  sent  to  one  of  Sinclair’s 
electronic  picture  management  sys¬ 
tems. 

Also  exhibited  will  be  Kodak’s  new 
35mm  Rapid  Film  Scanner  and  its 
XL7700  contone  color  printer,  the 
Magic  RIP  Mac-based  PostScript  RIP 
option  for  the  XL7700,  the  full  range 
of  Sharp  flatbed  scanners  and  the 
News  Recorder  screening  PelBox 
from  ECRM. 

Tolman  &  Associates  will  exhibit  in 
booths  2723  (Publishing  Systems 
International)  and  2929  (Ultra  Corp.). 
It  will  introduce  Azimuth  version  2.5, 
a  completely  software-driven  news 


wire  retrieval  system.  It  is  a  fully  bi¬ 
lingual  package  that  automatically 
categorizes  news  stories  based  on 
parameters  selected  by  the  news  edi¬ 
tor.  Browsing  and  searching  by  key 
phrase  or  topic  can  be  done  from  any 
networked  workstation.  Azimuth  can 
also  alert  an  editor  that  news  fitting 
defined  criteria  is  arriving  on  the  wire. 

Azimuth  can  receive  up  to  16  wire 
services  simultaneously  on  an  AT- 
class  PC,  requires  no  external  proto¬ 
col  conversion  devices  and  includes  a 
full  communications  program  for 
routing  of  text  and  graphics  files  to 
and  from  remote  locations.  It  can 
retransmit  to  virtually  any  computing 
platform  on  which  the  news  editors 
may  work,  including  DOS,  Macin¬ 
tosh,  Unix,  VAX  or  any  system  with 
RS232  or  RS422  interface.  Azimuth 
runs  as  a  stand-alone  application  or  in 
Novell  NetBios-compatible  local  area 
networks. 

Ultre*,  Div.  of  Linotype-Hell,  booth 
2741,  will  be  represented  by  Richard 
Boggess,  sales  and  marketing  direc¬ 
tor;  Annette  Italiano,  sales  and  mar¬ 
keting  administrator;  Tom  MacDon¬ 
ald,  dealer  sales  manager;  Tim  Geary, 
technical  support  specialist;  Brian 
Boyajian  OEM  sales  manager;  David 
Vanaken,  field  product  support  spe- 
(Continued  on  page  93) 


Funnel  Facts 

“Funnel  Facts  and  Fables”  is  a  1 0-minute 

program  on  video  that  sorts  the  facts  about 

tornados  from  the  myths.  Ay 

Produced  by  the  National  Coordinating  Council  on 
Emergency  Management,  it  clears  up  misconceptions  ^ 
about  what  people  should  do  and  when  they  should  do  it 
when  tornados  threaten. 

There’s  also  a  30-second  PSA  from  NCCEM  that  makes  similar  points. 

State  Farm  Insurance  funded  production  of  the  programs  and  is  offering  ^ 
copies  to  NCCEM  offices  and  the  media  throughout  the  country. 

To  order,  tell  us  whether  you  want  the  program  or  the  PSA,  or  both,  and  specify  V2 
or  3/4  inch  cassettes.  They’re  free.  Write: 

stAimiMir  Funnel  Facts  * 

Public  Relations  Department 
State  Farm  Insurance 
iNsuiANci  One  State  Farm  Plaza 
Bloomington,  IL  61710 
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A  field  ^^ch  will  be  the  site  of  our  new  produc¬ 
tion  facility  for  the  Richmond  Times-Dispatch  and 
The  Richmond  News  Leader.  A  place  where  our  ded¬ 
ication  and  innovation  will  come  together  to  meet 
changing  needs. 

Needs  for  more  zoned  editions.  Earlier  delivery. 
And  a  better  quality  newspaper. 

All  of  this  will  be  possible  thanks  to  our  people 
and  to  our  410,000  square  foot  facility  that's  now 
underway.  It  will  afford  us  space  for  new,  larger  and 
faster  state-of-the-art  presses.  Plus  room  for  an 
additional  press  as  demand  increases.  And  a  highly 
automated  mailing  room. 

Many  things  about  us  will  appear  new,  but  we 
are  building  on  a  very  old  foundation— not  just  to 


change  with  the  times,  but  to  stay  ahead  of  them. 
As  our  readers  and  advertisers  will  with  our  Rich¬ 
mond  newspapers. 

And  with  our  other  newspapers.  Because  we 
know  the  needs  of  each  individual  market  and  we 
meet  those  needs.  At  Media  General,  that’s  part  of 
our  commitment. 


Media  General  Newspapers 


Our  Story  is 
Total  Commitment 


Some  of  our  most 
dedicated  employees  are  going 
into  another  field 


Richmond  Times-Dispatch  The  Richmond  News  Leader  The  Tampa  Tribune  Winston-Salem  Journal 


LEGALLY  SPEAKING 


High  technology:  Contracts  on  the  cutting  edge 


By  John  K.  Keitt  Jr. 

As  the  live  coverage  of  the  Gulf  war 
made  clear,  high  technology  has 
revolutionized  the  business  of 
gathering  and  distributing  the  news. 
From  satellite  dishes  to  desktop 
laserjets,  high  tech  is  here  to 
stay  and  news  organizations  and 
their  leaders  are  clamoring  for 
more. 

Less  clear  are  the  legal  issues 
involved  in  the  development  and 
installation  of  technology  for  news 
services.  Indeed,  this  process  often 
poses  novel  legal  questions,  in  areas 
ranging  from  copyrights  to  contracts, 
many  of  which  the  courts  have  yet  to 
resolve.  Nonetheless,  by  following 
certain  guidelines  in  drawing  up 
agreements  for  the  generation  of  new 
technology,  news  companies  can  pro¬ 
tect  themselves  from  potential  legal 
battles  and  ensure  that  the  technology 

(Keitt  is  a  partner  of  the  law  firm  of 
Rogers  &  Wells  and  is  the  head  of  its 
Information,  Communications  and 
Technology  group.) 


they  purchase  fulfills  their  opera¬ 
tional  needs. 

Setting  standards 

Before  even  drafting  a  contract 
with  a  vendor,  the  news  organization 
needs  to  identify  its  goals  and  objec¬ 
tives  for  the  new  technology.  Solicit 
input  at  this  early  stage  from  all  levels 
of  the  company — publishers,  editors, 
financial  officers,  marketers,  report¬ 
ers  and  in-house  technical  experts. 
Each  can  contribute  a  unique  per¬ 
spective  on  what  the  new  technology 
should  be  able  to  do.  Moreover,  open 
communication  early  on  will  help  pre¬ 
vent  disappointed  users  down  the 
road.  Of  course,  once  the  company 
generates  general  performance  stan¬ 
dards  for  the  technology,  it  can 
always  ask  the  vendor  to  develop 
more  sophisticated  functional  and 
technical  specifications  as  part  of  its 
obligations. 

Copyright  issues 

The  news  company  will  need  tech¬ 
nical  experts  on  its  side.  Often,  out¬ 
side  consultants  are  engaged  for  this 
purpose  on  an  hourly  basis.  A  written 


agreement  should  be  signed  with  all 
such  consultants  to  establish  that  any 
work  that  they  undertake  for  the  news 
organization  is  a  “work  for  hire.” 
This  will  assure  that  the  copyright  to 
the  consultant’s  work  belongs  to  the 
company.  If  the  work  cannot  be  char¬ 
acterized  as  a  work  for  hire,  an  al¬ 
ternative  written  agreement  should 
assign  copyright  or  other  intellectual 
property  rights  related  to  the  work 
accomplished  for  the  company. 

Obsolescence  and  compatibility 

Two  essential  considerations 
should  be  addressed  in  the  company’s 
standards  for  the  new  technology: 
obsolescence  and  compatibility.  Any 
new  system  will  soon  be  challenged 
by  the  next  generation  of  software 
and  hardware.  The  company  should 
demand  in  its  agreements  with  ven¬ 
dors  and  consultants  that  the  new 
technology  can  be  upgraded  and  en¬ 
hanced  to  take  advantage  of  the  evo¬ 
lution  of  technology.  The  company 
should  also  obligate  the  vendor  to  be 
responsible  for  assisting  with  such 
(Continued  on  page  103) 


When  you  make  quality  products, 
they  speak  for  themselves. 

Western  Lithotech  plateroom 
chemistry  has  been  doing  just  that  for  over 
60  years. 

“Selling”  itself  with  dependable  pro¬ 
cessing  performance,  long  life,  emd  in¬ 
novative  new  environmental  formulas. 

Today,  Western  offers  the  broadest  line 
of  developers,  finishers,  coatings  and  more. 

Specially  designed  for  newspapers,  it’s 
the  chemistry  that  helps  meet  deadline 
after  deadline..£conomically. 


The 


best 


good  product 


ALAN  H.  MEYER 


WESTERN 

GTHOTECH 


^  A  Mitsubishi  Kasei  (!)ompany 


3433  Tree  Court  Industrial  Blvd.  St.  Louis,  MO  63122 
(314)  225-5031  or  1-800-325-3310  Fax:  (314)  8254681 


See  Us  at  ANPA/TEC®  ’91.  Booth  No.  2263 
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Precision.  Fidelity.  Vivid  reality. 
Absolute  simplicity.  Breathtaking  detail 
—  just  some  of  the  thousand  words 
any  LS-3500  scan  is  worth.  But  how 
can  words  suffice  when  Nikon  is,  once 
again,  defining  a  standard? 

Exhibit  A:  The  Shot  Rick  Muller's 
masterpiece  to  the  right  We  call  it 
'Color  ^paraling. '  Captured  by  Nikkor  j 
optics,  it  was  scanned  on  the  LS-3500.  m 
Exhibit  B:  The  Reviews.  m 

[The  LS-3500]  wins  overall  for  flexibil-  S 
ity  in  resolution  and  for  the  wide  range 
of  controls  it  offers,  ’  said  MacUser.* 

To  quote  a  MacWEEK  comparison,  “The 
Nikon  scanner's  self-calibration  and 
auto-focusing  set  a  new  standard  in 
ease  of  use  for  slide  scanners.  It's  also 
noticeably  faster 
The  LS-3500 
Scanner  provides  * 
the  same  results  M  « 
on  a  Macintosh*  ■  6 
IBM*  MS-DOS  or  1  S- 
UNIX*  system.  1  ^ 

Exhibit  C:  The  Real  %  5 
Upshot  Concerned  that  |l  ^ 
our  35mm  format  might  «  * 
be  limiting?  Please  note:  » 

Exhibit  A  began  life  as  an  \ 

8x10  transparency.  Also  note 
that  the  LS-3500  performs  equally  well 
with  negatives  and  monochromes.  So, 
ultimately,  the  format  of  your  source  #’ 
material  is  largely  immaterial. 

For  more  information,  write  or  call: 

Nikon  Electronic  Imaging,  Dept  B2,  , 

101  Cleveland  Avenue,  Bay  shore, 

NY  11706,  (516)  547-4355.  Or  call 
1-800-NIK0N-US  for  the  nearest  dealer. 
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DESi 

SEPARATING 
THE  NIKON  LS~3500. 


See  us  at 
ANPA/TEC 
Booth  #3345 
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INTEGRATED  INSERTING  SYSTEMS 


'ADI 


GROWING  PRODUaiON 
NEEDS  PRODUOION  EQUIPMENT 
THAT  CAN  GROW 


GMA,  the  leader  in  Integrated  Inserting  Systems,  pro¬ 
vides  the  latest  technology  and  total  system  solutian  ta 
today's  newspaper  distribution  requirements.  From  the 
press  folder  to  the  dock  area,  GMA  can  design  a  custamized 
High  Speed  SLS-1000  or  SLS-40  Inserting  System  under  the 
control  of  GMAX™  Advanced  Saftware  Cantrals.  GMAX 
includes  GMA's  PACKAGE  MONITORING  SYSTEM  (PMS), 
and  MISSED  INSERT  REPAIR  SYSTEM  (MIRS),  advanced  and 
praven  computer-cantralled  inserting  management  systems, 
guaranteeing  up  ta  1000  zones,  100%  product  integrity, 
while  also  providing  executive  management  and  produc- 
tian  reparting  systems.  GMA's  GROUP  MANAGEMENT 
SYSTEM  (GMS)  further  controls  press  conveyor,  inserting, 
and  dawnstream  mailroom  equipment  in  order  to  elec¬ 
tronically  manage  the  camplete  packaging  and  distribu- 
tian  center. 

Starting  at  the  press,  GMA's  NEWS-GRIP™  Single 
Gripper  Canveyar  delivers  products  up  to  160  pages 
directly  to  the  pocket  of  the  High  Speed  SLS-1000®  and 
SLS-40®  Inserting  Systems,  utilizing  GMA's  exclusive 
On-Line  PRESS-TO-POCKEF"  (FTP)  inserting  feature — at 
press  speeds. 


The  GMA  LINE  STORAGE  SYSTEM,  AF-100  HOPPER 
LOADER,  TS-900  COUNTER  STACKER,  and  BUNDLE 
LABELING  SYSTEM  further  extend  the  capabilities  of  the 
most  advanced  technology  available  to  satisfy  the  growing 
inserting  demands  of  the  newspaper  industry. 

Whether  you  are  a  small  daily  or  a  large  metropolitan 
newspaper,  GMA's  inserting  family  allows  you  to  grow 
as  your  production  needs  increase. 

GMA  High  Speed  SLS-1000®  and  SLS-40®  Inserting 
Systems  have  been  installed  in  over  400  newspapers  in 
the  United  States,  Canada,  Europe  and  Australia. 

For  more  information: 

CORPORATE  HEADQUARTERS  MANUFACTURING 


AND  SALES 

11  Main  Street 
Southborough,  MA  01772 
Tel  508-481-8562 
FAX  508-485-2060 


AND  ENGINEERING 

2980  Avenue  B 
Bethlehem,  PA  18017 
Tel.  215-694-9494 
FAX  215-694-0776 


FROM  GMA 10 
ANPA/TEC 


GMA  is  proud  of  our  relationship 
with  ANPA/TEC  which  started 
when  our  company  was  founded 
in  1976.  As  a  result  of  our  par¬ 
ticipation  in  ANPA/TEC  through¬ 
out  the  past  years,  we  have  been 
able  to  respond  to  the  needs  of 
the  newspaper  industry  and  to 
develop  our  company. 

The  growth  of  our  company  has 
paralleled  the  significant  develop¬ 
ment  of  inserting  and  mailroom 
system  requirements  for  the 
newspaper  industry.  The  strong 
demand  from  newspaper  adver¬ 
tisers  resulting  in  larger  daily  and 
Sunday  packages,  zoning,  and 
total  market  coverage  will  result 
in  the  announcement  of  new 
hardware  and  software  control 
technology  at  ANPA/TEC  to 
satisfy  these  industry  demands. 

GMA  is  looking  forward  to  a  con¬ 
tinuing  relationship  with  AN  PA 
and  to  a  further  contribution  to 
the  inserting  and  distribution 
needs  of  the  newspaper  industry. 
Our  company  objectives  are  to 
listen,  to  learn,  and  to  be  respon¬ 
sive  to  your  requirements. 

Best  wishes  for  a  successful 
ANPA/TEC  and  for  continuing 
success  in  the  growth  of  our 
industry. 


John  F.  Connors,  Jr.,  President 


HERE'S  HOW  YOU 
CAN  GROW  WITH  GMA... 
SLS-1000/SLS-40 

The  foundation  of  GMA's  Integrated  Inserting  Systems  are 
the  High  Speed  SLS-1000  and  SLS-40  Inserting  Systems.  The 
SLS-1000  has  become  the  proven  standard  of  the  North 
American  newspaper  industry  with  the  straight  line  design 
and  modular  expandability  from  2  to  40  hoppers.  The  High- 
Speed  SLS-1000  provides  the  capacity  of  up  to  400  broad¬ 
sheet  pages  for  large  daily  and  Sunday  packaging  requirements 
at  speeds  up  to  25,000  copies  per  hour.  The  High  Speed 
SLS-1000  can  also  provide  both  single  and  double  delivery 
capabilities  and  utilizes  a  single  gripper  delivery  system  which 
guarantees  individual  copy  control  and  100%  product 
integrity. 

Another  example  of  GMA's  innovation  and  technology 
development  is  the  High  Speed  SLS-40  Inserting  System.  The 
SLS-40  has  the  capability  of  inserting  up  to  40,000  cph  with 
modular  expandability  from  2  to  8  insert  hoppers.  The  High 
Speed  SLS-40  has  been  designed  to  meet  the  standards  of 
both  the  European  newspaper  and  special  products  market, 
including  the  need  for  narrow  and  expanded  width  jacket 
sizes  and  smaller  page  size  products. 

Over  400  High  Speed  SLS-1000  and  SLS-40  Inserting  Systems 
have  been  sold  throughout  the  United  States,  Canada, 

Europe  and  Australia.  From  the  smallest  daily  to  the  largest 
metropolitan  newspaper,  GMA  has  provided  the  worldwide 
newspaper  industry  with  the  capability  to  grow  as  production 
needs  increase. 
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NEWS/TECH 


Miami  installs  Howtek  Colorscan 

Color  prepress  system  incorporates  products  from  Howtek,  Iris, 
Linotype-Hell,  Apple,  Quark,  Crosfield,  AP-Leaf  and  Sll 


By  Jim  Rosenberg 

Hudson,  N.H.-based  Howtek  Inc. 
has  sold  a  multisystem  configuration 
of  its  Colorscan  color  electronic  pre¬ 
press  system  to  Knight-Ridder’s 
Miami  Herald  Publishing  Co.,  where 
prepress  manager  David  Bauer  said 
installation  was  expected  to  begin  in 
mid-May.  Colorscan  is  a  turnkey 
solution  for  producing  plate-ready 
film  separations  of  fully  assembled 
pages  of  text,  line  art,  color  and 
monochrome  images. 

The  Herald  will  install  three  ’486 
PC-based  Colorscan  workstations, 
two  Scanmaster  3  +  flatbed  scanners, 
three  Scanmaster  35  Plus  35mm  slide 
scanners  and  an  interface  to  an  exist¬ 
ing  Crosfield  scanner. 

Bauer  said  Howtek  will  also  supply 
a  Model  3024  Iris  inkjet  color  proofer,  1 
two  108-pica  Linotype  film  recorders 
and  a  direct  interface  “to  whatever 
picture  desk  we  select.’’  He  said  he 
believed  that  assistant  managing  edi¬ 
tor,  graphics,  Steve  Rice  had  decided 
on  an  AP-Leaf  picture  desk. 

Of  particular  concern  was  getting 
output  speed  sufficient  for  a  metro 
daily.  It  was  among  reasons  for 
selecting  Howtek,  which  he  said  pro¬ 
vides  its  own  RIP  for  the  recorders 
rather  than  relying  on  a  PostScript 
RIP  that  might  be  too  slow  for  his 
requirements.  The  Linotronic  530 
recorders  offer  selectable  resolu¬ 
tions  from  423  to  2,540  dpi.  He 
said  the  Herald  plans  to  run  them  at 
1270  dpi  separations  at  21.r7min- 
ute. 

Using  the  Open  Prepress  Interface 
standard  developed  and  promoted  by 
Aldus,  page  geometry  will  come  from 
a  Macintosh  page  design  network. 
Colorscan  will  be  used  to  scan  in  art 
and  photos  and  make  color  correc¬ 
tions,  then  pass  low-resolution  ver¬ 
sions  of  images  to  the  Mac  network 
for  cropping,  sizing  and  page  de¬ 
sign.  When  completed  pages  are  sent 
back  to  Colorscan,  it  wilt  substi¬ 
tute  the  high-resolution  images  for 
output. 

Macs  on  the  page  design  network 
will  be  able  to  double  as  auxiliary 
Leafdesk  photo  editing  workstations. 
Each  is  an  fx  model  with  expanded 
memory,  accelerator  board  and  21" 


Radius  monitors  with  24-bit  color. 
There  wilt  also  be  a  bridge  from  the 
editorial  art  network. 

A  Hewlett-Packard  486  fiteserver 
will  serve  both  the  Howtek  system 
and  the  design  and  newsroom  Macin¬ 
tosh  local  area  networks.  “What 
we’re  trying  to  look  for  is  to  keep  a 
clean  path  to  optimize  the  speed  for 
going  into  the  color  system,”  said 
Bauer. 

The  design  network,  said  the  pre¬ 
press  manager,  will  consist  of  two 
Macs  on  the  Miami  Herald's  graphics 
desk,  one  for  El  Nuevo  Herald  and 
two  for  Tropic,  the  inserted  Sunday 
magazine  separately  printed  on  the 
company’s  Harris  heatset  press.  In 
all,  the  prepress  system  is  expected  to 
produce  120  to  130  four-color  pages 
weekly. 

For  Tropic,  he  said,  his  intention  is 
to  do  all  design  and  color  work  on  the 
Macs.  It  is  to  be  accomplished  in  con¬ 
junction  with  System  Integrators’ 
recently  available  Mac/55  Tandem- 
Macintosh  link  and  graphicsrdb 
graphics  database  (the  Herald  news¬ 
room  uses  an  SII  front-end). 

“This  is  really  the  main  portion  of 
our  test  —  we  want  Tropic  com¬ 
pletely  paginated,”  said  Bauer.  He 
explained  that  the  SII  package  should 
allow  edited  text  from  the  Editorial 
System/55  to  be  brought  over  to  the 
Mac  network,  where  page  designers 
using  QuarkXPress  will  lay  out  the 
text  and  low-resolution  color  imag¬ 
es  from  Howtek’s  Colorscan.  Assem¬ 
bled  pages  would  then  be  passed 
to  the  Howtek  system  for  full- 
page  output  using  high-resolution 
images. 

“I  needed  that  SII  [Mac/55]  piece 
to  satisfy  the  newsroom’s  de¬ 
sire  ...  to  keep  the  actual  version  of 
the  text  file  in  the  editorial  sys¬ 
tem  —  if  there  are  any  edits  at 
the  last  minute  or  changes  on  the 
design  part  —  to  be  able  to  update  it 
back  to  the  SII  [System/'55].” 

Bauer  said  selection  of  the  Howtek 
system  resulted  from  the  combination 
of  processing  speed  from  its  486 
machine  and  proprietary  RIP  and  its 
capability  of  networking  with  all  the 
other  pieces  everyone  else  wanted 
to  use  —  Macs  for  graphics  and 


page  layout  and  AP-Leaf  for  wire- 
photos. 

“It  just  fit  with  all  the  other  in¬ 
terests  I  had  to  deal  with,”  he  said. 

DataTimes  adds 
150  on-line  sources 

DataTimes,  Oklahoma  City,  is 
adding  more  than  150  daily  newspa¬ 
pers,  trade  publications  and  govern¬ 
ment  research  sources,  increasing  its 
total  number  of  information  sources 
available  for  on-line  searching  to 
more  than  800  from  four  continents, 
including  100  daily  newspapers. 

The  latest  dailies  to  be  added  by 
DataTimes  are  the  Boston  Globe,  Des 
Moines  Register,  Fort  Worth  Star- 
Telegram,  Kansas  City  Star,  Las 
Vegas  Review-Journal  and  Detroit 
News. 

An  agreement  with  Comline  Inter¬ 
national  will  expand  DataTimes’ 
number  of  Japanese  information 
sources  with  a  daily  package  of 
articles  translated  into  English  from 
over  130  Japanese-Ianguage  dailies, 
news  services,  government  organiza¬ 
tions  and  trade  publications.  Comline 
also  provides  its  own  research  into 
Japan’s  industry  and  politics.  Also 
covering  Japan  is  U.S. -based  Busi¬ 
ness  Tokyo,  which  focuses  on  how 
foreign  firms  can  successfully  com¬ 
pete  in  Japan. 

To  monitor  financial  markets 
developments,  DataTimes  offers  full- 
text  retrieval  of  six  American  Banker 
Publications  titles,  including  the  flag¬ 
ship  American  Banker. 

For  the  entertainment  business, 
DataTimes  now  provides  on-line 
access  to  BPI  Newswire’s  Hollywood 
Reporter,  Billboard,  Back  Stage, 
Amusement  Business  and  Music  & 
Media. 

Sony  fills 
sales  post 

Sony  Corp.  of  America  has  named 
David  E.  MacWhorter  vice  president 
of  sales  and  marketing  of  its  elec¬ 
tronic  photography  and  publishing 
division. 
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AP  introduces  | 
local  business  alerts 

Two  new  Associated  Press  ser¬ 
vices,  which  work  with  its  Select- 
Stocks,  alert  business  editors  to 
national  marketplace  developments 
that  have  local  business  impact. 

AP  BusinessWatch  is  Microsoft 
Windows-compatible  PC  software 
that  lets  editors  track  market  activity 
and  news  development  for  up  to  100 
stocks  of  their  choice.  AP  Tradeline, 
an  on-line  market  database  main¬ 
tained  by  IDD  Information  Services 
Inc.,  New  York,  gives  members 
access  to  up  to  15  years’  worth  of 
market  history  on  more  than  160,000 
stocks,  bonds,  mutual  funds  and 
options. 

BusinessWatch  updates  stock  sales 
information  every  half-hour.  Prices 
can  be  displayed  as  a  line  graph,  and 
several  stocks  can  be  graphed  at  the 
same  time  for  comparison.  If  a  stock’s 
price  rises  or  falls  by  a  user-deter¬ 
mined  percentage,  the  stock  is  high¬ 
lighted  in  color.  The  program  also 
informs  an  editor  when  news  affecting 
a  selected  company  moves  on  the 
wire  by  marking  the  stock  with  an 
asterisk.  The  related  story  is  moved 
to  a  special  queue  for  easy  retrieval. 
Editors  can  use  AP  BusinessWatch 
to  look  at  the  current  price  of  any 
stock  —  not  just  the  chosen  list  of  100 
(which  can  be  changed  at  any  time). 

AP  Tradeline  enables  members  to 
compare  past  performance  of  securi¬ 
ties  based  on  a  hypothetical  $1,000 
investment  in  each.  They  can  also  be 
measured  against  hundreds  of  market 
indexes. 

To  run  AP  BusinessWatch,  a  mem¬ 
ber  needs  the  daily  SelectStocks  ser¬ 
vice,  a  suitably  equipped  personal 
computer  and  Windows  software.  Cost 
is  a  one-time  installation  and  licensing 
charge.  AP  Tradeline  also  requires  a 
modem.  Its  cost  depends  on  connect 
time.  Instructions  accompany  both 
services,  support  for  which  is  avail¬ 
able  at  the  SelectStocks  help  number. 

Mycro-Tek  names 
new  Western  rep 

Bryan  A.  Moss  has  joined  Wichita- 
based  Mycro-Tek  as  a  sales  represen¬ 
tative  for  the  publishing  systems  com¬ 
pany’s  Mycro-Comp  newspaper  divi¬ 
sion.  He  is  responsible  for  Mycro- 
Comp  front-end  sales  and  system 
integration  in  nine  Western  states. 

Moss  has  also  served  as  a  represen¬ 
tative  for  Compugraphic  and  How- 
tek,  among  other  companies. 
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HERE'S  ANOTHER  WAY 
TO  GROW  WITH  GNIA... 
CMS 

GMA  is  proud  to  announce  the  Group  Management  System 
(GMS),  the  newest  member  of  GMAX  Advanced  Software 
Controls. 

GMS  provides  total  control  of  multiple  High  Speed  SLS-1000 
Inserting  Systems,  press  conveyors,  and  downstream  moilroom 
equipment.  The  GMS  system  includes  a  combination  of 
several  system  components  and  a  VAX  based  system  with 
Ethernet  interfacing  to  all  moilroom  systems,  including  GMA's 
Package  Monitoring  System  (PMS)  and  the  main  frame  com¬ 
puter  of  the  Newspaper  Circulation  Department.  The  GMS 
System  provides  hard  copy  printouts  among  several  interac¬ 
tive  terminals  for  production  and  management  reporting 
requirements. 

Other  proven  systems  of  GMAX  Advanced  Software  Controls 
include  PMS,  as  well  as  Missed  Insert  Repair  System  (MIRS). 

With  PMS  and  MIRS,  the  High  Speed  SLS-1000  Inserting 
Systems  have  the  most  proven  capability  for  100%  product 
integrity,  up  to  1000  zones,  executive  and  production 
management  reporting,  system  diagnostics,  and  an  easy  to 
use  friendly  interface  with  the  latest  CRT  technology. 

GMS  and  GMAX  Advanced  Software  Controls  reflects  the 
maximum  solution  to  automated  control  for  today's  Packaging 
and  Distribution  requirements. 

Call  today  for  more  information  or  see  us  at  BOOTH 
1431-ANPA/TEC  '91  in  Las  Vegas! 


NEWS/TECH  - 

Newspaper  production,  operations  appointments 


William  J.  Higginson,  previously 
production  director  at  the  Trento- 
nian,  has  been  named  to  the  same 
position  at  the  New  Haven  (Conn.) 
Register.  Both  newspapers  are  man¬ 
aged  by  the  Journal  Register  Co., 
based  in  Trenton,  N.J. 

*  *  * 

The  Worcester,  Mass.  Telegram  & 
Gazette  announced  the  promotion  of 
dayside  engraving  room  foreman 
Robert  P.  Dupuis  to  assistant  produc¬ 
tion  manager. 

Dupuis  joined  the  paper  in  1971  as  a 
photoengraver,  becoming  assistant 
nightside  engraving  room  foreman  in 
1973.  He  had  been  dayside  foreman 
since  1984. 

*  *  * 

S.  Keating  Rhoads,  finance  and 
operations  vice  president  at  the 
Morning  Call,  Allentown,  Pa.,  joined 
the  Los  Angeles  Times  in  the  new 
position  of  Los  Angeles  operations 
director.  Both  newspapers  are  Times 
Mirror  Co.  publications. 

Responsible  for  production  opera¬ 
tions  at  the  Times’  Olympic,  San  Fer¬ 
nando  Valley  and  downtown  Los 
Angeles  plants,  he  reports  to  Mike 
Williams,  operations  vice  presi¬ 
dent. 

Rhoads  joined  the  Morning  Call  in 
1984  as  finance  and  administration 
director  and  was  named  a  vice  presi¬ 
dent  in  1987.  He  had  earlier  served  as 
finance  director  for  Reporter  Pub¬ 
lishing  Co.  and  as  business  manager 
for  the  San  Diego  Urban  Newspaper 
Group  and  for  the  San  Francisco 
Progress. 

*  *  * 

Pioneer  Press  Newspapers,  in  Wil¬ 
mette,  Ill.,  a  part  of  Chicago-based 
Sun-Times  Co.,  has  hired  Stan  Rich¬ 
mond  as  production  vice  president. 

His  25  years  in  print  management 
included  work  as  production  director 
for  the  last  six  years  at  the  Middlesex 
(Mass.)  News. 

«  *  * 

The  Fort  Lauderdale,  Fla.  Sun- 
Sentinel  announced  the  appointment 
of  Richard  H.  Malone  as  production 
director.  Formerly  production  direc¬ 
tor  at  the  New  Y ork  Daily  News,  he  is 
responsible  for  all  production  opera¬ 
tions  and  reports  to  operations  vice 
president  Jim  Robinson. 

Malone  joined  the  Chicago  Tribune 
in  1979,  where  he  worked  for  12  years 
in  various  production  and  advertising 


positions  before  being  transferred  by 
the  Tribune  Co.  to  its  New  York 
paper  as  new  production  plant  project 
manager.  The  company  sold  the  Daily 
News  to  Maxwell  Newspapers  Inc. 
earlier  this  year.  The  Sun-Sentinel  is 
also  a  Tribune  Co.  property. 

*  *  * 

Adams  Publishing  Corp.  an¬ 
nounced  the  promotion  of  Pat  Eagan 
to  production  manager  and  building 
and  mechanical  superintendent  at  the 
Macomb  Daily.  He  joined  the  Mt. 
Clemens,  Mich.,  paper  in  1979. 

*  *  * 

Knight-Ridder’s  Philadelphia 
Newspapers  Inc.  has  named  two-time 
Pulitzer  Prize  winner  Bill  Marimow  to 
a  new  management  position  con¬ 
cerned  with  the  move  to  a  suburban 
printing  plant. 

The  Philadelphia  Inquirer  city  edi¬ 
tor  assumes  the  job  of  assistant  to  the 
publisher  this  week.  He  is  responsible 
for  coordinating  the  transition  of  the 
printing  of  the  Inquirer  and  the  Phila¬ 
delphia  Daily  News  to  the  Schuylkill 
production  and  distribution  facility 
now  under  construction  in  Montgom¬ 
ery  County,  14  miles  from  downtown 
Philadelphia.  Both  papers  are  sched¬ 
uled  to  transfer  printing  to  the  new 
plant  next  year. 

PNI  publisher  and  chairman  Robert 
J.  Hall  said  the  schedule  was  far 
enough  along  that  it  needed  attention 
from  someone  “whose  sole  focus  will 
be  the  transition  to  the  new  plant.” 
Marimow  will  work  with  the  com¬ 
pany’s  transition  committee. 

Marimow  joined  the  Inquirer  in 
1972  as  a  business  reporter,  soon 
moving  to  trends  and  labor.  By  the 
late  1970s  he  was  City  Hall  bureau 
chief.  With  Jonathan  Neuman  he  won 
a  Pulitzer  for  stories  on  police  vio¬ 
lence.  Except  for  a  Nieman  Fellow¬ 
ship  at  Harvard  University,  Marimow 
was  a  general-assignment  reporter 
through  the  mid-1980s,  when  he  was 
awarded  a  second  Pulitzer  for  stories 
detailing  unwarranted  attacks  on  citi¬ 
zens  by  police  dogs.  Before  becoming 
city  editor  in  1989,  he  served  as  Main 
Line  Neighbors  editor  and  New 
Jersey  editor. 

PNI’s  new  $299.5  million  facility 
will  occupy  660,000  square  feet  on  a 
46-acre  site  along  the  Schuylkill 
River.  Its  editorial,  composing  and 
business  departments  will  remain  in 
Philadelphia. 


Veteran  Associated  Press  news¬ 
man  and  executive  David  Tomlin  has 
been  named  the  AP’s  deputy  director 
of  communications  and  technology. 
With  a  news,  marketing  and  technol¬ 
ogy  background  at  AP  bureaus  and  in 
its  New  York  headquarters,  Tomlin 
most  recently  was  a  senior-level  proj¬ 
ect  manager  for  SelectStocks. 

After  serving  in  various  positions  at 
several  AP  bureaus,  Tomlin  moved  to 
New  York  in  1988  as  deputy  director 
for  newspaper  membership.  Before 
joining  the  AP,  he  had  worked  for 
dailies  in  Virginia,  Washington,  D.C, 
and  Texas. 

*  iii  ii< 

Dottle  A.  Butler  has  been  promoted 
to  senior  vice  president/production 
operations  at  USA  Today. 

Formerly  vice  president/produc¬ 
tion  operations,  with  responsibility 
for  advertising  and  prepress  opera¬ 
tions,  publishing  systems  and  techni¬ 
cal  services,  she  now  assumes 
responsibility  for  USA  Today  print 
sites,  network  operations  and  the 
Quality  Analysis  Center,  which  eval¬ 
uates  the  printing  quality  of  each  print 
site. 

Butler,  who  began  her  newspaper 
career  at  the  News-Journal,  Wilming¬ 
ton,  Del.,  joined  USA  Today  in  1985 
as  advertising  services  director.  In 
1988  she  was  named  vice  president/ 
advertising  operations.  The  next  year 
she  was  appointed  to  the  production 
operations  position. 

Daily  News  signs 
Donohue  pact 

Robert  Maxwell’s  New  York  Daily 
News  has  signed  a  $57  million  a  year 
contract  to  buy  newsprint  from 
Donohue  Inc. 

The  deal  calls  for  the  News  to  buy 
60,000  tons  a  year,  about  half  its 
needs,  for  five  years. 

Added  to  an  earlier  deal  with  Max¬ 
well’s  Mirror  Group  Newspapers  of 
London,  the  Daily  News  pact  makes 
Maxwell  one  of  Donohue’s  primary 
clients. 

And  why  not?  Maxwell  owns  49% 
of  a  holding  company  that  controls 
Donohue,  (^uebecor  Inc.  owns  51% 
of  the  holding  company,  Miracor 
Inc.,  which  owns  53%  of  Quebec- 
based  Donohue.  Donohue’s  stock  is 
publicly  traded. 
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Western  Lithotech 
gets  new  exec, 
office  and  sale 

Takuji  Tsukuda,  a  senior  manager 
with  20  years’  experience  at  parent 
company  Mitsubishi  Kasei’s  Printing 
Plate  Group,  was  named  executive 
vice  president  of  St.  Louis-based 
Western  Lithotech.  He  will  supervise 
technological  development  for  the 
company’s  plateroom  product  line. 

The  company  also  announced  for¬ 
mation  of  a  branch  facility  in  Stafford¬ 
shire,  England,  Western  Lithotech 
Europe  Ltd.,  which  will  concentrate 
on  plateroom  equipment  sales  and 
service  to  newspapers  and  commer¬ 
cial  printers.  The  U.K.  branch  will 
offer  the  company’s  complete  line  of 
automated  plate  processing  equip¬ 
ment,  as  well  as  plates  and  chemi¬ 
stries.  Kevin  Dewhurst,  formerly  an 
executive  with  a  Western  Lithotech 
dealer,  was  named  the  branch’s  man¬ 
aging  director. 

The  Record,  Hackensack,  N.J., 
recently  purchased  a  Western  Litho¬ 
tech  Lith-X-Pozer  10  plate  exposure 
unit,  two  Lithoplater  processors,  two 
Lithobenders  and  a  Pneumatic  Plate 
Punch. 

Barnes  joins 
Graphics  Microsystems 

Former  Chemco  Systems  Co. 
president  Fredrick  A.  Barnes  Jr.  has 
been  appointed  vice  president  of  mar¬ 
keting,  sales  and  service  at  Graphic 
Microsystems  Inc.  Based  in  Sunny¬ 
vale,  Calif.,  GMl  supplies  automated 
ink  control  systems  and  the  color 
measurement  products  of  Cosar 
Corp.,  which  it  recently  acquired. 

Noting  new  product  development 
and  additional  future  acquisitions, 
GMl  president  Steve  Runyon  said 
Barnes  will  lead  the  company’s 
strategic  planning  and  market  devel¬ 
opment  effort  and  is  responsible  for 
integrating  Cosar  and  GMl  systems. 

The  company  also  expanded  its 
sales  force  with  the  additions  of  Louis 
R.  Barcay  to  manage  the  Central 
Eastern  territory  and  Ronald  W. 
Horn  to  manage  the  Southeastern  ter¬ 
ritory. 

Barcay,  a  former  Akiyama  Corp.  of 
America  regional  sales  representa¬ 
tive,  brings  to  GMl  a  20-year  back¬ 
ground  in  the  printing  equipment  and 
accessories  markets.  Horn’s  30 
years’  experience  in  the  printing 
industry,  most  recently  as  Anchor 
Chemicals  vice  president,  includes 
positions  in  sales  and  management  in 
the  lithographic  chemicals,  densi¬ 
tometry  and  typesetting  industries. 
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...  AND  ANOTHER  WAY 
TO  GROW  WITH  GNIA. . . 
NEWS-GRIP 

GMA's  NEWS-GRIP  Single  Gripper  Conveyor  provides  the 
latest  technology  to  the  newspaper  industry  for  precise  pick¬ 
up  at  the  press  folder  and  delivery  of  press  products  to  the 
moilroom  at  speeds  up  to  80,000  cph. 

NEWS-GRIP  guarantees  individual  copy  control  throughout 
the  moilroom,  either  on-line  to  GMA's  High  Speed  SLS-1000 
or  SLS-40  Inserting  Systems,  or  direct  to  a  stacker  position. 

GMA's  unique  gripper  design  picks  up  and  controls  a  wide 
variety  of  press  products  from  small  tabloids  to  large  North 
American  newspaper  products  up  to  160  pages  broadsheet. 
NEWS-GRIP  not  only  holds  the  paper  securely,  but  also  cor¬ 
rects  misaligned  copies  from  the  folder. 

NEWS-GRIP  Single  Gripper  Conveyor  has  been  widely  ac¬ 
cepted  by  small  daily  and  large  metropolitan  newspapers  for 
expansion  of  existing  mailrooms  or  new  building  programs. 

GMA's  NEWS-GRIP  is  another  way  to  grow  with  GMA  and 
reflects  the  latest  technology  for  today's  Packaging  and 
Distribution  requirements. 

Call  today  for  more  information  or  see  us  at  BOOTH 
1431-ANPA/TEC  '91  in  Las  Vegas! 


Intimidation  won’t  work 

Despite  protests  from  a  group  of  townsfolk,  small  Maine  daily 
vows  to  continue  its  aggressive  coverage  of  local  affairs 


By  Tony  Case 

Some  residents  of  the  New  England 
town  of  Brunswick,  Maine,  have  con¬ 
fronted  the  owner  of  the  town’s  only 
daily  newspaper  within  the  pages  of 
the  paper  itself. 

A  letter  signed  by  161  people  iden¬ 
tifying  themselves  as  “newcomers 
and  old-timers,  neighbors  and 
friends  .  .  .  your  public,  your  read¬ 
ers,  the  people  you  serve”  appeared 
in  the  form  of  a  full-page,  paid  adver¬ 
tisement  in  a  recent  edition  of  the 
Times  Record  of  Brunswick. 

The  letter  called  on  president  and 
publisher  Campbell  B.  Niven  to 
refrain  from  running  stories  in  his 
paper  which  the  letter’s  writers  claim 
are  hypercritical  and  potentially 
damaging. 

“We  don’t  ask  for  only  good  news 
or  any  form  of  censorship,”  it  read. 
“We  do  ask  for  some  restraint  when 
people’s  lives  and  reputations  are  at 
stake  and  the  ‘news’  involved  is  mar¬ 
ginal,  at  best.” 

The  letter  apparently  echoed  some 
dismay  among  certain  readers  over 
previous  Times  Record  stories  about 
prominent  citizens  who  had  been 
charged  with  indecency  at  an  area 
park. 

The  local  parks  and  recreation 


The  Times  Record  carried  this  full- 
page  paid  ad  critical  of  its  cover¬ 
age  which  was  signed  by  161  town 
residents. 

increase  you  have  ignored  the  re¬ 
sponsibility  that  accompanies  that 
power,”  the  letter  charged.  “Your 
front  pages  no  longer  reflect  our  work 
and  pride.  They  flaunt  our  misfor¬ 
tunes  and  mistakes.  Our  dignity  is 
buried  in  the  heap  of  your  sensation¬ 
alism.” 


Shaw  maintains  that  the  Times  Record’s  phiiosophy 
about  news  coverage  is  dear:  “We  don’t  make  up  the 
stories  that  unfoid  here,  but  by  God,  we’re  not  going 
to  back  away  from  them  either.’’ 


authority  reportedly  had  commis¬ 
sioned  the  police  department’s  assis¬ 
tance  in  curbing  some  lewd  activity  at 
the  park.  Charges  of  public  indecency 
were  eventually  brought  against  three 
people,  one  of  them  an  area  police 
chief. 

Some  individuals  who  had  signed 
their  names  to  the  letter  themselves 
have  been  subjects  of  Times  Record 
stories,  not  all  of  which  necessarily 
have  been  records  of  human  accom¬ 
plishment. 

“As  the  owner  and  publisher  of  our 
only  daily  newspaper,  you  hold  tre¬ 
mendous  power,  and  with  alarming 


It  went  on  to  call  Niven’s  tactics 
“disrespectful,”  “abusive,”  and 
“destructive,”  and  admonished  the 
paper  for  its  “parasitic  attachment  to 
our  failings.” 

Niven  responded  by  publishing  a 
column  of  his  own  in  which  he 
addressed  the  perturbed  letter  writ¬ 
ers. 

Defending  the  paper’s  reporting 
methods,  Niven  wrote  that  the  stories 
about  the  indecency  crackdown  had 
been  “appropriate  and  accurate.” 

He  went  on  to  acknowlege,  none¬ 
theless,  that  the  story  had  been  a  sad 
and  tragic  one,  adding  that  the  paper 


felt  “deep  grief  for  all  those  who  are 
hurt  by  news  events.” 

“Making  the  final  decision  on  the 
publication  of  stories  which  may  have 
an  adverse  effect  on  individuals  in  our 
area  is  certainly  the  most  difficult 
part  of  our  work,”  he  continued.  “We 
have  attempted  and  will  always  at¬ 
tempt  to  make  those  decisions  care¬ 
fully  and  fairly.” 

The  Times  Record  previously  had 
received  some  flak  for  other  stories 
it  had  run  about  the  embezzlement  of 
funds  from  a  local  church  by  one  of  its 
members,  two  other  embezzlement 
cases,  and  an  alleged  rape,  according 
to  Niven. 

While  the  paper  has  been  “soundly 
criticized”  for  certain  articles,  how¬ 
ever,  it  also  has  “received  some 
praise  for  the  reporting  of  these  diffi¬ 
cult  events,”  Niven  added. 

The  Times  Record  has  been  subject 
to  some  especially  vigorous  support 
following  the  recent  criticism  against 
it,  in  fact,  mostly  by  way  of  its  letters 
column. 

In  one  such  letter  to  the  editor, 
Brunswick  resident  Tad  Bartlett  said, 
“What  disturbs  me  greatly  is  the 
thinly  veiled  threat  of  a  Moral  Major¬ 
ity-type  attitude  attempting  to  stifle 
the  right  of  a  newspaper  to  report  the 
news.” 

Another  Brunswick  resident,  D. 
Kilton  Andrew  Jr.  wrote,  “A  news¬ 
paper’s  job  is  to  hold  up  a  mirror  so 
people  can  see  themselves.  If  people 
are  displeased  with  what  they  see, 
they  need  to  examine  their  world  for 
improvements  rather  than  shopping 
for  tar  and  feathers.” 

“Media  bashing  has  become  a 
popular  sport  in  America,”  observed 
area  resident  and  former  New  York 
Times  sports  editor  Bob  Geiger. 
“Now  the  Times  Record  is  getting 
heaped  with  blame.” 

Times  Record  editor  Terry  L.  Shaw 
told  E&P,  “Any  reasonable  person 
reading  this  newspaper  would  not  call 
it  sensational. 

“The  people  who  took  out  the  full- 
page  ad  want  to  sugarcoat  reality,  and 
no  matter  how  much  pressure  they 
attempt  to  apply,  this  newspaper  will 
not  be  intimidated  or  censored  by  a 
hysterical  group  of  people  who  want 
to  pretend  nothing  bad  ever  happens 
in  this  community.” 
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Several  months  ago,  in  the  wake  of 
some  of  the  criticism,  the  Times 
Record  enlisted  the  help  of  a  former 
Brunswick  town  manager  to  act  as  a 
part-time  ombudsman. 

According  to  Niven,  the  responsi¬ 
bility  of  the  ombudsman  is  “to  review 
the  concerns  of  people  who  may  feel 
they  have  been  adversely  impacted 
by  the  newspaper.” 

Shaw  added  that  having  a  former 
town  official  serve  in  the  position  is 
beneficial  in  that  it  might  make  the 
paper  “more  approachable  to  the 
public.” 

In  one  letter  to  the  editor,  however, 
area  resident  Arthur  W.  Frederick 
urged  the  paper  to  “Fire  the  ombuds¬ 
man  and  do  what  you  think  is  right.” 

“We  welcome  the  opinions  of  all  of 
our  readers  and  are  particularly  proud 
of  the  very  open  and  full  discussion 
that  is  generated  on  all  public  issues, 
including  our  performance,  in  our  let¬ 
ters  to  the  editor  column,”  Niven 
wrote. 

The  debate  over  the  Times 
Record’s  reporting  methods  may  not 
be  over  yet,  though.  Niven  ended  his 
rebuttal  by  warning  readers  that  “a 
number  of  news  stories  on  subjects  of 
great  concern”  were  headed  their 
way  in  the  near  future. 

“Our  primary  responsibility  as  a 
newspaper  is  to  present  the  news  on 
those  subjects  as  fully  and  as  objec¬ 
tively  as  we  can,”  he  concluded.  “We 
intend  to  perform  that  duty  to  the  best 
of  our  ability.” 

Shaw  maintains  that  the  Times 
Record’s  philosophy  about  news  cov¬ 
erage  is  clear:  “We  don’t  make  up  the 
stories  that  unfold  here,  but  by  God, 
we’re  not  going  to  back  away  from 
them  either.” 

MCI  offers 
900  service 

MCI  Communications  Corp.  has 
announced  a  service  that  allows  read¬ 
ers  and  viewers  to  phone  in  letters  to 
the  editor  on  caller-paid  900  numbers. 

MCI’s  Letterline  was  first  used  by 
Newsweek  magazine. 

The  system  lets  readers  call  in  any¬ 
time.  They  receive  an  explanation  of 
the  service  and  charges,  and  then  they 
leave  a  message. 

MCI,  based  in  Washington,  offers 
the  service  through  its  subsidiary, 
MCI  Information  Resources,  which 
maintains  the  hardware,  software  and 
call-answering  offices. 

The  service  “has  given  Newsweek 
readers  a  new  method  of  expressing 
their  opinions,  while  giving  our  maga¬ 
zine  a  useful  tool  to  measure  public 
reaction  to  current  issues,”  its  editor, 
Maynard  Parker,  said. 


...AND  STILL 
ANOTHER  WAY. . . 
PRESS-TO-POCKET 

GMA,  once  again  responding  to  the  growing  needs  of  the 
newspaper  industry,  has  developed  its  exclusive  PRESS-TO- 
POCKET  (PTP)  Inserting  System,  the  most  innovative  and 
proven  state-of-the-art  production  system  for  on-line  inserting 
of  your  daily  or  Sunday  newspaper,  at  press  speeds! 

This  high  performance  inserting  system  integrates  several 
GMA  designed  products  to  provide  a  highly  flexible  and  cost 
effective  system  for  your  total  inserting  requirements.  In¬ 
dividual  papers  up  to  160  pages  broadsheet  are  transported 
directly  from  the  press  to  the  pocket  of  the  SLS-1000,  utilizing 
GMA's  NEWS-GRIP  Single  Gripper  Conveyor  and  the  PRESS- 
TO-POCKET  (PTP)  Inserting  System. 

The  PTP  method  of  feeding  newspaper  jackets  into  the  in¬ 
serter  pocket  results  in  additional  advertising  potential  for 
your  daily  or  Sunday  product.  The  PTP  system  reduces  man¬ 
power  and  increases  net  throughput  and  efficiency  by 
eliminating  initial  hopper  setup  time  and  normal  jacket 
feeder  problems  associated  with  large  products. 

GMA's  exclusive  Press-To- Pocket  feature  is  the  key  to  an 
Integrated  Inserting  System  and  to  future  growth  in 
newspaper  packaging  and  distribution.  For  other  customized 
mailroom  applications,  GMA's  Integrated  Inserting  Systems' 
versatility  also  allows  you  to  utilize  the  SLS-1000  off-line  to 
produce  your  Sunday  Supplement  or  pre-stuff  package  with 
up  to  forty  inserts  in  a  single  pass  operation! 

Call  today  for  more  information  or  see  us  at  BOOTH 
1431-ANPA/TEC  ’91  in  Las  Vegas! - 
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Newspaper  technology  in  a  family  way 

Family-owned  newspaper  tech  vendors  continue 
to  flourish  even  in  these  tough  economic  times 


By  Mark  Fitzgerald 

Just  as  the  family-owned  newspa¬ 
per  remains  a  solid  institution  even  in 
this  era  of  chain  ownership,  family- 
owned  newspaper  technology  vendors 
continue  to  flourish  even  in  these  hard 
economic  times. 

Theirs  is  a  quiet  success  story 
whose  keys  are  as  elemental  as  old- 
fashioned  family  values. 

Tolstoy  said  every  unhappy  family 
is  unhappy  in  a  different  way,  but 
every  happy  family  is  happy  in  the 
same  way.  Family-owned  newspaper 
technology  businesses  —  whatever 
their  personal  lives  may  be  —  ap¬ 
pear  to  have  much  in  common  when  it 
comes  to  operating  the  business. 

Whether  their  business  traces  back 
generations  or  is  a  garage  start-up, 
whether  their  product  is  a  front-end 
system  or  printing  plates,  certain 
themes  occur  again  and  again  in  con¬ 
versations  with  family  owners. 

•  They  stress  long-term  growth 
over  short-term  earnings. 

•  They  take  a  cautious  —  but, 
they  say,  more  efficient  —  approach 
to  research  and  development  even  in 
the  most  high-tech  areas. 


•  They  claim  a  special  feeling  for 
the  individual  customer. 

•  They  pride  themselves  on  ser¬ 
vice  and  commitment. 

•  And  they  are  determined  to  sur¬ 
vive  no  matter  how  big  and  well- 
financed  their  competition. 

Family-owned  newspaper  tech 
companies  themselves  rarely  make  a 
big  deal  about  family  ownership. 

“You  don’t  really  market  the  fact 
that  you  are  a  family  corporation,  you 
market  the  corporation’s  products 
and  services,’’  said  Tripp  Casson, 
president  of  Southern  Lithoplate  in 
Raleigh,  N.C.  Southern  was  started 
by  Casson ’s  grandfather  54  years  ago. 

In  fact,  family  owners  acknowl¬ 


edge,  the  family  connection  can  occa¬ 
sionally  be  a  marketing  problem. 

“In  a  couple  of  instances  it’s  been  a 
problem  for  some  chains,’’  said  Jim 
Connell,  who,  with  his  wife  Suzette, 
owns  CompuText,  Inc.,  the  Houston- 
based  computer  systems  vendor. 

“I  think  there  is  a  feeling  that  if  [a 
company]  is  family-owned,  you’re 
taking  unfair  profits,”  he  added. 
“What  we’ve  done  then  is  invite  them 
to  review  the  books.  They  were  quite 
satisfied.” 

There  is  also  some  lingering  fear 
among  a  few  customers  that  family- 
owned  corporations  are  somehow 
more  vulnerable  to  business  interrup¬ 
tions  because  of  tragedy  or  some 
other  personal  reason. 

As  a  result,  this  theory  goes,  prod¬ 
ucts  from  family  businesses  may  be 
left  orphaned. 

However,  family  owners  say,  that 
logic  has  pretty  much  been  turned  on 
its  head  after  a  decade  that  saw 
some  giant  public  companies  start 
up  —  and  then  drop  —  projects  with 
manic  abandon. 

“We’ve  been  at  this  eight  or  nine 
years,”  Jim  Connell  said.  “There 


have  been  large  [publicly  owned] 
companies  that  have  come  and  gone 
in  that  period  of  time.” 

“In  an  industry  like  this  where  you 
aren’t  sure  who  is  going  to  be  around 
in  the  future,”  echoed  Richard 
Cichelli,  “a  dedicated  family-run 
operation  is  the  most  reliable  com¬ 
pany  you  can  choose.” 

Cichelli  owns  Nazareth,  Pa. -based 
Software  Consulting  Services,  a  ven- » 
dor  of  pagination  and  other  newspa¬ 
per  systems. 

However,  if  family  isn’t  something 
owners  talk  about  much  with  custom¬ 
ers,  they  nevertheless  fervently 
believe  that  customers  benefit 
because  of  this  ownership  style. 


Cichelli,  for  instance,  said  that  just 
a  couple  of  hours  before  a  telephone 
interview  he  had  assured  a  cus¬ 
tomer  there  was  no  reason  her  news¬ 
paper  had  to  move  up  from  its  current 
system  to  Software  Consulting’s  new 
486  chip-based  hardware. 

“And  I  thought  to  myself:  Who  else 
would  say  to  a  customer,  ‘As  long  as 
you  have  that  hardware,  we’ll  take 
care  of  it  and,  when  you  want  to 
advance  to  new  hardware,  we’ll  be 
there,  too.’  Who  else  would  let  a  sale 
go  like  that?”  Cichelli  said. 

There  is  something  about  a  family 
company,  several  owners  argued  in 
recent  interviews,  that  seems  to  per¬ 
sonalize  the  relationship  between  the 
business  and  its  customers.  I 

“There  is  more  of  a  personality  to  a 
customer,  rather  than  his  being  a 
number  as  at  some  large  companies,” 
said  Southern  Litho’s  Tripp  Casson. 

When,  for  instance,  Levien  Instru¬ 
ment  Company  a  few  years  ago  faced 
a  business  crisis  that  threatened  to 
destroy  it,  R.L.  “Raph”  Levien,  the 
family  firm’s  technical  director,  says 
he  briefly  considered  leaving  the  com¬ 
pany  himself. 

He  quickly  decided  that  was  some¬ 
thing  he  could  not  do  to  the  com¬ 
pany’s  customers. 

“I  feel  very  committed  to  those 
sales.  Those  sales  are  very  important, 
and  I  want  to  keep  them  updated.  So 
we  are  going  to  follow  it  through  all 
the  way,”  he  said. 

That  attitude  translates  into  super¬ 
ior  service,  the  family  owners  claim. 

Indeed,  Levien  Instruments,  for 
one,  gets  high  praise  for  its  service 
from  Jack  Helms,  production  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Fredericksburg  (Va.)  Free 
Lance-Star.  The  40,000-circulation 
daily  was  the  first  customer  for 
Levien’s  Byso  Screen,  a  color  photo 
editing  and  separation  system  with 
network  and  transmission  capability. 

“I  have  to  say,  as  far  as  service  is 
concerned,  I  don’t  think  there  is  any 
way  that  any  [publicly  held]  company 
could  have  provided  this  kind  of  ser¬ 
vice,  a  very  personal  service  and  very 
responsive  to  our  needs,”  Helms 
said. 

Levien  Instruments  is  also  an 
example  of  the  resiliency  of  many 
family-owned  companies  in  the  face 


Whether  their  business  traces  back  generations  or 
is  a  garage  start-up,  whether  their  product  is  a  front- 
end  system  or  printing  piates,  certain  themes  occur 
again  and  again  in  conversations  with  f amity 
owners. 
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of  sometimes  staggering  business 
challenges. 

The  company  began  with  a  mod¬ 
estly  successful  typesetting  program 
for  personal  computers,  and  soon 
branched  into  development  of  a  sys¬ 
tem  for  handling  photo  transmission. 

Just  as  the  product  was  ready  to  be 
released,  however,  the  Associated 
Press  announced  its  Leaf  Picture 
Desk,  the  photo  receiver  to  be  placed 
in  the  newsrooms  of  virtually  all  sub¬ 
scribers. 

“AP’s  Leaf  Desk  basically  closed 
down  our  market,”  Raph  Levien 
recalled. 

Then  the  family  quickly  re¬ 
bounded,  concentrating  instead  on 
color  photography  systems. 

Family  dynamics  played  a  large 
part  in  facing  that  crisis,  as  they  do  in 
most  every  decision,  Raph  Levien 
said. 

“My  father  [J.R.  “Jack”  Levien]  is 
incredible  in  terms  of  selling,  making 
contacts  and  marketing,  where  I  am 
more  attuned  to  the  technology  side,” 
the  younger  Levien  said. 

“So  we  actually  make  a  very  good 
team  in  that  way.  The  downside  is 
when  we  have  a  disagreement,  it’s 
very  hard  to  leave  it  at  the  end  of  the 
day,”  he  added. 

Even  that  downside  has  its  pluses, 
Levien  feels. 

“At  a  larger  organization,  the  deci¬ 
sions  are  kind  of  impersonal.  If  they¬ 
’re  bad  ones,  you  might  still  think, 
‘Well,  I  got  my  paycheck  and  that’s 
it.’  In  the  end  [in  the  family  decision 
process],  it  means  we  are  more  com¬ 
mitted  to  the  decision,”  Levien  said. 

Certainly,  family  owners  are  in¬ 
clined  to  be  more  cautious  when  — 
as  is  usually  the  case  —  their  own 
money  is  on  the  line. 

“We  make  those  kinds  of  decisions 
based  on  what  we  can  afford,”  Com- 
puText’s  Connell  said  flatly. 

“We’ve  never  used  venture  capi¬ 
tal,  so  where  a  larger  company  — 
that  might  itself  be  owned  by  yet 
a  larger  company  —  has  a  pool  of 
money  they  can  draw  on  as  long  as 
they  can  justify  a  project,  we  have  to 
pay  more  attention  to  the  planning 
process,”  he  said. 

“We  ask  ourselves;  Can  we  afford 
this?  Is  it  sellable?” 

A  very  similar  process  takes  place 
at  Software  Consulting  Services, 
president  Richard  Cichelli  said. 

“We  follow  the  Thomas  Edison 
model:  ‘Never  invent  anything  you 
haven’t  already  sold  two  of.’  ” 
Research  and  development  at  the 
company  is  strictly  low-risk,  Cichelli 
said. 

“We  don’t  have  a  lot  of  money  to 
screw  around  with  —  and  we  don’t 
take  our  customers’  investment  in  us 


lightly,  so  we  are  gruesomely  practi¬ 
cal  about  R&D,”  h^e  said. 

“We  go  to  the  early  adopters  in  this 
industry,”  Cichelli  said,  “and  say, 
‘Would  you  like  this  if  we  invented 
it?’  ” 

For  many  owners  of  family  busi¬ 
ness,  there  is  an  easy  rapport  with 
newspapers  that  predates  their  own 
ventures. 

Cichelli,  for  example,  spent  a 
decade  at  the  American  Newspaper 
Publishers  Association,  where  he 
developed  Layout  80,  a  dummying 
system  he  offers  in  its  current  ver¬ 
sion,  Layout  8000. 


he  added. 

For  newspapers.  Lamb  Grays  Har¬ 
bor  has  concentrated  on  developing 
Automated  Guided  Vehicle  (AGV) 
systems  and  vacuum  handling  equip¬ 
ment. 

“Our  entry  into  the  newspaper 
business  has  not  yet  been  profitable,” 
Lamb  said. 

“But  that’s  not  so  important 
because  we  see  progress  being  made, 
technology  improved  —  and  most 
important,  our  understanding  of  the 
needs  of  the  publishers  is  growing 
tremendously.  I  also  think  there  is  a 
growing  appreciation  among  publish¬ 


“IVeVe  never  used  venture  capital,  so  where  a 
larger  company  —  that  might  itself  be  owned  by  yet  a 
larger  company  —  has  a  pool  of  money  they  can  draw 
on  as  long  as  they  can  justify  a  project,  we  have  to 
pay  more  attention  to  the  planning  process,”  he  said. 


Connell,  too,  has  extensive  news¬ 
paper  industry  experience,  with  stints 
as  a  data  processor  for  the  Alexandria 
(La.)  Daily  Town  Talk  —  a  newspa¬ 
per  that  would  later  purchase  Com- 
puText’s  publishing  system  —  and  as 
engineer  and  manager  for  Harris 
Corp.,  the  big  systems  vendor. 

Even  family  owners  relatively  new 
to  the  industry  seem  to  adopt  newspa¬ 
per  mind-sets  quickly. 

Lamb  Grays  Harbor  Co.,  for  exam¬ 
ple,  can  trace  its  lineage  to  a  begin¬ 
ning  a  century  ago  that  was  far 
removed  from  newspapers. 

Company  founder  George  Emer¬ 
son  moved  to  San  Francisco  from 
Massachusetts  in  the  1880s  and  was 
an  unsuccessful  farmer,  then  an 
unsuccessful  book  dealer  before  run¬ 
ning  into  a  ship’s  captain  who  had 
obtained  a  big  timber  concession  in 
Hoquiam,  Wash. 

From  a  sawmill,  the  company  that 
became  Lamb  Grays  Harbor  moved 
into  manufacturing  an  extensive  line 
of  equipment  for  logging  and  paper 
and  pulp  mills. 

Having  captured  about  80%  of  that 
market  by  the  mid-1980s,  the  com¬ 
pany  looked  for  expansion  toward  the 
newspaper  industry,  vice  president 
David  Lamb  said. 

“We  began  to  look  at  the  needs  of 
the  major  newspaper  publishers  in 
terms  of  materials  handling,  mainly 
because  as  compared  to  the  material 
handling  technologies  in  use  by  paper 
producers,  the  newspapers  seemed, 
well,  in  the  dark  ages,”  Lamb  said. 

“They  were  using  very  labor-inten¬ 
sive  materials-handling  methods  that 
were  not  particularly  cost-conscious 
from  a  labor  or  safety  point  of  view,” 


ers  of  what  we  are  bringing  to  the 
party. 

“Now  that  isn’t  reflected  in  quar¬ 
terly  earnings  statements  but,  as  an 
owner  who  is  putting  money  into  it,  it 
is  something  you  like  to  see,”  Lamb 
said. 

Indeed,  it  is  that  ability  to  look 
away  from  the  short  term  that  family 
owners  cite  most  frequently  as  the 
most  important  aspect  of  their  busi¬ 
ness. 

“We  barely  look  at  month-to- 
month  reports  in  our  business,” 
Lamb  said,  “and  we  hardly  ever  look 
at  quarter-to-quarter,  because  we 
are  looking  more  at  a  three-  to  seven- 
year  basis.” 

For  some  owners,  the  long-term 
view  is  a  way  to  improve  customer 
service. 

“You  make  decisions  that  may 
even  hurt  you,  profitability-wise,  but 
you  don’t  have  shareholders  looking 
over  your  shoulder,”  Southern 
Litho’s  Tripp  Casson  said. 

For  other  owners,  ignoring  the 
short  term  has  been  a  way  to  signifi¬ 
cant  growth. 

“We’re  staying  busy.  We’re 
always  booked  out  at  least  a  year  in 
advance,”  CompuText’s  Connell 
said. 

In  contrast  with  his  former 
employer,  Harris,  Connell  says  Com- 
puText  is  not  “bottom  line-driven.” 

Of  course,  the  rallying  cry  of  long¬ 
term  growth  is  not  an  exclusive  char¬ 
acteristic  of  family  corporations. 
Many  public  companies  have  also 
proclaimed  their  devotion  to  long¬ 
term  growth  in  recent  years. 

The  trouble  is,  David  Lamb  argues, 
(Continued  on  page  110) 
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Leafax  lawsuit  concluded 


Court  recognizes  contributions  of  former  AP  photographer 


By  Jim  Rosenberg 

A  jury  in  Norfolk  Superior  Court, 
Dedham,  Mass.,  decided  that  tech¬ 
nology  developer  and  former  Asso¬ 
ciated  Press  photographer  David  M. 
Tenenbaum  made  substantial  and 
compensable  contributions  to  the 
development  of  a  portable  film  scan¬ 
ner  and  transmitter  manufactured  by 
Leaf  Systems  Inc.,  Southborough, 
Mass.,  and  distributed  to  U.S.  news¬ 
papers  by  the  AP. 

Tenenbaum,  president  of  his  own 
firm,  T/One  Systems,  Quincy,  Mass., 
filed  a  law  suit  in  October  1988  against 
Leaf  and  its  co-founder  and  president 
Robert  A.  Caspe.  Tenenbaum  com¬ 
plained  of  Leaf’s  failure  to  pro¬ 
vide  compensation  for  his  efforts 
in  developing  the  original  Trans¬ 
fax  version  of  the  Leafax  photo  trans¬ 
mitter. 

Already  common  equipment,  with 
almost  1,000  reportedly  now  used 
by  newspapers,  wire  services  and 
others,  the  Leafax  will  soon  become 
available  in  an  upgraded  digital  ver¬ 
sion.  Mounted  in  a  relatively  small, 
durable  carrying  case,  it  allows  pho¬ 
tographers  at  remote  locations  to 
electronically  scan  35mm  color  nega¬ 
tives,  make  certain  adjustments  to 
resulting  images  viewed  on  a  small 
video  screen,  and  transmit  the  image 
data  by  ordinary  telephone  lines  to 
newspapers’  or  wire  services’  elec¬ 
tronic  picture  desks  or  output 
devices. 

When  the  case  went  to  trial  in  late 
March,  the  defense  argued  that 
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Tenenbaum  was  owed  no  compensa¬ 
tion  because  he  contributed  nothing 
to  the  machine’s  design  and  was  an 
employee  of  AP,  Leafs  customer. 
The  jury’s  finding  for  Tenenbaum  a 
few  days  later  was  partly  modified  by 
the  judge,  who,  several  weeks  later, 
rejected  post-trial  motions  by  the 
defense  to  overturn  the  verdicts. 

“I’m  certainly  satisfied,’’  Tenen¬ 
baum  told  E&P.  “Even  if  it  doesn’t  go 
further  than  this.  I’ll  have  gotten  what 
I  was  looking  for.” 

After  the  court’s  final  ruling  but 
before  motions  to  overturn  were  dis¬ 
missed,  Leaf  attorney  Eric  Lund  said 
“there  was  no  agreement  .  .  .  that 
Tenenbaum  was  going  to  get  paid  by 
Leaf  for  what  he  was  doing.  Leaf 


AP’s  man  at  Leaf  ] 

Tenenbaum  would  seem  to  have 
been  the  right  person  in  the  right  place 
doing  the  right  job  at  the  right  time.  If 
an  education  in  political  science  and 
experience  in  news  photography  were 
any  preparation  for  journalism,  his 
further  training  in  electrical  engineer-  ' 

ing  and  assignment  to  the  AP’s  Bos-  ’ 
ton  bureau  made  him  a  likely  candi¬ 
date  to  investigate  what  Caspe’s 
nearby  start-up  company  had  to  offer. 

Other  than  court  documents,  ' 

Tenenbaum  was  the  only  source  that 
would  provide  detailed  information 
on  his  relation  with  the  AP  and  Leaf 
and  on  the  lawsuit. 

Recounting  his  testimony,  he  told 
E&P  that  Harold  Buell  asked  him  in 


“I’m  certainly  satisfied,’’  Tenenbaum  told  E&P.  “Even 
if  it  doesn’t  go  further  than  this,  I’ll  have  gotten  what  I 
was  looking  for.’’ 


thought  he  was  being  paid  by  the 
AP.” 

Lund  said  Leaf  had  maintained  all 
along  that  “you  can’t  collect  from  two 
people  for  the  same  thing,  especially 
when  you’re  supposedly  representing 
the  AP  and  you  haven’t  told  the 
AP  what  you’re  doing.  He  [Tenen¬ 
baum]  acknowledged  he  never  ob¬ 
tained  any  permission  from  his  bosses 
at  the  AP  to  receive  any  money  from 
Leaf.” 

Tenenbaum  contended  he  sought 
and  was  granted  permission  to  work 
with  Leaf  on  his  own  time.  AP  was 
not  named  in  the  suit,  although  AP 
employees  were  called  by  both  sides 
to  testify.  In  a  brief  statement  issued 
earlier  this  spring,  the  wire  service 
said  its  “executives  testified  that  in 
his  activities  at  Leaf  Systems,  Mr. 
Tenenbaum  had  engaged  in  a  conflict 
of  interest.” 

Leaf  Systems  is  considering  an 
appeal  but  will  make  no  specific  com¬ 
ment  on  the  matter  until  a  decision  is 
reached,  according  to  Leaf  vice  presi¬ 
dent  Gabe  Auerbach.  “Obviously  we 
would  have  liked  a  different  out¬ 
come,”  said  Auerbach,  “and  we 
think  the  outcome  should  have  been 
different.” 


early  1987  to  check  out  the  nascent 
Leaf  Systems,  which  was  only  just 
building  a  transmitter.  A  veteran  AP 
photo  editor  and  now  assistant  to  the 
president  in  charge  of  PhotoStream, 
Buell  earlier  had  taken  charge  of 
implementing  the  wire  service’s  next- 
generation  news  photo  service,  a 
component  of  which  would  be  a  field 
transmitter. 

Tenenbaum  brought  Leaf  person¬ 
nel  to  his  bureau  “to  show  them  what 
the  real  world  was  like.”  In  mid-1987, 
he  said,  Buell  asked  him  to  “stay  in 
touch  [with  Leaf]  on  AP’s  behalf’ 
and  to  inform  Leaf  of  the  particular 
needs  of  news  photographers. 

Then  in  late  August,  Tenenbaum 
recalled,  Buell  told  him  to  spend  no 
more  time  at  Leaf.  When  he  asked 
Buell  if  he  might  work  there  on  his 
own,  he  said  Buell  replied,  “What 
you  do  on  your  own  time  is  your  own 
business”  —  which  he  relayed  to 
Caspe. 

Finding  he  was  spending  much  time 
at  Leaf,  he  told  Caspe  he  could  not 
continue  without  knowing  he  would 
be  compensated.  To  both  his  interest 
in  continued  work  for  Leaf  and  the 
need  for  compensation,  Caspe  re- 
{Continued  on  page  52) 
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Lawsuit 

(Continued  from  page  50) 


plied,  “Absolutely,”  according  to 
court  records.  Caspe  noted  that  his 
young  company  was  without  money, 
and  it  was  agreed  to  postpone  discus¬ 
sion  of  payment.  Specific  tasks,  time 
on  the  job,  or  payments  were  not  dis¬ 
cussed.  Nor  was  an  agreement  ever 
put  in  writing. 

After  about  eight  months  working 
with  Leaf,  Tenenbaum  noted,  AP 
signed  a  contract  with  Leaf,  “at 
which  point  it  was  an  AP  program 
again,”  and  his  involvement  with  the 


Leafax  was  solely  as  an  AP  staffer. 
The  judge  also  noted  that  to  the  extent 
he  influenced  the  AP’s  decision  to 
buy  the  Leafax,  Tenenbaum  acted 
only  as  an  AP  employee  and  the  jury 
could  not  award  damages  for  efforts 
that  led  to  what  the  judge  described  as 
“an  extremely  lucrative  contract  for 
both  Leaf  and  the  AP.” 

Tenenbaum  said  he  was  responsi¬ 
ble  for  work  on  the  menu  structure 
and  noted  he  wrote  the  manual 
“before  there  was  really  a  working 
system.”  Leaf,  he  said,  asked  for 
menus,  and  he  said  he  would  work  on 
a  manual  incorporating  the  menus  and 
provide  a  “framework  for  how  people 
would  operate  the  machine.”  He  said 
his  work  also  included  a  substantial 
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amount  of  testing  (including  testing  of 
many  of  the  first  systems  shipped), 
most  demonstrations  and  develop¬ 
ment  and  testing  of  new  features  he 
believed  important. 

A  principal  concern  was  seeing  a 
product  designed  to  meet  the  needs 
and  standards  of  newspaper  photog¬ 
raphers,  maintaining  “a  very  active 
dialogue”  with  early  users  in  Los 
Angeles,  Chicago,  Toronto  and  Hart¬ 
ford.  Tests,  he  said,  also  included 
numerous  comparisons  with  existing 
technology  to  make  sure  quality  was 
at  least  as  good  as  that  obtained  from 
drum  devices. 

At  the  end  of  1987,  Tenenbaum 
outlined  to  Caspe  what  he  believed 
his  work  had  been  worth;  If  Leaf  sold 
fewer  than  150  units  “in  any  year”  he 
would  be  owed  nothing  “because  .  .  . 

I  would  not  have  considered  it  a  suc¬ 
cessful  product.”  If  at  least  150  units 
were  sold,  he  expected  to  receive 
$60,000  for  the  first  150  and  $400  for 
each  additional  machine,  which  he 
said  was  then  priced  at  $15,000. 

Although  Tenenbaum  told  the 
court  he  could  not  recall  Caspe’s 
exact  reply,  he  took  it  as  consent  to 
payment  when  Caspe  asked  if  he 
expected  to  be  paid  by  Leaf  or 
through  the  AP  (a  question  left  unre¬ 
solved).  In  a  memorandum  of  deci¬ 
sion  on  one  of  the  counts,  the  court 
noted,  “Caspe  did  not  accept  Tenen¬ 
baum’ s  suggestion  as  to  the  terms  of 
the  ‘deal.’  ” 

Caspe  said  he  would  take  up  the 
matter  with  Patrick  T.  O’Brien,  AP 
vice  president,  chief  financial  officer 
and  strategic  planning  director.  Leaf 
recommended  the  AP  pay  Tenenbaum 
a  bonus  for  his  efforts.  It  subse¬ 
quently  offered  him  $7,500,  which  he 
declined. 

When  compensation  was  next  dis¬ 
cussed,  Tenenbaum  finally  got  an 
answer  —  no.  He  said  Caspe  told  him 
he  would  not  be  remunerated  for  his 
work  since  the  AP  contract  was 
signed  because  it  would  be  a  conflict 
of  interests,  making  Caspe  feel 
“dirty.” 

According  to  Tenenbaum,  when  he 
asked  if  Caspe  saw  a  conflict  even  for 
the  50  transmitters  sold  to  others  prior 
to  the  AP  deal,  Caspe  told  him  he 
could  pay  him  nothing. 

Tenenbaum  said  he  later  met  with 
the  principals  at  Leaf  and  was  again 
turned  down. 

“They  went  on  to  say  that  they 
considered  the  work  I’d  done  to  be 
inconsequential  and  of  no  value,” 
said  Tenenbaum.  (The  April  issue  of 
News  Photographer  magazine  quotes 
Caspe,  commenting  on  Leafs  origins 
(Continued  on  page  54) 
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and  relationship  with  the  AP,  as  say¬ 
ing  “If  we  did  anything  well,  it  was  to 
listen  to  our  customer.”) 

He  said  that  he  informed  the  AP  he 
would  have  no  further  dealings  with 
Leaf  but  would  continue  to  instruct 
Leafax  users,  including  AP  staffers. 
Tenenbaum  said  he  filed  suit  after 
Caspe  refused  once  more  to  negoti¬ 
ate. 

Although  Leaf  would  not  comment 
pending  a  possible  appeal,  its  attor¬ 
ney,  Lund,  said  Tenenbaum  contrib¬ 
uted  essentially  by  relaying  AP’s 
requirements  and  that  he  sought  pay¬ 
ment  from  Leaf  for  doing  so  while  on 
AP’s  payroll. 

“Tenenbaum  has  acknowledged  on 
several  occasions  that  he  made  no 
contribution  from  a  design  point  of 
view  —  that  is,  he  did  not  design  any 
hardware,”  said  Lund,  adding  that 
“he  did  not  originate  software  in  any 
way.” 

Court  documents  confirm  the  lat¬ 
ter,  noting  only  that  Tenenbaum 
tested  and  approved  changes  to  the 
software.  Asked  if  Tenenbaum’s 
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work  on  the  operating  manual  and 
menus  were  within  the  scope  of  his 
work  as  an  AP  representative,  Lund 
replied,  “Exactly,  exactly.” 

In  court 

Tenenbaum  said  Lund  quizzed  him 
almost  line  by  line  about  his  work  on 
the  manual  and  menu  structure,  ask¬ 
ing  him  to  identify  the  portions  he  had 
created,  anything  not  already  in  the 
machine,  such  as  registration  marks 
for  the  three  color  separations  and  a 
calibration  screen  to  adjust  displayed 


worth  of  equipment  from  him. 

(Tenenbaum  told  E&P  he  had 
always  built  things  to  help  his  picture 
taking,  such  as  remote  control 
devices  to  use  at  space  shuttle 
launches  and  horse  races  and  his 
patented  T1  device  to  deal  with  echo 
canceling.  The  latter  became  an 
important  adjunct  to  photo  transmis¬ 
sions  as  telephone  companies  up¬ 
graded  their  technology  to  find  and 
eliminate  rapidly  varying  signals  —  a 
characteristic  shared  by  some  parts  of 
1  picture  transmissions.  Tenenbaum 


Tenenbaum  yvas  awarded  single  damages  of 
$85,000  plus  accrued  interest,  $25,000  in  legal  fees, 
and  $4,000  in  costs. 

After  the  trial.  Leaf  made  a  one-time,  non- 
negotiable  offer  of  $85,000,  which  Tenenbaum 
declined. 


colors.  (“I  thought  it  was  very  impor¬ 
tant  that  the  monitor  be  a  known  fac¬ 
tor  before  you  started  throwing 
images  up  on  it,”  he  later  com¬ 
mented.) 

The  next  day,  Tenenbaum  con¬ 
tinued,  when  Lund  asked  Caspe 
about  the  same  features,  he  said  cali¬ 
bration  was  in  the  original  source 
code,  but  was  then  unable  to  find  it  in 
code  documents  prepared  a  week 
before  Tenenbaum  submitted  his  own 
work.  Though  Caspe  said  it  was  gen¬ 
erally  understood  that  registration 
marks  are  essential  and  were  already 
in  the  transmitter,  Tenenbaum  said 
that  when  Caspe  referred  to  the  same 
source  code  he  said  that,  too,  was 
missing. 

According  to  Tenenbaum,  Buell 
and  AP  vice  president,  chief  financial 
officer  and  strategic  planning  director 
Patrick  T.  O'Brien  appeared  partly 
because  of  Leafs  contention  that  the 
plaintiff  had  not  told  his  employer  he 
expected  compensation  and  that,  had 
he  done  so  it  would  not  have  been 
approved. 

Tenenbaum  maintained  he  had 
fully  informed  Buell,  as  well 
as  his  bureau  chief,  Michael  Short, 
and  photo  editor,  Dan  Hansen,  both 
of  whom  testified  for  the  plain¬ 
tiff. 

In  addition  to  making  clear  that  he 
fully  and  frequently  informed  them  of 
his  work  for  Leaf,  Tenenbaum  said 
the  two  bureau  managers  were  called 
to  testify  “that  they  understood 
absolutely  that  1  expected  to  be 
compensated  .  .  .  .  ” 

He  later  said  that  “Hal  [Buell] 
understood  1  was  in  business  on  my 
own  time,”  noting  that  the  AP  had 
purchased  thousands  of  dollars’ 


invented  send-and-receive  modules 
that  allow  analog  picture  signals  to 
move  through  echo  canceling  by  add¬ 
ing  a  steady  tone  to  picture  transmis¬ 
sions  that  is  “removed  in  frequency 
from  the  one  carrying  the  picture 
information  at  the  send  side.”  He  said 
telephone  systems  perceive  only  the 
constant  signal,  which  is  filtered  at 
the  receiving  end,  leaving  only  the 
picture.) 

The  AP,  he  said,  requires  employ¬ 
ees  to  periodically  inform  their 
superiors  about  outside  work  that 
may  constitute  a  conflict  of  interest. 

Tenenbaum  said  that,  although 
Buell  told  him  he  could  work  at  Leaf 
on  his  own  time,  he  later  said  that 
despite  the  hundreds  of  hours  worked 
for  Leaf  he  did  not  think  Tenenbaum 
should  be  compensated.  The  conver¬ 
sation  was  not  passed  along  to 
O’Brien,  who  reportedly  testified  that 
the  AP  had  conducted  its  own  investi¬ 
gation. 

Called  into  O’Brien’s  office  a 
month  after  filing  suit,  Tenenbaum 
said,  the  executive  let  him  know  he 
had  reached  the  limit  of  his  AP  career 
and  “basically  said  .  .  .  that  I  would 
not  rise  beyond  a  photographer.” 

However,  at  the  trial,  said  Tenen¬ 
baum,  it  came  out  that  O’Brien  was 
never  told  that  Buell  had  consented  to 
his  work  at  Leaf,  that  O’Brien  said 
things  would  have  gone  differently 
with  Tenenbaum  had  he  been  told, 
and  that  he  thought  Buell  had  made  a 
mistake.  Asked  why  he  had  not 
informed  O’Brien,  Buell  said  that  at 
the  time  he  did  not  think  it  was  impor¬ 
tant,  according  to  Tenenbaum. 

While  O’Brien’s  remarks  made 
little  difference  to  him  because  he  had 
(Continued  on  page  56) 
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Tenenbaum  claimed  Leaf  breached 
an  express  oral  contract  and  an 
implied-in-fact  contract,  gained 
unjust  enrichment,  and  dealt  with  him 
deceptively  or  unfairly.  He  dropped  a 
claim  of  fraud  and  the  judge  found 
insufficient  evidence  in  the  matter  of 
the  oral  contract. 

On  questions  of  unfair  or  deceptive 
business  practices,  in  Massachusetts 
a  judge  ultimately  finds  on  the  facts 
and  need  not  submit  the  matter  to  a 
jury.  The  judge,  however,  chose  to  do 
so  in  this  case,  considering  its  findings 
advisory,  not  binding. 

An  affirmative  answer  to  any  of  the 
nine  questions  put  to  them  required 
the  agreement  of  11  of  the  14  jurors. 
All  questions  were  affirmed,  eight 
unanimously. 

For  his  work  on  the  Leafax,  they 
found  Tenenbaum  made  substantial 
and  accepted  contributions  of  value 
to  Leaf;  that  Leaf  accepted  his  ser¬ 
vices  knowing  or  with  reason  to  know 
Tenenbaum  expected  compensation 
by  Leaf;  that  at  the  time  he  could 
reasonably  have  expected  compensa¬ 
tion  for  the  work  from  Leaf,  not  from 
the  AP;  that  the  plaintiff  was  repre¬ 
senting  both  the  APand  Leaf;  that  the 
AP  consented  to  his  “acting  as  an 
agent  of  Leaf’  in  the  work  he  did;  that 
he  informed  the  AP  he  expected  Leaf 
to  compensate  him;  that  AP  con¬ 
sented  to  such  compensation;  that 
Leaf  committed  an  unfair  or  decep¬ 
tive  act  toward  Tenenbaum;  and  that 
it  did  so  willfully  or  knowingly. 

The  judge  accepted  all  but  the  last 
of  the  jury’s  findings.  While  he  held  it 
unfair  of  Leaf  to  accept  without  pay¬ 
ment  services  Tenenbaum  rendered 
in  late  1 988  in  expectation  of  fair  com¬ 
pensation,  Justice  James  P.  Lynch  Jr. 
said  Leafs  “failure  to  pay  .  .  .  was 
not  the  result  of  any  conscious  and 
deliberate  scheme  to  bilk”  Tenen¬ 
baum;  nor  did  it  represent  “reckless 
disregard  of  his  rights.” 

Lynch  attributed  Leafs  failure  to 
pay  to  its  postponing  “meaningful 
discussions”  until  its  financial  posi¬ 
tion  improved.  At  that  time,  he  said 
he  inferred,  “Caspe’s  mood  and  per¬ 
ception  changed”  —  with  the  realiza¬ 
tion  of  Tenenbaum’s  position  with 
respect  to  AP  and  Leaf  and  the  possi¬ 
bility  of  conflict  arising  from  that 
position  because  of  AP’s  now-con¬ 
tractual  relationship  with  Leaf. 

In  his  memorandum  on  the  jury’s 
advisory  finding  on  unfairness  or 
deception.  Lynch  said  it  was  that  situ¬ 
ation  that  “eventually  led  Caspe  to 
take  up  the  matter  with  O’Brien  .  .  .  .” 

This  last  matter  also  affected  the 
sum  Tenenbaum  was  awarded.  Lynch 
found  “the  unfair  treatment  .  .  .  did 
not  rise  to  the  level  of  egregiousness 
(Continued  on  page  58) 
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joined  the  AP  to  be  a  photographer, 
said  Tenenbaum,  he  was  nevertheless 
“very  sorry  they  felt  that  way.”  After 
almost  15  years  with  the  AP,  Tenen¬ 
baum  resigned  in  1989. 

He  said  he  had  never  considered 
the  AP  an  adversary  in  the  matter  and 
that  it  had  been  “perfectly  clear” 
about  the  conditions  under  which  it 
allowed  him  to  work  for  Leaf.  Tenen¬ 
baum  said  he  liked  the  idea  that  the 


AP  would  adopt  the  Leafax,  calling 
the  deal  the  “best  fit”  for  each, 
whereby  Leaf  handled  most  technical 
development  and  AP  was  responsible 
for  distribution. 

Judge  and  jury 

The  case  was  bifurcated,  allowing 
jurors  to  first  determine  any  liability 
and,  if  so,  to  then  consider  damages, 
taking  into  account  fair  market  value 
for  the  plaintiffs  work  and  financial 
condition  of  the  defendant  corpora¬ 
tion.  Jurors  were  given  a  list  of  ques¬ 
tions  to  decide  on  the  facts  of  the 
case,  the  judge  thereafter  finding 
according  to  the  law. 
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Building  a  better  photo  transmitter 


By  Jim  Rosenberg 

The  Leafax  and  other  portable 
scanner-transmitters  have  made  pho¬ 
tographers  more  productive  by  mak¬ 
ing  them  more  mobile.  They  also  have 
made  photo  departments  more  pro¬ 
ductive  by  speeding  and  improving 
the  quality  of  their  work. 

Before  the  advent  of  the  compact 
transmitters,  photographers  working 
some  distance  from  their  newspapers 
were  ordinarily  tethered  to  some 
bureau  or  other  intermediate  location 
by  the  need  to  first  make  prints  and 
then  transmit  the  images  on  slower 
rotating  drum  devices  —  if  they 
transmitted  at  all. 

Color  photography  compounded 
the  difficulty.  A  large  transportable 
photo  transmitter  was  introduced  by  a 
color  system  vendor.  Probably  owing 
to  size,  weight  and  cost,  it  never 
caught  on. 

In  addition  to  Robert  Caspe’s  Leaf 
Systems  (E&P,  Feb.  24,  P.  47P), 
others  were  developing  the  smaller 
new  devices.  Nikon  and  Hasselblad 
both  introduced  products.  The  lat¬ 
ter  came  out  early  with  the  Dixel, 
which  Agence  France-Presse  quickly 
adopted  and  which  until  recently  was 
distributed  in  the  U.S.  by  Sinclair 
Communications  Inc. 

George  Sinclair  pioneered  com¬ 
mercially  practical  image  transmis¬ 
sion  technology  and  developed  the 
early  Muirhead  picture  desk.  After 


seeing  a  prototype  negative  scanner 
at  the  Dr.  Hell  Co.  (a  project  he  said 
was  abandoned),  Sinclair  said  he 
expressed  an  interest  three  years  ago 
in  selling  Caspe’s  new  portable  trans¬ 
mitter  if  the  components  were  suit¬ 
ably  packaged.  They  were  shown 
packaged  later  that  year  at  the  I  FRA 
newspaper  technology  show  in  Eu¬ 
rope. 

In  conjunction  with  Reuters,  Sin¬ 
clair  negotiated  with  Caspe:  Reuters 
would  sell  to  newspapers  and  Sinclair 
would  sell  to  any  U.S.  customers. 
Sinclair  signed  but  Reuters  withdrew 
a  week  later  for  lack  of  FCC  approval 
and  UL  listing,  Sinclair  recalled. 

While  Sinclair  went  ahead  selling 
units,  the  Associated  Press  kept  an 
eye  on  Leaf  s  work.  A  contract  option 
allowed  a  news  agency  to  pick  up 
distribution  of  the  device  for  its  own 
and  client’s  use,  which  ultimately 
would  restrict  Sinclair  to  non-news¬ 
paper  customers. 

Hasselblad’s  Dixel  had  built-in 
digital  capabilities  but  for  several 
years  there  were  few  installed  picture 
desks.  Almost  all  transmissions  were 
in  analog  fashion  and  photo  process¬ 
ing  was  still  very  much  a  darkroom 
activity.  The  analog  Leafax  was  less 
expensive  and,  eventually,  easily 
available  through  the  AP. 

A  few  transportable  systems  are 
now  available,  including  various  con¬ 
figurations  from  National  Digital 
Corp.  and  T/One  Systems.  Nikon  and 
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or  callousness  which  warrants  puni¬ 
tive  damages  in  the  form  of  double  or 
treble  recovery.” 

Tenenbaum  and  his  attorney,  Dan 
Laufer,  indicated  the  finding  of 
unwillful  deception  or  unintended 
unfairness  made  little  sense  to  them. 
Tenenbaum  later  suggested  they  may 
revive  the  matter  if  Leaf  appeals. 

Tenenbaum  was  awarded  single 
damages  of  $85,000  plus  accrued 
interest,  $25,000  in  legal  fees,  and 
$4,000  in  costs. 

After  the  trial.  Leaf  made  a  one¬ 
time,  non-negotiable  offer  of  $85,000, 
which  Tenenbaum  declined.  Though 
he  realizes  the  case  may  be  appealed, 
he  said  it  had  already  consumed  2'/2 
years,  including  numerous  delays. 
“The  justice  system  is  very,  very, 
slow,”  he  observed,  “but  it  gets 
around  to  the  right  answers  .  .  .  and 
if  it  takes  a  while.  I’ve  got  time.” 

He  said  he  could  have  “taken  the 
money  and  run,”  but  it  “didn’t  seem 
the  right  thing  to  do.” 

*  *  * 

Tenenbaum  said  he  had  completed 
most  of  the  course  work  in  electrical 
engineering  at  Massachusetts  Insti¬ 
tute  of  Technology,  where  he  spe¬ 
cialized  in  satellite  communications, 
but  in  1972  he  landed  a  summer  job  as 
a  photographer  covering  the  pres¬ 
idential  nominating  conventions  for 
Time  magazine. 

He  liked  the  work  and  decided  he 
had  a  sufficient  technical  background 
for  journalism  and  should  pursue 
other  areas,  eventually  obtaining  a 
master’s  degree  in  political  science. 

Although  he  wound  up  in  the  AP’s 
Boston  bureau,  much  of  his  time  at 
the  wire  service  was  spent  traveling, 
generally  running  teams  covering  the 
Pope’s  travels  in  the  Americas,  sev¬ 
eral  space  shuttle  launches,  a  couple 
of  Olympics,  many  Super  Bowls,  and 
seven  or  eight  political  conventions. 
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FINCOR 

When  your  old  press  drives 
arenft  fit  to  print 
all  the  ne^  that  is. 


tioQ,  c^cuttiag  down  on  the  size  of  die 
papCT  and  costing  you  plenty  in  circula¬ 
tion,  revenues  and  a^ravation. 

And  the  fact  is,  even  the  best 
drives— like  Fmcor's— don’t  last  forever. 
Generally  the  older  the  equipment, 
the  more  frequent  and  lengthy  the 
breakdowns,  the  tougher  it  is  to  get 
parts,  and  the  more  costly  the  delays. 

This  is  why  repowering  wth 
today’s  digital  technology  for  maximum 
reliability  makes  economic  sense— 
die  Fmcor  Di^trol  drives  and  Fmcor 
Interrogator  Information  System. 

Replace  Hncorwith  Flncor 


Fmcor  has  more  drives  at  work 
in  the  printing  industry  today  than  all 
other  manufacturers  combined.  And 
they’ve  done  a  great  job.  So  when  you 
replace  Fmcor  with  Fmcor  you  get 
drives  designed  to  quickly  and 
effectively  interface  with  your  presses. 


If  you  to  repowra- nDvrhat 
are  iteak^or  a  newpressm  s^ 
three,  four  or  five  years,  Fmcor  can 
provide  a  drive  system  to  meet  the 
needs  of  today  and  posably  tomorrow 
as  wefl.  Talk  with  us  early  in  your 
planning  st^es  and  we  may  be  able 
to  help  you  save  some  money  on  your 
future  drive 


drive  system^aadpeet  aivtto 
And  that  m&ULiifRTdilug. 
your  existing  press,  do  tte^gnmiag 
studies,  (Movide  a  detailed  ixx^xisai, 
and  do  all  the  woik.  And  best  of  an, 
We’D  schedule  the  changeovers  to  work 
around  your  ixinting  schedule  so  you 
can  keep  on  doing  your  job— putting 
outthenew^iaper. 

Need  new  drives  in  your  Ufe? 

If  you  are  planning  to  repower 
or  rebuild,  caH  Jim  Young,  our  ixinting 
industry  ix-oduct  manager,  and  find  out 
how  ea^  Fmcor  can  get  your  presses 
rolling.  l-n7-7514249. 


Imo  Industnes  Inc. 

Fincor  Electronics  Division 

3750  East  Maiket  Street 
York,  Pa.  17402 
FAX:  717-751-4372 
TLX:  840432 


SEE  US  AT  BOOTH  #781 


NEWSPEOPLE  IN  THE  NEWS 


Philip  Bologna  Bruce  Budnik  Stephanie  Smith 


Gannett  Suburban  Newspapers  of 
White  Plains,  N.Y.,  has  announced 
the  following  changes  in  its  advertis¬ 
ing  department. 

Philip  F.  Bologna  has  been  named 
director  of  advertising  development. 
In  his  new  position  he  is  responsible 
for  all  new  customer  development 
and  for  the  execution  of  new  services 
for  advertisers. 

Bruce  Budnik  has  been  named  dis¬ 
play  advertising  director.  In  this  posi¬ 
tion  he  is  responsible  for  the  sales 
activities  of  the  retail  and  national 
sales  department. 

Budnik,  who  previously  had 
worked  at  Gannett  Westchester 
Rockland  Newspapers  and  at  the 
company’s  newspaper  in  Saratoga 
Springs,  N.Y.,  has  served  in  adver¬ 
tising  sales  management  positions 
with  the  Los  Angeles  Herald-Exam¬ 
iner  and  the  Los  Angeles  Times. 

*  *  * 

The  Washington  (D.C.)  Times  has 
announced  the  following  staff 
changes. 

Carl  A.  Wiberg,  who  previously 
had  served  in  various  positions  for 
media  companies  and  newspapers 
including  the  Philadelphia  Bulletin, 
the  Cincinnati  Post,  the  Washington 
(D.C.)  Star  and  the  Washington 
(D.C.)  Daily  News,  has  been  named 
classified  advertising  manager  at  the 
Times. 

In  the  editorial  department.  Times 
deputy  editorial  page  editor  Samuel 
Francis  has  been  made  a  regular  col¬ 
umnist  for  the  paper.  He  will  write  on 
national  and  cultural  affairs. 

Francis  has  contributed  articles 
and  reviews  to  National  Review 
magazine,  the  New  York  Times  and 
USA  Today. 

In  addition.  Tod  Lindberg,  for¬ 
merly  deputy  managing  editor  of 
Insight  magazine,  has  been  named 
editor  of  the  editorial  page  at  the 
Times.  He  succeeds  Tony  Snow,  who 
recently  resigned  to  become  deputy 
assistant  to  the  president  for  commu¬ 
nications  and  director  of  speechwrit¬ 
ing  at  the  White  House. 

Lindberg  previously  had  served  as 


senior  editor,  assistant  managing  edi¬ 
tor  and  executive  editor  for  news  at 
Insight.  Previous  to  that,  he  worked 
as  executive  editor  of  National  Inter¬ 
est  and  managing  editor  of  Public 
Interest.  His  writing  has  appeared  in 
several  other  publications,  including 
the  Los  Angeles  Times  and  the 
Washington  Times. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

Glenn  Proctor,  formerly  assis¬ 
tant  metro  editor  and  newsroom  edu¬ 
cation  coordinator  at  the  Beacon 
Journal  of  Akron,  Ohio,  has  joined 
the  staff  of  the  Courier-Journal  of 
Louisville,  Ky.,  as  an  assistant  city 
editor. 

Proctor  previously  had  worked  for 
the  Quad-City  Times  of  Davenport, 
Iowa,  United  Press  International  in 
Philadelphia,  the  Daily  Local  News  of 
West  Chester,  Pa.,  as  a  Marine  Corps 
journalist  and  a  congressional  press 
secretary. 

:|c  !|c  :|c 

Robert  J.  Dowling,  president  of 
the  entertainment  industry  paper  the 
Hollywood  (Calif.)  Reporter,  has 
assumed  the  additional  titles  of 
publisher  and  editor  in  chief. 

^ 

Pauline  Sherrer-Burnett, 
publisher  of  the  Crossville  (Tenn.) 
Chronicle,  has  assumed  the  addi¬ 
tional  title  of  regional  executive  with 
American  Publishing  Co.  of  West 
Frankfort,  Ill. 

*  *  * 

The  Iowa  Newspaper  Association, 
a  Des  Moines-based  organization 
comprised  of  339  newspapers,  has 
elected  the  following  officers. 

Darwin  Sherman,  publisher  of  the 
Washington  (Iowa)  Evening  Jour¬ 
nal  —  president;  Dan  Feuling, 
publisher  of  New  Hampton  News¬ 
papers  —  vice  president;  and  Rick 
Morain  of  the  Jefferson  (Iowa) 
Herald  —  secretary-treasurer. 

*  *  * 

Gerald  C.  Stone,  director  of  grad¬ 
uate  studies  for  the  journalism  pro¬ 
gram  at  Memphis  State  University, 
has  been  named  dean  of  the  College  of 
Communications  and  Fine  Arts  at 


—  NEWSPEOPLE  EDITOR 
TONY  CASE 

Southern  Illinois  University  at  Car- 
bondale,  effective  July  1. 

Stone  previously  had  taught  jour¬ 
nalism  at  California  State  University 
at  Long  Beach  and  Northeast  Loui¬ 
siana  University,  where  he  also 
served  as  director  of  the  news  bureau. 
In  addition,  he  has  covered  the  Loui¬ 
siana  legislature  for  the  Associated 
Press  and  has  served  as  wire  desk 
editor  at  the  Baton  Rouge  (La.)  Daily 
Advocate. 

*  *  * 

Stephanie  H.  Smith  has  been 
named  publisher  of  Light  Newspa¬ 
pers  of  La  Jolla,  Calif.  She  succeeds 
Gary  Neal,  who  was  named  director 
of  San  Diego  Coastal  Newspapers. 

Smith  previously  had  served  as 
sales  director  for  Light’s  newspapers, 
general  manager  of  the  weekly  Coro¬ 
nado  (Caiif.)  Journal,  circulation/pro¬ 
motions  manager  for  North  Coast 
Publishers  (now  West  Coast  Commu¬ 
nity  Newspapers)  in  California  and 
production  manager  for  Garnet  Publi¬ 
cations. 

*  ♦  * 

John  Kelly  has  been  appointed 
retail  advertising  sales  manager  at  the 
Sacramento  (Calif.)  Bee. 

Kelly  previously  had  served  as 
retail  major  accounts  manager  for  the 
Bee  and  as  county  retail  advertising 
manager  at  the  Press-Enterprise  of 
Riverside,  Calif. 

*  ♦  ♦ 

Renato  Perez  Pizarro  has  been 
named  editor  of  Vista  magazine,  an 
English-language  monthly  for  His¬ 
panic  Americans  which  is  carried  by 
22  newspapers  in  the  United  States. 

P6rez  previously  had  served  as 
photo  editor,  senior  editor  and  man¬ 
aging  editor  at  Vista.  He  has  also 
served  as  assistant  photo  editor  at  the 
New  York  Times. 

*  *  * 

Tom  Gorey,  formerly  Washington 
correspondent  for  Loeb  Newspapers 
of  Manchester,  N.H.,  publishers  of 
the  Union  Leader  and  the  New 
Hampshire  Sunday  News,  has  been 
named  special  assistant  to  U.S.  Sena¬ 
tor  Phil  Gramm  of  Texas. 

*  *  * 

Claude  J.  Werder,  managing  edi¬ 
tor  at  the  Burlington  (Vt.)  Free  Press, 
has  been  named  to  a  similar  title  at  the 
Wausau  (Wis.)  Daily  Herald. 

Werder  previously  had  worked  as 
metro  editor  of  the  Democrat  & 
Chronicle  of  Rochester,  N.Y. 
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Stephen  Taylor 


Christine  Chin 


Leslie  Hurst 


Mike  Johnson 


Jack  AAarsh 


The  Boston  Globe  has  announced 
the  following  executive  appoint¬ 
ments. 

Stephen  E.  Taylor,  formerly  busi¬ 
ness  manager,  has  been  promoted  to 
vice  president. 

Taylor  previously  had  served  as  a 
management  trainee,  assistant  to  the 
business  manager,  director  of  infor¬ 
mation  services  and  assistant  busi¬ 
ness  manager  at  the  Globe. 

Oliver  H.P.  Rodman,  formerly 
advertising  director,  has  been  pro¬ 
moted  to  vice  president/advertising. 

Rodman  previously  had  served  as 
an  account  executive,  assistant  retail 
advertising  manager,  senior  division 
manager/retail  and  display  advertis¬ 
ing  manager  at  the  Globe. 

Godfrey  Kauffmann,  formerly 
circulation  director,  has  been  pro¬ 
moted  to  vice  president/circulation. 

Kauffmann  previously  had  served 
as  a  salesman  in  the  national  adver¬ 
tising  department,  assistant  circula¬ 
tion  manager  and  circulation  manager 
at  the  Globe.  He  has  also  worked  as 
assistant  production  manager  and 
assistant  to  the  publisher  at  the 
Washington  Star. 

Robert  J.  Manning,  formerly  mar¬ 
keting  director/zoned  editions,  has 
been  named  advertising  director. 

Manning  previously  had  served  in 
several  advertising  sales  positions  at 
the  Globe,  including  division  sales 
manager,  travel  advertising  manager, 
senior  division  sales  manager  for  gen¬ 
eral  advertising  and  marketing  man¬ 
ager. 

Robert  Powers,  formerly  mar¬ 
keting  research  and  services  man¬ 
ager,  has  been  promoted  to  senior 
division  manager/sales  development. 

Powers  previously  had  worked  in 
the  promotions  department  and  in 
several  other  management  positions 
in  the  marketing  research  department 
at  the  Globe.  In  addition,  he  has 
worked  in  marketing  research  and 
promotion  at  the  Tampa  (Fla.)  Tri¬ 
bune. 

*  *  * 

Christine  Chin  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  circulation  director  of  the 
Press-Telegram  of  Long  Beach, 
Calif.  She  succeeds  Dan  Sidbury, 
who  recently  resigned. 

Chin  previously  had  worked  in  the 


classified  advertising,  production  and 
employee  relations  departments  at 
the  Press-Telegram. 

*  *  * 

Leslie  Hurst  has  been  named  mar¬ 
keting  services  director  at  the  Pensa¬ 
cola  (Fla.)  News  Journal. 

Hurst  previously  had  worked  as 
marketing  services  director  at  The 
Times  of  Shreveport,  La. 


Mike  Johnson  has  been  named 
metropolitan  editor  and  M.  Daniel 
SUWYN  design  editor  of  the  News- 
Sentinel  of  Fort  Wayne,  Ind. 

Johnson  previously  had  served  as 
wire  editor  and  assistant  metropolitan 
editor  at  the  News-Sentinel.  In  addi¬ 
tion,  he  has  worked  for  Paddock 
Publications  in  Arlington  Heights,  Ill. 

Suwyn  previously  had  worked  as 
news  editor  at  Capital-Gazette  News¬ 
papers  of  Annapolis,  Md.,  and  as  a 
reporter  for  the  News  Journal  of  Wil¬ 
mington,  Del. 


Pamela  J.  Shoemaker,  associate 
professor  of  journalism  at  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Texas  at  .Austin,  has  been 
named  director  of  the  school  of  jour¬ 
nalism  at  Ohio  State  University  at 
Columbus.  She  succeeds  Walter 
Bunge,  who  recently  had  announced 
his  retirement. 

sK  % 

Media  General  Inc.  of  Richmond, 
Va.,  has  elected  Robert  V.  Hatcher 
Jr.  and  Henry  L.  Valentine  II  to  its 
board  of  directors. 


Sandy  Grisso,  who  previously  had 
worked  in  advertising  sales  at  the 
Gaylord  (Mich.)  Herald  Times,  has 
been  named  retail  advertising  account 
executive  with  the  Observer  & 
Eccentric  Newspapers  Inc.  of  Livo¬ 
nia,  Mich. 

*  *  * 

The  following  publisher  appoint¬ 
ments  have  been  announced  in  the 
Newspaper  Division  of  Gannett  Co. 
Inc. 

Jack  Marsh  has  been  named 
publisher  and  president  of  the  Daily 
Journal  of  Vineland,  N.J.,  and  its 


commercial  printing  company.  Times 
Graphics. 

Marsh  previously  had  served  as 
executive  editor  of  the  Observer-Dis¬ 
patch  of  Utica,  N.Y.,  managing  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Utica  (N.Y.)  Daily  Press 
and  rejwrter  and  editor  for  the  Times- 
Union  of  Rochester,  N.Y. 

Louis  B.  Barsony  has  been  named 
publisher  of  the  Atlantic  County 
(N.J.)  Newspapers,  a  group  of  five 
weekly  publications. 

Barsony  previously  had  served  as 
publisher  of  the  Daily  Journal,  gen¬ 
eral  manager  of  Gannett’s  North  Hills 
Group  in  Pennsylvania,  general  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Philadelphia  cluster  of 
USA  Today,  publisher  of  the  Subur¬ 
ban  Newspaper  Group  in  New 
Jersey,  director  of  sales  in  Utica  and 
advertising/promotion  director  at  the 
Niagara  Falls  (N.Y.)  Gazette. 
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Another  newspaper  RSI  lawsuit 

Fresno  Bee  writer  files  product  liability  suit  against  Sll;  attorney 
to  collaborate  in  future  with  colleagues  pursuing  1990  case  against  Atex 


By  Jim  Rosenberg 

A  year  after  New  York  area  jour¬ 
nalists  filed  suits  against  the  biggest 
supplier  of  newspaper  front-end  sys¬ 
tems,  a  West  Coast  reporter  is  bring¬ 
ing  action  against  the  number  two 
supplier  if  newspaper  publishing  sys¬ 
tems. 

Common  to  all  the  suits  are  product 
liability  complaints  by  persons  who 
say  their  repetitive  strain  injuries 
(RSI)  resulted  from  use  of  the  ven¬ 
dors’  equipment. 

While  this  is  now  the  only  such  suit 
to  come  out  of  a  California  newspa¬ 
per,  according  to  the  plaintiff's 
lawyer,  it  may  be  joined  by  others 
from  the  same  paper,  the  Fresno  Bee, 
and  cases  “at  many  other  papers 
around  the  state.” 

Bee  personnel  manager  George 
Randol  said  his  “unofficial"  inquiries 
turned  up  no  other  staffers  consider¬ 
ing  similar  litigation.  He  added  that  he 
knew  “nothing  of  anyone’s  inten¬ 
tions.” 

Bee  religion  and  ethics  reporter 
John  G.  Taylor  and  his  wife  filed  a  $10 
million  law  suit  in  state  Superior 
Court  in  Sacramento,  April  25, 
against  System  Integrators  Inc.  and 
35  other  as-yet  unnamed  defendants. 

The  complaint  alleges  product  lia¬ 
bility,  negligence,  fraud  and  conspir¬ 
acy,  breach  of  warranty,  and  personal 
injuries  and  loss  of  consortium 
resulting  from  the  effects  of  using  Sll 
equipment  at  the  Bee. 

A  spokesman  for  System  Integra¬ 
tors  said  the  company  had  no  com¬ 
ment  on  the  matter. 

Phone  calls  to  Taylor  and  to  the 
Newspaper  Guild  of  Northern  Cali¬ 
fornia  (which  earlier  had  asked  the 
state  to  investigate  RSI  at  the  Bee) 
were  not  returned. 

According  to  information  supplied 
by  Taylor  last  year,  his  RSI  condition 
was  largely  responsible  for  a  decision 
to  relinquish  his  post  as  news  editor  at 
the  Bee  to  become  a  reporter.  He 
joined  that  paper  almost  10  years  ago 
as  a  copy  editor,  after  serving  in  simi¬ 
lar  positions  at  Connecticut  and  Wis¬ 
consin  dailies. 

The  Taylors’  suit  alleges  that  Sll 
developed,  made,  sold  and  installed 
products  that  it  “knew  or  should  have 
foreseen  would  be  used  at  .  .  . 


Taylor’s  places  of  employment  in  the 
manner  in  which  they  were  actually 
used.”  One  of  two  previous  employ¬ 
ers  listed  by  Taylor  also  uses  Sll 
equipment. 

The  complaint  continues  that  the 
defendants  “knew  or  should  have 
known”  that  Taylor’s  “repetitive  use 
of  his  computer  system  would  expose 
[him]  to  a  risk  of  developing  cumula¬ 
tive  trauma  disorders  .  .  .  and  other 
injuries  associated  with  the  occupa¬ 
tional  use  of  computer  systems.”  It 
refers  to  the  disorders  as  any  of  sev¬ 
eral  listed  musculoskeletal  ailments 
of  the  upper  extremities. 

The  filing  alleges  that  as  a  direct 
result  of  the  defendants’  “acts  and 
omissions,”  Taylor  sustained  “se¬ 
vere,  permanent  and  disabling”  dis¬ 


orders,  including  “related  emotional 
distress,”  and  that  he  is  at  “increased 
risk  of  developing  other  serious  bod¬ 
ily  injuries.” 

In  addition  to  noting  his  economic 
loss,  it  says  Taylor  was  and  will  be 
“prevented  from  pursuing  his  normal 
activities  and  employment”  and  is 
deprived  of  pursuing  activities  unre¬ 
lated  to  his  work,  which  in  part  must 
be  performed  by  his  wife  and  for 
which  as  yet  unspecified  damages  are 
sought.  Besides  exemplary  and  puni¬ 
tive  damages,  the  plaintiffs  seek  inter¬ 
est  on  any  judgment,  attorneys  fees, 
and  other  legal  costs. 

The  suit  asserts  that  the  defendants 
should  have  known  that  use  of  their 
systems  “would  create  a  dangerous 
and  unreasonable  risk”  of  developing 
the  disorders,  and  that  they  should 
have  known  the  systems  were  defec¬ 
tive  and  “unreasonably  harmful.”  It 
also  says  the  defendants  breached 
expressed  or  implied  warranties  that 
the  systems  were  “safe  for  their 
intended  purposes.”  Listed  “acts  and 
omissions”  include; 

Failures  to  offer  “reasonable  pre¬ 
cautions,”  warnings  of  risk  and  safety 


and  protection  information;  failures 
to  advise  Taylor  to  cease  system  use 
without  protection,  be  examined  by  a 
doctor  and  receive  medical  treat¬ 
ment;  ignorance  and/or  suppression 
of  medical  and  scientific  information 
about  the  disorders  and  disregard  for 
information  about  “the  causal  rela¬ 
tionship”  between  respective  use  of 
computer  systems  and  those  disor¬ 
ders;  failure  to  market  substitute  sys¬ 
tems. 

New  Coyote,  new  customer 
In  fact,  since  its  introduction  about 
10  years  ago  there  have  been  several 
models  of  System  Integrators’  Coy¬ 
ote  workstation.  Randol  said  the 
Bee’s  Coyotes  are  “one-generation 
old”  brown  models  with  larger. 


detachable  keyboards.  Earlier  Coy¬ 
otes  came  with  an  attached  keyboard; 
later  models  use  an  unattached  Pub¬ 
lishing  Low-Profile  keyboard.  SII 
also  supplies  technology  that  allows  a 
PC  to  emulate  a  Coyote,  in  which  case 
a  conventional  101-key  PC  keyboard 
can  be  used. 

Sll,  however,  is  not  in  the  key¬ 
board  business.  “We’ve  never  manu¬ 
factured  keyboards,”  said  Sll  mar¬ 
keting  vice  president  Steve  Nilan. 
“We’ve  sold  keyboards  made  by  Key- 
tronics  and  others.” 

Noting  that  current  Coyotes  look 
unlike  earlier  models,  Elizabeth 
Loker  said,  “The  ergonomic  profile 
of  the  latest  workstation  you  can  buy 
from  Sll  is  not  the  same  as  it  was  five 
years  ago.”  The  Washington  Post 
advanced  systems  vice  president  said 
the  bases,  keyboards  and  monitors 
have  all  changed. 

The  Post  contracted  with  Sll  for  a 
new  editorial  system  that  led  to  the 
vendor  porting  its  Coyote  to  the 
Microsoft-1  BM  OS/2  operating  sys¬ 
tem  (see  story,  P.  14).  Announcing 
the  Coyote  MTX  last  month,  Sll  said 
(Continued  on  page  64) 


“We’ve  never  manufactured  keyboards,”  said  Sll 
marketing  vice  president  Steve  Nilan.  “We’ve  sold 
keyboards  made  by  Keytronics  and  others.” 
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its  development  was  part  of  a  con¬ 
tinuing  move  away  from  hardware 
manufacturing  —  a  trend  among 
traditional  front-end  system  vendors 
for  several  years. 

Over  the  next  several  years,  said 
Loker,  the  Post  will  move  over 
entirely  to  IBM  PS/2  machines.  For  a 
while  there  will  be  a  mix  of  propri¬ 


etary  Coyote  workstations  and  PCs 
with  Coyote  functionality. 

(The  Post  is  looking  at  ergonomics 
and  safety  in  all  departments.  For 
VDTs,  said  Loker,  magnetic  fields 
are  also  getting  attention.  Aware  of 
RSI  problems  for  several  years,  she 
said  that,  while  the  Post  installs  its 
new  system,  it  is  also  “undertaking  a 
major  renovation  of  the  newsroom,” 
with  ergonomically  designed  work¬ 
stations  for  all  employees.  She 
acknowledged,  however,  that  as  such 
improvements  are  introduced,  those 
getting  them  soonest  become  the  first 


ino  longer  using  state-of-the-art  equip¬ 
ment.) 

Concern  for  RSI  had  “nothing  to  do 
with”  the  Post’s  choice  of  PS/2 
machines  over  SII  terminals,  Loker 
told  E&P.  With  respect  to  RSI,  she 
added,  “nobody  has  any  foggy  notion 
of  whether  one’s  better  than  the 
other.” 

She  said  she  thought  there  is  no 
“substantial  difference  between  a 
Coyote  keyboard  and  a  101  [-key] 
keyboard  on  an  IBM  PS/2,”  pointing 
out  that  their  profiles  are  almost  the 
same,  as  is  the  reach  on  both.  System 
Integrators  said  the  Coyote  MTX  can 
use  the  PS/2’s  own  keyboard  or  users 
can  connect  an  SII  Publishing  Low- 
Profile  keyboard.  Concerning  law¬ 
suits  against  suppliers,  Loker  said 
that  “singling  out  one  manufacturer 
and  saying,  ‘your  keyboard  is  worse 
than  somebody  else’s  ’  is  going  to  be 
very  difficult.” 

RSI  incidence,  she  said,  is  probably 
more  closely  related  to  the  relative 
positions  of  the  user  and  machine  and 
the  way  the  user  sits  and  holds  his  or 
her  hands  and  arms  at  the  keyboard. 
She  said  she  had  no  doubt  any  key¬ 
board  would  pose  a  problem  if  used 
incorrectly  or  placed  in  a  position 
where  it  cannot  be  properly  used. 

New  area  of  litigation 

Last  spring  and  summer,  three  still- 
pending  lawsuits  were  brought 
against  Atex  Inc.  by  groups  of  jour¬ 
nalists  using  that  company’s  equip¬ 
ment  at  different  publications. 

The  Taylors’  attorney,  Steven 
Kazan,  from  the  Oakland,  Calif.,  firm 
Kazan,  McClain,  Edises  &  Simon, 
said  he  is  “intimately”  familiar  with 
the  Atex  case.  “The  lawyers  who 
are  handling  the  Atex  litigation 
are  .  .  .  friends,  colleagues  and  col¬ 
laborators,”  he  told  E&P,  noting  that 
he  and  they  “are  cooperating  with 
each  other.” 

“If  there  are  Atex  systems  out  here 
that  get  involved  in  litigation,”  he 
continued,  “I’ll  be  doing  it  with  them; 
and  if  there  are  SII  systems  on  the 
East  Coast,  they  will  be  doing  them 
with  me.” 

Some  of  the  Atex  plaintiffs  are 
staffers  at  Newsday,  where  several 
types  of  terminals  are  used.  Just 
about  the  same  time  the  first  suits 
were  brought  against  Atex,  a  team  of 
researchers  brought  in  by  Newsday 
and  one  of  its  unions  found  a  “signifi¬ 
cant  association”  between  computer 
keyboard-use  and  RSI  incidence. 
However,  no  one  type  of  keyboard 
was  singled  out  as  a  risk. 

The  joint  study  by  the  National 
Institute  for  Occupational  Safety  and 
(Continued  on  page  68) 


MEMO 

To:  Circulation  Managers,  Editors  &  Publishers 
From:  Telesystems  Source 
Subject:  Predictive  Dialing 

Predictive  dialing  puts  computer  technology  to  work  for  you  by 
automating  the  mundane  and  time  consuming  telemarketing  tasks 
of  dialing,  listening  to  busy  signals,  answering  machines,  and  no 
answers.  TSR’s  spend  more  time  talking  to  customers. 

Double  Circulation  Sales 

Predictive  dialing  doubles,  even  triples  your  starts!  The  time  saved  by 
letting  the  system  do  the  work  translates  into  greater  effectiveness  of 
your  staff. 

Improve  Customer  Service  and  Retention  Rates 

Predictive  dialing  allows  you  to  contact  all  stops,  determine  their 
problems,  and  gives  you  the  opportunity  to  retain  customers. 
Man^ement  reports  identify  those  problems  so  you  can  solve  them 
and  improve  retention  rates  even  more. 

Lower  Costs  Per  Start 

Doubling  your  starts  with  less  staff  automatically  reduces  operating 
costs. 

End  Telemarketing  Staff  Turnover 

Mark  Martin,  Telemarketing  Manager  of  Capital  Gazette  says,  “Our 
phone  sales  have  tripled  in  volume,  we’re  running  a  new  record  for  all 
time  highest  paid  commissions,  and  we  no  longer  have  a  problem 
keeping  personnel.” 

increase  Advertising  Space  Sales 

Predictive  dialing  lets  you  contact  your  advertisers  before  deadline- 
you  don’t  have  to  hope  they  call  you. 

Why  Telesystems  Source  is  Right  for  You 

Mark  Martin’s  answer  is,  ’’Your  system  is  everything  you  said  it  would 
be  and  then  some.  We  credit  your  entire  staff  with  being  very  helpful 
and  understanding  towards  our  needs.” 

Make  the  call  to  Telesystems  today:  908-709-3400. 


rie 

65  Jackson  Drive,  Suite  2000,  Cranford,  NJ  07016 
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Health  and  University  of  Michigan 
researchers  also  concluded  that  other 
factors,  such  as  computer  monitors, 
staffers’  work  habits  and  office  furni¬ 
ture  are  potential  contributors  to  RSI. 
Personal  factors  and  off-the-job 
activities  also  may  be  among  the  cul¬ 
prits. 

Publishing  is  one  of  many  indus¬ 
tries  where  the  injuries  turn  up.  Meat- 
packers,  cashiers  and  musicians  have 
reported  the  same  or  similar  kinds  of 
ailments.  In  publishing,  RSI  has 
turned  up  not  only  in  newsroom  staff¬ 
ers  but  also  among  classified  ad  takers 
and  mailroom  workers. 

None  of  the  New  York  publications 
was  named  in  the  Atex  suits.  The  Bee 
and  its  management  are  not  defen¬ 
dants  in  the  Taylors’  suit. 

“At  this  point,  under  California 
law,  there  is  no  basis  to  involve  them 
as  parties,’’  said  Kazan. 


Attorney  Kazan  added,  however, 
that  Bee  employees  would  “very 
likely”  be  called  to  testify,  though 
exactly  who  remains  unknown  for 
now.  “We  certainly  want  to  explore 
their  knowledge  and  whatever  it  is 
that  they  communicated  to  SII,”  he 
said. 

Calling  RSI  an  “untapped  area  for 
litigation,”  Nashville  attorney  L. 
Michael  Zinser  recently  told  a  Cali¬ 
fornia  newspaper  conference  devoted 
solely  to  RSI  issues  that  newspapers 
may  become  targets  of  RSI  lawsuits 
(E&P,  May  18.  PP.  32-33). 

The  Nashville-based  lawyer  later 
told  E&P  that  suits  against  the  manu¬ 
facturers  “are  going  to  be  interesting 
cases  if  they  go  to  trial  because  it’s  not 
your  typical  products  liability-type 
case.” 

Plaintiffs  will  have  to  show  negli¬ 
gence,  he  said,  adding  that  “at  the 
time  they  put  the  machines  on  the 
market  there  was  no  evidence  they 
were  dangerous.” 

According  to  doctors  who  Joined 
him  at  the  California  conference,  he 
continued,  “There’s  no  definitive  evi¬ 
dence  that  they’re  dangerous  in  the 
traditional  sense. 

“I  think  the  plaintiffs  have  an  uphill 
stretch.  It’s  not  the  same  thing  as  a 


safety  device  on  the  press — that’s 
pretty  easy,  pretty  clear.” 

Zinser  said  that  for  now,  in  most 
states,  “workers’  compensation  is 
usually  the  exclusive  remedy”  for 
employees’  on-the-job  injuries,  but 
that  only  some  states  recognize 
cumulative  disorders  as  compensa¬ 
ble.  He  said  he  thought  it  “unlikely”  a 
newspaper  will  be  named  a  defendant 
in  a  civil  case  “because  of  the  work¬ 
ers’  comp  situation.” 

He  also  pointed  to  a  few  states  that 
have  “carved  out  exceptions  to  the 
exclusiveness  of  the  remedy.”  Where 
employers  were  found  to  have 
engaged  in  intentional  acts,  under  cer¬ 
tain  circumstances  plaintiffs  have 
managed  to  sidestep  workers’  com¬ 
pensation  as  the  sole  remedy. 

An  employer  who  purchases  and 
has  employees  use  a  product  “known 
to  always  cause  a  certain  type  of 
injury,”  might  be  liable  for  resulting 
injury,  said  Zinser,  who  noted  that  no 
such  finding  has  occurred  with 
respect  to  computer  terminals. 

Should  litigation  determine  that  a 
particular  terminal  contributes  to 


workers’  injury,  Zinser  said  that  to 
avoid  legal  exposure,  businesses 
using  the  terminal  may  find  the  units 
must  be  modified,  perhaps  by  the 
manufacturer,  for  safe  use. 

However,  he  also  maintained  that 
the  machines  alone  are  not  unsafe, 
and  that  modification  to  both  the 
equipment  and  its  use  may  prove  suf¬ 
ficient  to  protect  workers’  health  and 
employers’  wealth. 

While  the  possibility  of  such  suits 
may  depend  on  individu^  circumstances 
and  the  laws  in  each  state,  Zinser  said 
newspapers  may  be  able  to  reduce 
their  risk  by  establishing,  and  in¬ 
suring  employees’  compliance  with, 
safe  work  practices  and  perhaps  by 
screening  job  applicants  for  suscepti¬ 
bility  to  RSI-type  injuries. 

Actual  discrimination  that  may 
result  from  such  screening  would  not 
necessarily  be  actionable  discrimina¬ 
tion,  said  Zinser,  who  nevertheless 
emphasized  that  he  certainly  would 
not  counsel  anyone  to  reject  appli¬ 
cants  based  on  possible  contributing 
factors  about  which  so  little  is  now 
known. 

The  RSI  conference  noted  research 
correlating  RSI  with  certain  physical 
attributes  and  pre-existing  medical 
conditions,  as  well  as  tension  and 


stress,  to  which  individuals  have  dif¬ 
ferent  levels  of  susceptibility. 

Among  the  personal  rather  than 
work-related  factors  listed  by 
Thomas  J.  Armstrong  are  wrist  size 
and  shape,  fluid  retention  relating  to 
use  of  oral  contraceptives,  menstrual 
cycles  and  individuals’  endocrino- 
logic  functions  (which  also  influence 
growth  of  bones  and  joints),  low 
levels  of  vitamins  B6,  C  and  E,  gyno- 
cological  surgery,  particularly  ovar¬ 
iectomy  and  hysterectomy,  and  rheu¬ 
matoid  and  osteoarthritis. 

Armstrong,  a  professor  in  the 
Department  of  Environmental  and 
Industrial  Health  at  the  University  of 
Michigan’s  School  of  Public  Health  in 
Ann  Arbor,  cautioned  that  most  of  the 
studies  focused  on  clinical  rather  than 
occupational  populations. 

When  the  same  factors  were 
checked  in  cross  sections  of  occupa¬ 
tional  groups,  he  said,  researchers 
found  “they  don’t  account  for  as 
much  of  the  cumulative  trauma  types 
of  disorders  as  do  the  work  factors.” 

Connections  between  RSI-type  dis¬ 
orders  and  these  personal  factors  are 
not  only  statistical  but  in  some  cases 
suggest  a  causal  link,  according  to 
Armstrong. 

For  instance,  he  noted  that  smaller 
wrist  size  may  provide  a  smaller  open 
space,  which  in  turn  may  cause  nerve 
compression  to  occur  sooner  than  in 
persons  with  larger  wrists.  Oral  con¬ 
traceptives,  he  continued,  may  pro¬ 
mote  fluid  retention  and  subsequent 
tissue  swelling  that  may  also  cause 
nerve  compression. 

“There  are  some  reasons  why 
some  of  these  things  might  have  an 
effect,”  said  Armstrong,  “and  in 
some  cases  there  are  some  statistical 
data  helping  to  support  that.” 

The  Fresno  Bee,  which  reportedly 
had  a  “significant  number”  of 
employees  with  RSI,  has  had  a  VDT 
safety  program  in  place  for  some 
time.  The  program  was  recognized 
last  summer  by  the  California  Divi¬ 
sion  of  Occupational  Safety  and 
Health,  which  found  no  labor  code 
violations  after  an  investigation  was 
conducted  following  a  complaint  by 
the  Northern  California  Newspaper 
Guild  (E&P,  July  7,  1990). 

Personnel  director  Randol  called 
the  program  a  success,  pointing  to 
drops  in  both  the  numbers  and  seri¬ 
ousness  of  RSI  cases  there.  The  inci¬ 
dence  rate  for  1990  (about  20  cases)  he 
said,  “was  about  40%  of  what  it  was 
for  1989.”  An  educational  campaign 
already  in  effect  at  the  Bee  was  fol¬ 
lowed  early  last  year  by  changes  to 
the  office  furniture. 

Randol  said  new  hires  view  a  train¬ 
ing  video  supplied  by  the  Los  Angeles 
(Continued  on  page  102) 
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The  Paper  Boys 

You  could  tell  they  were  coming  a  block  away  by  the  rattle  of  the  Radio  Flyer 
wagons  they  pulled  behind  them  stacked  with  Sunday  editions.  The  paper  boys. 
Still  the  newspaper  industry's  most  dependable,  cost-effective  delivery  system 
for  moving  papers  from  the  delivery  truck  to  the  customer's  door. 

But  some  other  paper  boys  are  still  the  newspaper  industry's  most  efficient, 
cost-effective  system  for  moving  papers  from  the  press  to  the  delivery 
trucks  —  Hall  Processing  Systems. 


Our  Paper  Route 

Of  course,  a  lot  has  changed  since  the  days 
when  paper  boys  wore  plus  fours  and 
“Pendleton”  hats.  Or  rode  through 
neighborhoods  twice  a  day  before  dawn 
and  dinner  (there  were  still  a  lot  of  two- 
edition  newspapers  then)  on  Ranger  bikes 
with  balloon  tires. 


Today,  paper  boys  are  called  “newspaper 
carriers”  and  are  just  as  often  girls  — 
or  even  adults. 


Anyone  with  a  Monitor  HT  II  Stacker  knows  that. 
And  if  a  problem  ever  does  occur,  our  trouble¬ 
shooters  are  the  most  responsive  in  the  industry. 


And  today's  mailrooms.  our  paper  route, 
are  “newspaper  distribution  centers” 
a  football  field  long  filled  with  integrated 
Hall  systems,  computer-controlled  and  Monitor  HT  II  Stacker 

operating  at  speeds  and  accuracies  “old 
timers”  could  never  imagine. 

But  then,  innovation  is  the  essence  of  our  company.  We're  not  just  moving 
newspapers;  we're  moving  the  newspaper  industry  into  the  next  century  by 
reinventing  the  “mailroom.” 


The  21st  Century  “Mailroom” 

Breakthrough  product  concepts  like  our  Onserter  which  revolutionizes  insert 
management  and  packaging,  our  AccuGrip  which  improves  count  accuracy  and 
delivery  flexibility  in  conveyors,  and  our  PASS  System  which  adds  speed  and 
accountability  at  the  loading  dock,  will  dramatically  streamline  mailroom 
operation  and  improve  newspaper  profitability.  And  they’ll  do  it  with 
legendary  Hall  reliablility. 


Because  our  mechanical  systems  are  simply  designed 
with  fewer  moving  parts  and  uncomplicated  motions 
for  simple  operation  and  long-term  uptime. 


The  fact  is,  in  the  last  quarter  century  we've 
improved  just  about  every  delivery  system 
the  newspaper  industry  has  except  one. 

“Hey,  mister,  how  'bout  a  paper?” 


Vendor  views 

(Continued  from  page  13) 


those  doing  long-range  planning. 

“As  a  matter  of  fact,  [ANPA/TEC] 
is  not  a  very  good  place  to  do  some¬ 
thing  like  that,  particularly  as  it 
relates  to  capacity  planning,  competi¬ 
tive  issues  .  .  he  said. 

According  to  Padilla,  competitive 
analysis  and  implementation  of 
strategic  objectives  are  “usually  done 
in  confidence  and  not  at  a  show.” 

Padilla  said  he  now  sees  fewer  deci¬ 
sion-makers  at  ANPA/TEC  than 
attended  in  the  past.  Many  publishers 
and  group  executives,  if  they  attend  at 
all,  he  said,  are  on  short,  busy  sched¬ 
ules. 

“To  a  great  degree  the  extent  of 
their  exposure  is  a  quick  tour  by  the 


pressmaker's  demonstration  to  show 
a  product  to  best  effect. 

Typically,  however,  larger  compa¬ 
nies  with  large,  complex,  often  oper¬ 
ating  exhibits  will  require  substantial 
planning. 

At  SlI,  said  Nilan,  there  is  “not  a 
month  in  the  year  when  we  don’t 
spend  time  on  the  ANPA  meeting  or 
on  follow-up.” 

SIl,  he  said,  has  a  serious  start  on 
the  show  by  about  Thanksgiving, 
when  a  plan  is  taking  shape  so  that 
when  staffers  return  after  New 
Year’s,  all  are  ready  to  move  on  it. 

“We  seem  to  start  earlier  and  ear¬ 
lier  each  year,”  said  Nilan. 

To  some  extent,  planning  by  every¬ 
one  seemed  a  year-round  activity.  At 
SII,  said  Nilan,  soon  after  one  year’s 
show  ends,  budgeting  for  the  next 
begins. 

Preparation  for  TEC  “is  not  the 
type  of  thing  you  want  to  do  casu¬ 


Preparation  for  TEC  “is  not  the  type  of  thing  you 
want  to  do  casuaiiy,”  said  Padiiia.  MAN’S  pianning 
may  begin  12  to  18  months  in  advance  of  a  show .... 


group  vp  of  operations  [who]  takes 
the  top  two  or  three  people  around 
and  shows  them  the  equipment.” 

Sinclair  was  unsure  that  decision¬ 
makers  would  always  be  at  ANPA/ 
TEC.  He  was  equally  uncertain  of  the 
return  on  the  high  shipping,  transport, 
setup,  and  staff  costs  that  vendors 
face. 

Developments  within  one’s  own 
business  and  market  segment  can  also 
determine  the  value  in  attending  from 
year  to  year.  In  Sinclair’s  case,  he 
cited  the  possible  progress,  or  lack  of 
it,  of  a  major  competitor  as  one  factor. 
Another  was  the  addition,  only  two 
weeks  ago,  of  two  new  offerings  to  his 
product  line.  As  he  did  for  ANPA/ 
TEC,  Sinclair  earlier  said  he  decided 
“at  the  last  minute”  to  attend  Ameri¬ 
can  East. 

TEC  show’s  costs 

Any  organization  setting  up  at  TEC 
invests  time,  staff  and  money  in  the 
project,  but  the  investment  does  not 
always  correspond  to  vendor  size  or 
complexity  of  product  line.  The 
nature  of  the  product  also  has  a  bear¬ 
ing  on  the  investment. 

While  a  small  firm  may  make  do 
with  a  table  and  two  staffers,  much 
larger  organizations  may  need  little 
more  if  exhibits  are  to  support  only 
personal  contact  and  product  litera¬ 
ture.  A  large  ink  or  newsprint  com¬ 
pany,  for  example,  may  rely  on  a 


ally,”  said  Padiiia.  MAN’s  planning 
may  begin  12  to  18  months  in  advance 
of  a  show  and,  for  proper  coordina¬ 
tion,  he  said,  the  company  must 
divert  considerable  engineering  and 
marketing  talent  and  other  resources. 

Several  departments  are  deep  into 
planning  many  months  before  TEC. 
In  marketing,  said  Padilla,  several 
staffers  are  dedicated  to  the  show  up 
to  six  weeks  beforehand;  sales  spends 
15%-20%  of  its  time  making  advance 
arrangements  with  customers;  3%- 
5%  of  manufacturing’s  productive 
capacity  is  devoted  to  shipping  and 
coordination;  the  service  department 
must  ensure  proper  installation. 
Overall,  Padilla  estimated  advance 
work  just  for  TEC  amounted  to  the 
equivalent  of  10  people  for  three  man- 
months. 

Work  on  a  TEC  exhibit  is  heavily 
under  way  by  January  at  GMA,  where 
planning  starts  a  year  in  advance 
because,  said  Seidel,  so  much  needs 
to  be  in  place  “by  the  time  you  select 
the  size  booth  that  you  want  for  the 
following  year.”  The  drawing  for  the 
next  year’s  booth  locations  and  sizes 
is  held  at  the  conclusion  of  each  TEC 
show. 

The  staff  a  company  dedicates  to 
TEC  is  not  always  at  the  booth  at  a 
given  time,  at  the  booth  during  show 
hours,  or  even  on  site  during  the 
show.  SII  devotes  “a  good  chunk  of 
the  company”  to  TEC,  according  to 


Nilan,  who  noted  that  even  in  an 
industrywide  cost-cutting  year  SII  is 
sending  60  people.  It  is  not  just  Las 
Vegas’  proximity  to  the  firm’s  Sacra¬ 
mento  headquarters — as  many  as  85 
SII  staffers  have  traveled  to  ANPA/ 
TEC  sites  in  Eastern  states. 

Nilan  said  his  company  tries  to 
achieve  a  team  effort  by  getting  its 
entire  work  force  involved  prior  to  the 
show.  In  efforts  to  make  employees 
aware  of  their  importance  to  the  show 
and  include  personnel  who  do  not 
ordinarily  attend  TEC,  some  vendors 
bring  most  or  all  of  their  work  force 
together  shortly  before  the  show  at 
often  festive  occasions  that  feature  a 
full  operating  exhibit  identical  to  that 
to  be  demonstrated. 

GMA  undertakes  such  an  in-com¬ 
pany  show  at  its  Allentown,  Pa., 
fecility,  where  all  workers  and  their 
families  are  invited.  Connors  consid¬ 
ers  it  a  worthwhile  part  of  the  cost  of 
the  show.  Not  far  south,  in  Bristol, 
competing  mailroom  systems  vendor 
Ferag  Inc.  puts  on  a  bash  in  similar 
fashion.  In  1989,  it  complemented  its 
full  running  exhibit  with  fare  atten¬ 
dees  might  enjoy  in  New  Orleans. 

Like  SII,  other  vendors  and  news¬ 
paper  companies,  GMA  is  sending 
fewer  people  to  TEC  this  year:  down 
from  40-50  in  past  years  to  30-40  in 
1991. 

Sinclair  noted  that  vendors  are 
looking  at  smaller  staffs,  smal¬ 
ler  booths  and  other  ways  to  trim 
costs. 

“I’ve  seen  it  in  Europe  already,” 
he  said. 

Brunner  acknowledged  the  current 
“down  year,”  but  regards  it  as  an 
“anomaly.”  Nevertheless,  he 
expects  Autologic  to  have  60-70  peo¬ 
ple  directly  involved  with  TEC,  at  the 
show  or  behind  the  scenes. 

Seidel  said  GMA  typically  rotates 
attendees  from  year  to  year  to  give 
more  people  a  chance  to  travel  with 
the  exhibit  and  to  try  to  “get  a  good 
cross  section”  of  staffers.  As  with 
many  others  with  large  exhibits, 
GMA’s  field  service  people  go  out 
about  two  weeks  before  the  show 
opens. 

MAN  will  have  40-50  TEC  atten¬ 
dees  or  up  to  70,  including  agents, 
according  to  Padilla,  who  said  the 
numbers  do  not  include  employees  in 
the  factory,  purchasing,  marketing 
and  transportation,  as  well  as  those 
involved  in  booth  construction  — 
many  of  whom  are  involved  in  up¬ 
front  work  two  to  three  weeks  before 
the  show. 

“We  can  spend  from  $300,000  to 
over  half  a  million  dollars  .  .  . 
depending  on  the  kind  of  equipment 
we  want  to  put  on  the  floor  and 
(Continued  on  page  70) 
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whether  we  want  to  run  it  or  not,” 
said  Padilla. 

Those  costs  for  TEC,  he  noted, 
include  the  basic  show  budget  and  the 
diversion  of  talent  from  other  duties. 
For  the  booth  size  MAN  has  commit¬ 
ted  to  (6,000  to  8,(K)0  square  feet),  said 
Padilla,  cost  per  square  foot  has  risen 
from  $7.75  in  1987  to  $11.25  at 
ANPAA’EC  91. 

Connors  put  GMA’s  cost  for  each 
of  the  last  few  years  in  the  million- 
dollar  range,  in  which  he  included  the 
cost  of  staff  and  all  preparations  lead¬ 
ing  up  to  TEC  and  the  in-plant  gather¬ 
ing  and  running  replication  of  the 
exhibit. 

“We  still  feel  it’s  important  to 
exhibit  .  .  .  actual  running,  dynamic 
equipment  at  the  show,”  said  Seidel. 
“That’s  where  the  cost  really  runs 
up.” 

Beyond  simulating  on-line  opera¬ 
tion  from  press  folder  to  inserter, 
costs  include  demonstrating  software 
that  centralizes  control  from  circula¬ 
tion  computers  through  to  the  loading 


dock. 

Not  including  staff  time,  Nilan  said 
that  Sll  had  spent  about  a  half-million 
dollars  on  ANPA/TEC  90,  which  he 
described  as  “a  major  part  of  our 
annual  marketing  budget.” 

While  Nilan  could  add  that  “last 
year  we  spent  more  money  than  we 
ever  have  before  at  ANPA,”  the  com¬ 
pany  did  not  lose  a  dime,  in  its  estima¬ 
tion. 

Even  if  it  may  be  difficult  to  deter¬ 
mine  to  what  extent  sales  can  be 
traced,  directly  or  indirectly,  to  any 
TEC  show,  the  Sll  marketing  manag¬ 
ers  maintained  that  a  relatively  small 
sale  originating  at  the  1990  show  cov¬ 
ered  the  costs  of  exhibiting.  With  “no 
current  view  of  what  the  Sll  product 
line  was  all  about,”  said  Nilan,  a  visit 
from  Beaumont  (Texas)  Enterprise 
staffers  led  to  the  installation  of  an  Sll 
system  at  the  Hearst  paper  six  months 
later. 

With  experience  at  TEC  and  trade 
shows  in  other  markets,  Peterson 
observed  that  most  companies  per¬ 
form  poorly  at  such  events,  calling 
them  “black  holes”  for  marketing 
dollars,  with  too  much  spent  on  par¬ 
ties  and  not  enough  on  sales. 

Nilan  emphasized  the  importance 


of  fast  follow-up.  Even  a  long  sales 
cycle,  he  said,  “doesn’t  mean  you  can 
be  lazy  about  it”  if  a  company  is  to 
capture  mind  share.  “Attention  spans 
are  shorter  than  ever.” 

Although,  unlike  GMA  and  Sll, 
Autologic  competes  in  markets  other 
than  newspapers,  and  finds  itself  at 
various  other  graphic  arts  shows,  the 
newspaper  industry  is  important 
enough  that  ANPA/TEC  alone  mer¬ 
its  a  quarter  of  the  company’s  show 
budget  dollars,  according  to  Brunner. 

Follow-up  also  was  a  factor  in 
Sinclair’s  approach  when  the  firm 
held  an  open-house  at  its  New  Jersey 
offices  midway  between  America 
East  and  ANPA/TEC. 

A  “tactical  move”  to  follow  up  the 
regional  show  in  Hershey,  Pa.,  it  was 
made  when  Sinclair  was  unsure  if  he 
would  attend  TEC.  The  company 
offered  public  and  private  demonstra¬ 
tions  and  conference  areas  for  more 
personal,  in-depth  discussions. 

Spending  time  with  individual  cus¬ 
tomers  and  prospective  customers  at 
a  vendor’s  headquarters  may  be  more 
useful  and  productive  in  some  cir¬ 
cumstances,  but  not  necessarily  cost- 
effective. 

Costs  associated  with  TEC  led  sev¬ 
eral  vendors  in  the  past  to  wonder 
aloud  if,  for  the  same  money,  they 
might  not  be  better  off  paying  to  fly  in 
and  put  up  prospects  for  in-house 
demonstrations  and  discussions. 

For  what  it  pays  for  TEC,  Sll  might 
be  able  to  bring  in  prospects  but  it 
conducts  such  a  program  anyway, 
independent  of  the  show.  Said  Nilan, 
“You  can’t  really  force  that  to  happen 
prematurely.”  The  show,  he  said, 
serves  its  own  purpose,  and  visits  to  | 
Sll  are  useful  only  at  the  appropriate 
time  in  the  course  of  a  sale. 

Allowing  that  it  “would  be  great” 
to  work  with  prospects  in  a  home 
office  he  considers  “one  of  the  best” 
environments  for  working  with  cus¬ 
tomers,  Brunner  said  Autologic  still 
finds  that  “most  budgets  do  not  allow 
the  prospects  to  actually  go  to  individ¬ 
ual  vendors.” 

So  the  TEC  show’s  value,  he  said, 
“still  winds  up  to  be  a  better  value  for 
us  because  we  get  more  people 
coming  .  .  .  for  specific  reasons.  You 
just  cannot  get  the  kind  of  numbers 
you  need,  to  justify  your  business, 
into  a  home  office.” 

In  spite  of  success  bringing  people 
through  its  Allentown,  Pa.,  facility 
(including  its  division  that  provides 
Sunday  inserting  services)  and 
nearby  installations,  GMA  execu¬ 
tives  said  it  was  not  comparable  with 
what  the  show  offers.  More  than  100 
newspaper  people  come  through  the 
facility  annually,  and  Connors  said 
(Continued  on  page  72} 
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the  show  probably  provides  advan¬ 
tages  over  visits. 

For  GMA,  he  said,  the  show  is 
worth  the  annual  expense  compared 
with  bringing  people  in.  Siedel  said  it 
“provides  a  direction  in  terms  of  mar¬ 
ket  trends,”  citing  “good  feedback" 
about  new  technology  needs  and, 
“more  importantly,  where  the  news¬ 
papers  are  headed.” 

TEC,  he  added,  offers  “a  better 
cross  section”  of  the  market  and  its 
thinking  than  “a  close  focus  at  your 
own  plant.” 

MAN  promotes  use  of  test  presses 
at  its  Middlesex,  N.J.,  plant,  encour¬ 
aging  prospects  to  compare  presses 
and/or  processes  by  bringing  in  their 
own  plates  and  operators  and  giving 
them  and  managers  hands-on  experi¬ 
ence  in  operation,  maintenance  and 
repair. 

“It  cost  a  lot  of  money  to  do  that, 
but  that  was  an  investment  that  we 
felt  was  well  worth  it,”  said  Padi¬ 
lla. 

One  in-plant  acceptance  test,  he 
said,  produced  65,000  copies  of  a  16- 
page  insert  that  was  sold  with  the 
newspaper.  “That  would  be  very  dif¬ 
ficult  to  accomplish  at  an  ANPA 
show,”  Padilla  said,  citing  timing, 
logistics  and  attention  to  the  cus¬ 
tomer.  “My  feeling  is,”  he  continued, 
“if  you  were  looking  at  it  in  a  period 
of  .  .  .  once  every  two,  three,  four  or 
five  years,  we  would  make  the  com¬ 


mitment  to  a  running  press  at  an 
ANPA/TEC.” 

He  said  it  is  becoming  increasingly 
difficult  to  commit  to  that  and  still 
offer  the  specialized  attention  cus¬ 
tomers  need  “to  discuss  complicated 
technical  issues  in  detail.”  He  added, 
however,  that  “to  the  extent  that  we 
can  show  the  results  of  those  [in- 
house]  running  tests  at  the  ANPA 
show,  we  will  do  it  there.” 

Padilla  said  that  while  TEC  is  the 
place  to  field  many  questions  and  give 


going  to  make  a  little  more  objective 
review  than  .  .  .  one-stop  shop¬ 
ping  at  the  ANPA/TEC.”  Never¬ 
theless,  he  said  that  over  the  years 
MAN  has  been  encouraged  by  those 
attending  with  “precisely  defined 
outlines  as  to  what  they  want  to  see 
and  how  they  want  to  analyze  the 
equipment  ...” 

The  need  to  exhibit 
Vendors  may  not  see  their  own  pro¬ 
grams  as  substitutes  for  TEC  but  most 
had  opinions  on  proposals  to  improve 


So  the  TEC  show’s  value,  he  said,  “still  winds  up  to 
be  a  better  value  for  us  because  we  get  more  people 
coming  ..  .for  specific  reasons.  You  Just  cannot  get 
the  kind  of  numbers  you  need,  to  justify  your 
business,  into  a  home  office.” 


good  exposure  at  the  operating  level 
to  many  more  people,  “that's  kind  of 
a  surface  presentation  ...”  consid¬ 
ering  that  each  paper  is  unique  in 
terms  of  configuration,  leads  and 
capabilities  needed  —  which  are  hard 
to  demonstrate  at  a  show. 

Beyond  introducing  large  numbers 
of  people  to  its  presses  at  the  operat¬ 
ing  level,  Padilla  said  that  for  decision 
makers  “the  shows  very  seldom  cul¬ 
minate  in  somebody  saying  ‘I'll  buy 
this  press'  ”  because  a  press  is  the 
“primary  buy”  in  major  plant  invest¬ 
ments,  or  at  least  the  most  costly. 

“When  you're  talking  about  equip¬ 
ment  that  runs  in  the  tens  of  millions 
of  dollars,”  said  Padilla,  “you're 
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the  show.  Like  many  other  trade 
shows,  ANPA/TEC  long  ago  seemed 
to  have  acquired  a  life  and  momentum 
of  its  own.  It  can  seem  to  demand 
vendors’  presence  if  only  because  it  is 
an  established  event. 

Do  you  go  it  alone,  team  with 
another  vendor,  or  not  show  up? 
asked  Sinclair.  “I  find  the  pressure  is 
on  to  attend.” 

The  ANPA’s  Ford  acknowledged 
that  TEC  generates  a  need  to  exhibit  if 
only  because  vendors  know  their 
competitors  will,  and  that  an  absence 
can  provoke  negative  speculation.  “If 
I  were  a  buyer  I  would  certainly  ask 
the  question,”  he  said,  adding  that  he 
once  was  a  buyer. 

“Nobody  wants  to  be  the 
first  ...  to  pull  out  and  find  their 
competitors  still  participating,”  said 
Eric  Wolferman,  the  Gannett  execu¬ 
tive  who  chairs  ANPA/TEC’s  ar¬ 
rangements  committee. 

Sll  has  no  doubt  that  TEC  is  a 
must-show  event.  Peterson  remem¬ 
bered  ANPA/TEC  88  as  a  lesson 
learned.  The  company’s  “short 
booth”  that  year  led  to  rumors  about 
its  financial  health  that  he  said  were 
“getting  the  best  of  us.”  A  small 
booth  is  thought  unsuited  to  SII’s 
“image”  and  “strategy.” 

Nilan  cited  a  “real  compelling  need 
to  be  there.”  For  SII,  the  matter  is 
almost  academic  —  where  else  do 
you  show  if  your  customers  are 
almost  exclusively  newspapers? 

Brunner  brought  another  perspec¬ 
tive.  Although  acknowledging  the 
negative  impression  a  no-show  can 
give,  and  that  “from  time  to  time”  a 
because-it’s-there  need  to  attend  is 
felt,  he  said  that  ultimately  it  is  not 
necessarily  a  reason  to  show  up. 

(Continued  on  page  74) 
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Vendor  views 
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“There  are  too  many  shows,”  he 
insisted,  singling  out  the  general 
graphic  arts  industry  expositions. 
“We  feel  that  some  of  the  [other] 
shows  need  to  get  more  focused;  and 
a  lot  of  them,  when  they  have  become 
focused,  basically  have  bred  other 
shows  but  have  not  eliminated  the 
original  show.” 

ANPA/TEC,  on  the  other  hand,  “is 
well  focused”  in  Brunner’s  view.  He 
said  it  shows  how  different  news¬ 
paper  technologies  tend  to  meet, 
even  overlap,  “for  which  it  tends  to 
be  even  more  focused”  than  other 
well-run  shows.  Newspapers  repre¬ 
sent  “a  pretty  focused  group  of  peo¬ 
ple,”  he  said,  adding  that  TEC  is  “the 
only  real  graphic  arts  market  segment 
show  that  I’m  aware  of.” 

The  usefulness  of  that  overlap  is 
evident  if  a  press  on  the  show  floor  is 


Padilla  said  it  is  “not  unusual  for 
major  capital  vendors  to  want  to  dis¬ 
play  their  wares.”  He  added  that 
“one  has  to  question  whether  or 
not  .  .  .  you  can  expect  to  see  sub¬ 
stantial  changes  in  running  hardware 
in  a  period  of  a  year.” 

With  five-year  R&D  cycles,  Padilla 
said  it  is  “tremendously  difficult”  to 
exhibit  products  every  year  “that  are 
going  to  be  new,  interesting  and  really 
meaningful  for  the  customer  to  see.” 

He  contrasted  TEC  with  DRUPA, 
Europe’s  huge  general  graphic  arts 
show.  Held  every  four  or  five  years,  it 
more  often  will  coincide  with  heavy 
equipment  manufacturers’  develop¬ 
ment  cycles.  Because  of  its  timing 
and  scope,  and  because  of  MAN  Ro¬ 
land’s  interests  outside  of  news¬ 
papers,  the  company  invested  mil¬ 
lions  in  DRUPA,  said  Padilla,  noting 
it  had  18  running  presses  and  “was 
well  worth  it.” 

Padilla  said  he  was  not  suggesting 
that  TEC  run  only  every  fifth  year, 
but  that  “one  needs  to  put  into  per¬ 


The  ANPA’s  Ford  acknowledged  that  TEC  generates 
a  need  to  exhibit  if  only  because  vendors  know  their 
competitors  wiil,  and  that  an  absence  can  provoke 
negative  specuiation. 


running  a  soy-oil  ink  or  one  formu¬ 
lated  for  keyless  offset,  or  is  printing 
on  recycled  or  lightweight  newsprint, 
or  is  using  a  new  plate.  Brunner’s 
observation  may  be  most  pertinent 
for  his  own  company  because  output 
devices  must  function  with  the  latest 
front-end,  RIPping  and  marking  tech- 
nologies,  and  because  they  sit 
between  those  prepress  systems  and 
platemaking. 

“I  think  [ANPA/TEC]  has  done 
some  very  positive  things  for  the 
industry  and  it’s  gained  a  lot  of 
momentum,”  said  Padilla,  a  former 
newspaper  executive  who  has 
attended  shows  both  as  vendor  and 
customer.  But  he  added  that  he  felt 
“it  will  have  to  be  much  more  sensi¬ 
tive  in  the  future  to  the  value  that  it 
gives  versus  the  revenue  that  it  takes 
in  and  ...  to  the  fact  that  just  be¬ 
cause  everyone  else  is  there  doesn’t 
make  it  a  good  investment.” 

Of  all  the  newspaper  equipment 
categories,  presses  are  often  the  big¬ 
gest  and  most  expensive;  they  also 
may  be  the  investment  with  longest 
life  cycle  and  the  longest  lead  time  for 
technical  changes.  Though  noting  a 
“tremendous”  effort  that  goes  into 
delivering  and  staging  tons  of  equip¬ 
ment  for  about  four  days  of  exposure. 


spective  the  net  return”  achieved  by 
attendees  and  vendors  alike.  “News¬ 
papers  also  have  an  investment  in 
terms  of  time  and  cost  to  send  people 
there  ...”  he  said. 

A  small  and  cost-saving  compro¬ 
mise  may  be  to  hold  TEC  every  other 
year.  But  on  the  prepress  side,  things 
look  a  little  different  from  SH’s 
angle  —  though  not  because  newspa¬ 
pers  are  its  primary  market.  Nilan 
thought  SII  would  be  uninterested  in  a 
biennial  show  “because  ANPA/TEC 
really  drives  software  development,” 
and  because  computer  technology 
and  customers’  needs  and  personnel 
change  so  fast.  As  much  as  pub¬ 
lishers,  he  said,  for  software  develop¬ 
ment,  “we’re  creatures  of  deadlines.” 

Sinclair  agreed  that  “with  so  many 
changes  going  on,  it  does  create  a 
platform  for  that  [change],”  as  well  as 
the  chance  to  see  others’  develop¬ 
ments,  customers’  changing  needs 
and  products  that  can  be  incorporated 
to  meet  those  needs. 

Noting  the  difficulty  in  demon¬ 
strating  a  front-end  or  other  computer 
system  amid  operating  heavy  equip¬ 
ment,  an  annual  show  that  completely 
separates  prepress  and  heavy  equip¬ 
ment  was  favored  by  Sinclair.  Booth 
location  is  important,  he  said. 


because  “you  do  look  for  some  syn¬ 
ergy”  in  terms  of  the  kind  of  custom¬ 
ers  exhibits  attract.  As  it  is  now,  loca¬ 
tion  is  a  problem  because  of  the  lot¬ 
tery  system  for  booths.  He  also  sug¬ 
gested  a  possible  three-tier  arrange¬ 
ment  of  press  and  post-press  systems, 
pagination  systems  and  other  pre¬ 
press  exhibits. 

Alternating  yearly  TEC  shows 
between  prepress  and  heavy  equip¬ 
ment  would  be  fine  and  save  money, 
said  GMA’s  Connors,  but  only  if  it 
gave  the  same  visibility  and  atten¬ 
dance  did  not  suffer. 

Seidel,  however,  worried  that  the 
show’s  “overall  impact”  and 
“momentum”  might  be  lost,  and  he 
guessed  most  vendors  would  have 
representatives  attend  anyway,  even 
if  not  as  exhibitors. 

Citing  difficulties  in  presenting  cut¬ 
ting-edge  technology  each  year, 
Padilla  voted  in  favor  of  the  idea 
because  it  would  allow  “a  more 
detailed  and  professional”  way  to 
emphasize  each  area. 

Ford  said  proposals  for  a  biennial 
TEC  are  not  new. 

“It  certainly  isn’t  the  majority” 
that  wants  that,  he  said,  because  “the 
show  has  grown  steadily;  particularly 
in  the  last  five  or  six  years,  it’s  just 
gone  crazy.” 

That  has  made  finding  halls  of  suffi¬ 
cient  size  a  big  chore,  he  pointed  out, 
with  needed  floor  space  growing 
yearly  8-12%.  “And  guys  buy  bigger 
booths  every  year  —  they  must  have 
a  reason  for  it.” 

Alternating  the  broad  categories  of 
vendors  every  year  is  nothing  new 
either. 

Said  Ford:  “That  means  it’s  two 
years  before  somebody  can  introduce 
their  product.”  Besides,  he  added, 
“If  you’re  going  to  go,  you  may  want 
to  see  the  whole  thing.” 

Returning  to  the  importance  of 
talking  to  all  involved  in  decision 
making  —  publishers  and  general 
managers,  as  well  as  financial  officers 
and  group  or  divisional  executives  — 
Padilla  also  submitted  a  more  dra¬ 
matic  change  for  consideration  (one 
which  can  also  embrace  the  alternat¬ 
ing-year  scheme).  He  said  he  believed 
such  discussions  “could  be  facili¬ 
tated”  if,  every  few  years,  the  AN PA 
publishers  convention  and  ANPA/ 
TEC  were  a  joint  affair  —  either  con¬ 
current  or  overlapping. 

Seeing  “no  major  reason”  why  it 
could  not  be  done  periodically, 
Padilla  said  he  thought  it  would  bring 
together  more  people  who  need  to  be 
involved  and  give  them  “a  better 
understanding  of  what  they’re  buy¬ 
ing.” 

Such  an  arrangement,  he  said, 
(Continued  on  page  76) 
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Vendor  views 
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would  increase  attendance  and 
increase  “vendors’  willingness  to 
present  a  broader  spectrum  of  prod¬ 
ucts  at  the  show.” 

“Possibly  a  good  thing  to  look 
at,”  commented  Connors,  who  saw  ad¬ 
vantages  to  the  added  presence  of 
higher-level  corporate  attendees, 
people  with  a  big  interest  in  major 
capital  investments.  “Of  course,  the 
structure  would  have  to  be  changed,” 
he  added,  because,  although  pub¬ 
lishers  do  address  technology  issues, 
he  believed  their  meetings  have  been 
mostly  concerned  with  advertising 
and  editorial  matters. 

On  a  more  practical  side,  GMA  vice 
president  Seidel  said  that  “although  it 
would  be  a  good  combination,”  it 
would  limit  siting  to  the  few  cities 
with  facilities  capable  of  accommo¬ 
dating  such  an  event. 

Connors  also  cautioned  that  if  the 
economy  hangs  low,  with  little  buying 
for  two  or  three  years  straight,  ven¬ 
dors  will  be  less  inclined  to  invest  big 
in  TEC. 

“That  may  come,  I  don’t  know.  I 
certainly  will  bring  it  up,”  said  Ford. 


Adding  that  he  had  no  problem  with 
the  idea,  he  said  it  could  benefit  the 
newspapers  and  their  suppliers.  He 
did  wonder  if  the  publishers  would 
warm  to  the  idea.  Noting  the  limited 
venues  it  would  impose,  he  said  the 
publishers  “like  to  move  around 
[their  conventions]  to  different  cities 
and  spread  it  out.”  With  TEC,  he 
said,  “we  just  can’t  do  that.” 

Brunner,  who  discounts  both  full 
biennial  shows  and  alternating  annual 
shows,  had  little  regard  for  running 
TEC  with  or  right  after  the  annual 
spring  publishers  convention. 

“Most  publishers  aren’t  interested 
in  equipment,”  he  said,  “they’re 
interested  in  solutions.” 

According  to  Brunner,  they  want  to 
run  their  businesses  rather  than  con¬ 
cern  themselves  with  particular  tools 
to  improve  production. 

He  added  that,  in  any  event, 
publishers  are  in  a  position  to  attend 
both  events  if  they  wish,  or  delegate 
the  authority  and  send  others  in  their 
place. 

“Most  publishers,  if  they’re  mak¬ 
ing  that  large  of  an  investment,  nor¬ 
mally  will  be  involved  if  they  so 
choose,”  he  said.  Combining  the 
meetings  “will  not  necessarily  guar¬ 
antee  that  they  would  even  get 
involved  —  you  will  have  conflicting 


agendas.” 

Nilan  and  Peterson  both  thought 
combining  the  meetings  would 
“muddy  the  waters,”  that  a  loss  of 
distinction  could  hurt  one  or  both 
meetings.  The  logistics  would  be  no 
better,  they  said,  and  a  joint  event 
could  make  difficult  siting  even 
worse,  thereby  reducing  ANPA 
leverage  in  the  bidding  among  possi¬ 
ble  convention  sites. 

They  also  said  that  having  heavy 
equipment,  electronics  and  every¬ 
thing  in  between  draws  a  bigger 
crowd.  They  agreed  that  “the  way  it 
currently  operates  works  to  the  bene¬ 
fit  of  all  of  us.” 

Padilla  said  there  are  “unique  por¬ 
tions”  of  both  meetings  “that  will 
never  be  mixed,”  and  that  there 
should  be  “some  availability  of  time 
where  they  can  be  cross-pollenated.” 
He  suggested  that  for  most  of  the  time 
there  would  be  concurrent  events, 
while  some  time  would  be  devoted  to 
each  event  exclusively.  He  said  he 
was  not  convinced  that  everyone  at 
both  shows  is  totally  concerned  with 
the  matters  at  hand  anyway. 

He  said  a  joint  TEC-publishers 
meeting  would  not  necessarily  mean 
additional  days  —  not  longer,  just 
better. 

Even  as  the  show  is  now,  said  Con- 


f 
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nors,  “I  think  it’s  long  enough.” 

“One  day  too  long,”  added  Seidel. 
“Four  days  would  be  more  than 
adequate.”  The  two  agreed  the  last 
day  is  the  worst,  with  almost  only 
vendors  on  the  show  floor. 

Seidel  said  the  first  day  has  been 
among  the  stronger  showings,  which 
Connors  said  is  especially  the  case 
when  TEC  is  in  Las  Vegas  because 


“you  get  a  lot  of  people  who  go  out  for 
the  weekend.”  Sunday  was  judged 
quieter;  Monday  and  Tuesday, 
strong;  Wednesday,  “like  a  morgue.” 

Should  it  ever  be  cut  back  to  four 
days,  Seidel  recommended  schedul¬ 
ing  a  “premier  attraction,”  perhaps  a 
seminar  or  drawing,  late  in  the  fourth 
day  to  create  “some  level  of  activity 
that  keeps  people  there  the  whole 
day.” 

Padilla  said  ANPA  should  take  a 
fresh  look  at  TEC  to  ensure  its  suc¬ 
cess  through  well-planned  and  pre¬ 
sented  programs  complemented  by  a 


meaningful  exposition  that  is  eco¬ 
nomically  beneficial  to  those  who 
invest  in  it. 

Padilla  said  “there  needs  to  be  a 
vehicle  to  involve  the  vendors  in 
some  of  the  planning,  time  frames, 
location  —  up  front  in  a  participatory 
manner,  as  opposed  to  basically 
informing  us  where  the  shows  are 
going  to  be  for  the  next  three  or  four 


years  and  what  it’s  going  to  cost  per 
square  foot.” 

He  said  while  vendors  are  not  inter¬ 
ested  in  running  the  show,  they  “need 
to  be  looked  at  as  a  partner”  in  its 
planning. 

“I’ve  been  on  both  sides  and  am 
probably  guilty  as  much  as  anyone,” 
Padilla  concluded,  “but  too  many 
times  we  are  hesitant  to  recognize 
that  it’s  not  a  me-or-them  situation; 
it’s  us.”  The  TEC  show,  he  said, 
reflects  a  relationship  between  ven¬ 
dors  and  newspapers  in  which  one’s 
successes  or  failures  are  felt  by 


the  other.  “We  both  need  to  work 
together,”  he  said,  to  make  TEC  bet¬ 
ter.  “In  order  to  do  that,  you’ve  got  to 
talk.” 

*  *  * 

Nilan  and  Peterson  recommended 
another  improvement  to  TEC.  A 
point  system  for  repeat  exhibitors, 
used  by  other  groups,  would  assure 
vendors  of  a  booth  location  and  size 
suitable  for  the  investment  they  want 
to  make.  It  also  allows  them  to  reuse 
their  exhibits  for  as  long  as  five  years. 

Vendors  interviewed  cited  other 
considerations  for  TEC,  including  the 
relative  merits  of  the  four  or  five  cities 
where  it  sets  up. 

Las  Vegas  came  out  on  top  for  its 
convenience,  cost  of  lodging  and 
meals,  security,  ample  convention 
center,  no  union  difficulties,  attendee 
interest  and  dependable  weather. 

Ford  said  TEC  is  booked  through 
2006,  and  will  be  “shoehorning”  into 
Atlanta  and  even  into  New  Orleans’ 
new,  larger  center. 

In  1998,  Orlando  will  offer  a  new 
show  site  with  about  a  million  square 
feet,  which,  at  the  recent  rate  of 
growth,  said  Ford,  may  be  needed  by 
then. 

Connors  and  Seidel  noted  vendors’ 
difficulty  in  attending  ANPA/TEC 
(Continued  on  page  lOl) 
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System  7  ships 

Apple  calls  it  the  Mac's  ‘most  significant  enhancement’ 


By  Jim  Rosenberg 

The  long-awaited,  much  talked- 
about  System  7  upgrade  to  the  Macin¬ 
tosh  operating  system  began  shipping 
in  mid-May,  according  to  Apple  Com¬ 
puter  Inc.,  which  called  the  system 
software  its  “greatest  strength”  and 
the  new  version  its  “most  significant 
enhancement  to  Macintosh”  since  its 
1984  introduction. 

Among  System  7  features  are  its 
new  Finder  desktop  that  makes  Mac 
use  easier,  TrueType  to  ensure  sharp 
type  quality  at  any  size,  file  sharing  to 
allow  any  users  to  share  designated 
items  over  a  network  without  a  dedi¬ 
cated  fileserver,  virtual  memory  that 
expands  the  availability  of  computer 
memory  to  run  more  and  larger  pro¬ 
grams  by  using  the  hard  disk  as  an 
extension  of  RAM,  and  multitasking 
for  simultaneous  work  with  multiple 
applications  and  performance  of  sev¬ 
eral  tasks. 

All  aspects  of  the  Finder,  including 
the  System,  are  now  opened  by  a 
double  click.  Users  can  add  files, 
folders  and  applications  to  the  Apple 


easy  reference  to  seldom-used  fea¬ 
tures. 

Apple’s  TrueType  outline  font 
technology  creates  high-quality  text 
at  any  size,  on-screen  or  on  a  printed 
page.  It  is  compatible  with  most 
existing  applications  and  bitmap 
fonts. 

New  file  access  and  sharing  capa¬ 
bility  allows  Mac  users  to  type  in  a 
word  or  phrase  and  select  “Find”  for 
the  system  to  bring  the  appropriate 
file  to  the  desktop.  Find  also  provides 
other  options  for  more  detailed 
searching  by  a  given  category.  Be¬ 
cause  file  sharing  follows  Apple  File 
Protocol  standard,  a  System  7  user 
can  share  files  with  a  System  6  user, 
and,  by  using  third-party  products, 
with  DOS  and  Windows  users.  It  is 
protected  through  use  of  passwords 
and  different  levels  of  access. 

Other  features  of  System  7  are  its 
Interapplication  Communication  lAC 
and  the  Data  Access  Manager  tech¬ 
nologies,  the  latter  enabling  data 
access  from  remote  host  computers, 
regardless  of  the  computer,  connect¬ 
ing  networks  or  database  software. 


Apple’s  TrueType  outline  font  technology  creates 
high-quality  text  at  any  size,  on-screen  or  on  a  printed 
page.  It  is  compatible  with  most  existing  applications 
and  bitmap  fonts. 


Menu,  and  can  have  outline  views  of 
all  files  and  folders.  Fonts,  system 
extensions  and  control  panels  are 
installed  by  dragging  them  to  the  Sys¬ 
tem  Folder.  Users  can  now  also  cre¬ 
ate  access  to  folders  and  applications 
from  more  than  one  location.  The 
same  feature  allows  them  access  to 
their  hard  disk  from  another  Mac  on 
the  same  network. 

Systemwide  interactive  help 
appears  within  areas  resembling  bal¬ 
loons  that  convey  the  speech  of 
printed  cartoon  characters.  It  is  avail¬ 
able  to  users  as  they  continue  their 
work.  When  a  user  turns  on  Balloon 
Help  and  points  to  any  object  on  the 
screen,  a  balloon  appears  that 
describes  the  object  and  how  it  is 
used.  Balloon  Help  is  being  incorpo¬ 
rated  into  new  Mac  application  soft¬ 
ware  to  speed  learning  and  provide 


lAC  extends  the  Mac’s  copy-and- 
paste  capability  to  share  material 
among  different  files  in  different 
applications.  Using  so-called  publish- 
and-subscribe  links,  documents  from 
any  applications  can  be  brought 
together  for  changes  or  updates.  The 
dynamic  links  may  be  especially  use¬ 
ful  in  networks,  where  a  document  is 
a  collaborative  product  or  where 
information  from  a  document  must  be 
processed  through  another  applica¬ 
tion  and  returned  in  finished  form  to 
the  original  application. 

In  addition  to  new  and  developing 
System  7-compatible  products,  Apple 
expects  most  of  the  4,000-plus  Mac 
applications  now  shipping  to  be  com¬ 
patible  with  the  new  system  software. 

A  HyperCard  stack  entitled 
“Before  You  Install”  was  created  to 
give  users  a  better  understanding  of 


System  7’s  new  features  and  matters 
of  compatibility  on  more  than  650 
products  for  the  Macintosh. 

All  new  Macintoshes  were  said  to 
include  a  coupon  for  a  free  System  7 
upgrade.  Apple  will  include  the  new 
software  with  all  Macintoshes  begin¬ 
ning  this  summer.  A  $99  Personal 
Upgrade  Kit  contains  all  tools  and 
documentation  to  upgrade  a  single 
computer  to  System  7,  including  90- 
day  free  phone  support.  A  $349  Group 
Upgrade  Kit  includes  special  tools  to 
upgrade  an  entire  organization,  with 
180-day  free  phone  support. 

*  * 

A  week  after  announcing  it  will  ship 
System  7,  Apple  said  it  will  reduce  its 
work  force  by  approximately  10% 
through  layoffs  and  attrition,  with 
most  of  the  reduction  coming  by  mid¬ 
year.  The  cutbacks  are  part  of  a 
restructuring  of  parts  of  the  company 
that  will  continue  over  the  next  12 
months  to  further  reduce  operating 
expenses.  Apple  is  also  relocating  and 
consolidating  some  functions  and 
reducing  management  levels. 

The  announcement  comes  after  the 
successful  introduction  of  a  line  of 
Macintoshes  at  much  lower  cost, 
which  has  increased  market  share  at 
the  expense  of  profit  margins.  Costs 
on  other  products  were  reduced.  It 
also  recently  unveiled  two  new  laser 
printers.  It  said  demand  for  products 
caused  an  85%  increase  in  unit  ship¬ 
ments  in  its  last  reported  fiscal  quar¬ 
ter.  The  sales  rate  exceeded  that 
anticipated  by  the  company,  accord¬ 
ing  to  its  chairman,  John  Sculley ,  who 
noted  that  sales  increases  in  high-end 
products  were  insufficient  to  offset 
smaller  returns  on  the  low  end. 

A  day  after  the  announcement,  the 
Wall  Street  Journal  noted  that  the 
computer  maker’s  10%  reduction  in 
personnel  is  equal  to  about  1,500 
employees.  It  said  in  the  last  quarter 
of  1990  the  company  added  about 
1 ,000  employees,  primarily  in  product 
development  and  manufacturing. 

The  firings  and  restructuring  follow 
similar  changes  with  larger  layoffs  at 
other  computer  manufacturers  pull¬ 
ing  for  profits  and  market  share.  It 
meant  the  first  layoffs  at  IBM  and 
DEC,  companies  that  had  formerly 
relied  solely  on  attrition,  early  retire¬ 
ment  or  reassignment. 
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The  changing  role  of  the  typographer 

Washington  Post  management  is  pieased  with  its  new  10-year  contract 
with  the  typographicai  union  but  printers  are  more  apprehensive 


By  Debra  Gersh 

The  new  10-year  contract  between 
the  Washington  (D.C.)  Post  and  the 
Columbia  Typographical  Union  No. 
101  has  changed  dramatically  and  per¬ 
manently  the  relationship  between 
the  newspaper  and  its  printers. 

The  newspaper  is  pleased  with  the 
agreement.  It  gives  management  new 
areas  of  control  previously  held  by 
the  union. 

On  the  flipside,  some  of  the  printers 
are  “disappointed”  by  the  contract  — 
which  could  become  a  model  for  the 
industry  —  though  they  seem  re¬ 
signed  to  accept  it  as  a  result  of  the 
inevitable  changes  in  their  craft. 

Provisions  of  the  contract  include: 

•  The  newspaper  no  longer  is 
required  to  hire  substitutes  to  replace 
absent  printers  and  it  can  hire  part- 
time  and  full-time  printers  and  pay 
new  workers  60%  of  journeyman’s 
rate.  The  paper  also  can  pay  merit 
pay. 

•  The  General  Laws  of  the  Interna¬ 
tional  Typographical  Union,  previ¬ 
ously  included  in  all  contracts 
between  the  paper  and  the  printers’ 
union,  are  now  deleted. 

•  Typographers  can  be  assigned 
to  other  departments,  such  as  ad 
operations  and  technical  services, 
under  shared  jurisdiction  with  other 
unions.  Any  transfer,  however,  is  vol¬ 
untary. 

•  Typographers  for  the  first  time 
are  subject  to  progressive  discipline, 
allowing  for  gradual  reprimands  prior 
to  outright  firing. 

•  Control  of  the  composing 


room  is  now  under  the  newspaper, 
with  the  general  foreman  and  other 
supervisory  positions  no  longer  part 
of  the  bargaining  unit. 

About  24  union  members,  who 
have  lifetime  job  guarantees,  agreed 
to  a  $75,000  buyout,  bringing  mem¬ 
bership  in  the  typographical  union 
down  to  about  210.  Two  contracts  ago 
in  1974,  membership  stood  at  almost 
800. 

The  Post’s  1974  typographers  con¬ 
tract  was  the  first  major  change,  and 
this  is  the  second,  according  to 
Franklin  J.  Havlicek,  vice  president/ 
industrial  relations  and  personnel. 


Typographers  were  drawn  into 
change  with  the  introduction  of  cold 
type  and  contracts  negotiated  in  New 
York  City,  Havlicek  explained. 

Agreements  later  adopted  by  the 
Post  in  1974  allowed  publishers  to 
introduce  cold  type  technology  with¬ 
out  restriction,  in  return  for  lifetime 
job  guarantees. 

“But  nothing  else  in  terms  of  the 
structure  of  those  contracts  changed. 
Many  of  the  historic  practices  of 
newspaper  typographers,  or  printers 
or  compositors  as  they’re  also 


known,  continued  really  unchanged 
until  this  agreement  here  at  the 
Post.” 

Havlicek  characterized  the  agree¬ 
ment  as  being,  in  some  ways,  bigger 
than  the  one  of  1974. 

“These  folks  will  now  be  really 
integrated  into  the  modern  newspa¬ 
per’s  life.  They  will  be  able  to  do 
things  other  than  composing  room 
work.  I  would  call  that  a  major  provi¬ 
sion  of  this  agreement,”  he  said. 

Twenty-five  printers  now  work  in 
the  advertising  operations  depart¬ 
ment  putting  together  ads  on  Macin¬ 
tosh  computers,  and  13  printers  work 


in  the  technical  services  area  repair¬ 
ing  computers.  Eight  more  work  in 
data  processing. 

Havlicek  said  the  contract  was 
“really  terrific”  for  the  printers  and 
the  Post.  From  the  Post’s  point  of 
view,  he  said,  “they  have  lifetime  job 
guarantees.  We  want  them  not  only  to 
come  to  work,  but  we  want  to  have 
them  productively  employed  while 
they’re  here,”  Havlicek  said. 

“And  really,  in  their  heart,  I  would 
say  most  printers  feel  the  same  way, 
that  they  take  pride  in  their  work  and 
want  to  be  employed,  fully  employed. 
But  the  fact  is  for  many  years  many  of 
them  have  not,  and  pasteup  work  is 
not  exactly  the  most  challenging  work 
in  the  world.” 

“The  problem  is,  you’re  talking 
about  a  union  that  was  founded  in 
1815,  this  local,  and  you’re  talking 
about  people  whose  job  description, 
unlike  that  of  reporter  or  lawyer  or 
most  other  people  in  the  world,  hasn’t 
changed  in  the  last  century,”  he 
added.  “There’s  a  Linotype  machine 
standing  downstairs  in  front  of  the 
Post,  and  the  last  paper  produced 
on  those  Linotype  machines  was 
1981  ...  .  And  everyone  in  that 
shop,  although  now  they’re  working 
(Continued  on  page  82) 
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With  voluntary  incentives,  Havlicek  said,  “we’re 
going  to  help  them  reinvent  their  job  definitions  and 
their  role  in  the  newspaper ....  They  have  to  learn 
that  this  is  really  not  the  end  of  the  world  but  the 
beginning  of  a  new  one.’’ 
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Typographer 

(Continued  from  page  80) 


in  other  parts  of  the  paper,  was  here  at 
that  time.” 

With  voluntary  incentives,  Hav- 
licek  said,  “we’re  going  to  help  them 
reinvent  their  job  definitions  and  their 
role  in  the  newspaper  ....  They 
have  to  learn  that  this  is  really  not  the 
end  of  the  world  but  the  beginning  of  a 
new  one.” 

To  Robert  Mason,  chapel  chairman 
and  chairman  of  the  scale  committee, 
the  new  contract  is  “a  disappoint¬ 
ment.”  Mason  said,  “The  realities  of 
the  changes  in  the  printing  industry 
and  the  weakening  condition  of  the 


the  new  processes  wherever  they 
took  him,  and  we  will  probably  con¬ 
tinue  to  do  that.  We  will  share  it  now 
with  other  employees,  such  as  Guild 
members,  maybe,  in  advertising,  pho¬ 
tographers,  reporters,  engravers, 
detail.” 

Mason  said  of  the  union  members’ 
attitude  that  “initially  it’s  disappoint¬ 
ment  more  than  it  is  fear.  Some  fear 
did  play  a  role  in  it,  and  I  think  that 
might  be  responsible  for  24  people 
who  have  just  left  within  the  last  two 
to  three  weeks  with  the  buyout.  I 
think  that  probably  was  a  major  factor 
in  some  of  those  people  making  that 
decision.” 

The  fear,  he  explained,  is  “fear  of 
the  future;  fear  of  the  unknown;  fear 
of  the  new  processes;  fear  of  leaving 


“Something  was  jammed  down  our  throat  because 
we  don’t  have  any  bargaining  power.  It  wasn’t  any 
negotiation,  it  was  a  one-sided  affair.’’ 


role  the  union  plays  in  negotiations 
was  the  determining  factor  on  ac¬ 
cepting  the  contract  as  we  did  accept 
it.” 

For  the  union,  the  new  contract 
“means  probably  a  philosophical 
change  more  than  it  does  a  substan¬ 
tive  change,”  Mason  added.  “It 
means,  to  me,  a  dramatic  departure 
from  our  traditional  values,  and 
accepting  the  reality  of  the  present 
and  learning  to  live  with  it.” 

Mason  ascribed  the  loss  of  union 
power  to  two  factors:  the  union’s 
weakening  role  in  negotiations  and 
automation. 

“Automation  has  not  changed  the 
role  of  the  printer  at  the  workplace  as 
much  as  it  has  displaced  him  or  reor¬ 
ganized  him,”  he  said. 

“We’ve  always  had  training  pro¬ 
grams  here  that  the  printers  followed 


the  safety  and  the  comfort  of  the 
exclusive  protection  of  the  union  to  a 
now  shared  administration  of  the 
employee.” 

The  new  contract  “probably 
reflects  the  changes  that  are  already 
here,”  Mason  said.  “After  the  initial 
disappointment  wears  off  and  the 
members  become  more  comfortable 
working  with  the  new  language  and 
all,  then  everyone  will  realize  that  we 
did  probably  all  we  could  do  and 
accept  it  and  go  on  with  it.” 

He  said  well  over  half  of  all  com¬ 
posing  room  workers  were  within  10 
years  of  retirement,  “So  this  will  see 
that  group  out. 

“After  that,  I  think  that  the 
remaining  members  who  have  life- 
i  time  jobs  will  be  able  to  go  on  and  live 
I  with  whatever’s  on  the  floor  at  that 
time,  whatever  the  processes  are. 
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“I  started  out  in  printing  in  the  last 
part  of  1946,  and  the  printing  industry 
has  changed  at  least  two  times  on 
me,”  Mason  said.  “When  each  of 
those  changes  were  introduced  to  me, 

I  fought  them,  as  well  as  all  of  my 
fellow  members  fought  them  but  we 
got  through  them  and  we’re  still  here. 
Ten  years  from  now  someone  will  be 
sitting  here  telling  someone  else  the 
same  story,  I  would  imagine.” 

One  printer  who  asked  to  speak  on 
background  expressed  disappoint¬ 
ment  with  the  contract. 

“Something  was  jammed  down  our 
throat  because  we  don’t  have  any  bar¬ 
gaining  power,  It  wasn’t  any  negotia¬ 
tion,  it  was  a  one-sided  affair.  We 
don’t  have  power  for  it  to  be  a  negoti¬ 
ation  anymore.  It  took  us  about  20 
years  to  reach  this  stage,  but  they 
finally  got  us,”  he  said.  “So  I  say  it’s 
collective  begging  instead  of  collec¬ 
tive  bargaining  at  this  point.” 

He  said  it  was  a  “contract  nobody 
wanted,  but  they  were  facing  reality 
when  they  accepted  it.” 

“Quite  a  few”  union  members 
favored  fighting  the  company,  in 
court,  if  necessary,  he  said,  but  they 
realized  it  would  take  years.  A  strike 
was  considered  “suicide.” 

“Our  time  has  passed,”  he  lamented. 
Chapel  chairman  Mason  noted, 
however,  that  the  typographers  who 
have  gone  into  the  ad  operations 
department  enjoy  the  work.  “They 
feel  deeply  that  it  is  the  future  and 
they  want  to  be  a  part  of  the  future.” 

Raleigh  Schein,  director  of  ad  oper¬ 
ations,  noted  that  some  typographers 
have  told  her  using  the  Macs  has 
returned  the  craft  to  their  work. 

“They  lost  something  when  they 
went  from  hot  metal  to  cold  type,  and 
now  from  cold  type  to  this  computer 
age  they  feel  like  it’s  bringing  them 
something  else  that  really  is,  for  them, 
a  new  craft,  and  it  also  opens  up  other 
possibilities  it  they’re  capable  of  it. 
Not  everybody  is  a  closet  graphic 
designer.” 

However,  as  prepress  manager 
Martin  P.  Black  explained,  the 
“downside”  is  that,  while  there  are 
some  very  good  positions  in  ad  opera¬ 
tions,  “a  lot  of  job  enrichment,  that’s 
only  for  a  handful  of  people.” 

“We  used  to  have  almost  1(X)  peo¬ 
ple  doing  various  stages  of  ad 
makeup  —  pasting  and  graphics  and 
proofreading  and  running  the  Ray- 
comp,  doing  text  entry  —  where  we 
had  things  divided  into  very  specific 
jobs.  Now  you  combine  all  those 
tasks  into  a  few  jobs,”  he  said,  noting 
that  133  people  signed  up  for  training 
in  ad  operations. 

He  said  he  hoped  technology  would 
match  retirements,  but  said,  “I’m  not 
(Continued  on  page  102) 
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Regan  takes  Baldwin 
marketing  post 

Baldwin  Americas  has  appointed 
D.  Roderick  Regan  as  international 
marketing  director.  Responsible  for 
development  of  international  sales 
and  marketing  activities  for  the  Bald¬ 
win  Americas  Companies,  his  partic¬ 
ular  emphasis  is  on  Latin  America. 
He  lived  in  South  America  for  several 
years  and  spent  two  years  in  the 
Middle  East. 

Prior  to  joining  Baldwin,  Regan 
was  sales  and  marketing  vice  presi¬ 
dent  at  Sinclair  Communications  Inc. 
and  earlier  was  international  sales 
director  at  LogEtronics  Inc. 

Post  opts  for 
GMA  SLS-IOOOs 

The  Washington  Post  has  pur¬ 
chased  four  Graphic  Management 
Associates  SLS-1000  inserting  sys¬ 
tems,  bringing  its  total  to  five. 

The  devices  will  be  used  for  daily 
inserting. 

The  purchase  of  the  high-speed,  in¬ 


line  inserters  also  includes  a  com¬ 
puterized  package-monitoring  sys¬ 
tem. 

Graphic  Management  Associates 
Inc.,  headquarterd  in  Southborough, 
Mass.,  said  the  package-monitoring 
option  is  capable  of  managing  up  to 
1 ,000  zones  and  comes  with  a  sophis¬ 
ticated  production  management  re¬ 
porting  system. 

The  SLS-1000  inserters  will  include 
up  to  13  hoppers.  They  are  expand¬ 
able  to  40  hoppers. 

In  other  installations,  GMA  said 
the  Janesville  (Wis.)  Gazette  has 
bought  an  SLS-1000  with  five  hoppers 
and  the  Bremerton,  Wash.,  Sun  has 
bought  one  with  nine  hoppers. 

GMA  says  more  than  400  of  its 
SLS-1000  and  SLS-40  inserting  sys¬ 
tems  and  News-Grip  single  gripper 
conveyors  have  been  sold  or 
installed. 

API  fills  posts 

The  American  Paper  Institute  has 
elected  Ronald  F.  Wilson,  president 
and  general  manager  of  Southeast 
Paper  Manufacturing  Corp.  of 
Dublin,  Ga.,  as  chairman  of  API’s 


newsprint  division. 

James  L.  Walden,  president  of  the 
mill  division  of  Rock-Tenn  Co.  of 
Norcross,  Ga.  was  re-elected  chair¬ 
man  of  API’s  paper  recycling  commit¬ 
tee. 

Pacts  sealed  for 
press  control  rooms 

Philadelphia  Newspapers  Inc.  and 
Phoenix  Newspapers  Inc.  have  con¬ 
tracted  Industrial  Noise  Control  Inc. 
to  install  quiet  rooms  in  their  new 
production  plants. 

At  its  plant  in  Bridgeport,  Pa., 
Knight-Ridder  Inc.’s  Philadelphia 
Inquirer  and  Daily  News  will  get  five 
integrated  quiet  rooms  to  house  con¬ 
trols  for  nine  Goss  Colorliner  presses 
and  to  protect  workers  from  noise  and 
ink  mist  and  paper  dust. 

At  their  Deer  Valley  plant,  the 
Arizona  Republic  and  Phoenix 
Gazette  will  get  one  quiet  room  for 
two  Colorliners. 

Both  installations  will  integrate 
with  Goss  Soundwalls,  which  are 
included  with  the  Colorliners  and 
built  by  Industrial  Noise  Control, 
based  in  Addison,  Ill. 
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NPPA  sets  third 
electronic  workshop 

The  National  Press  Photographers 
Association  announced  it  will  hold  its 
third  Electronic  Photojournalism 
Workshop  in  Tempe,  Ariz.,  Sept.  20- 
27, 1991.  As  it  did  last  year  in  Tempe, 
the  workshop  will  bring  together  the 
latest  hardware  and  software  serving 
photojournalists  now  and  in  the  near 
future. 

Particular  attention  is  given  to 
introducing  participants  to  how  elec¬ 
tronic  imaging  is  changing  the  way 
images  reach  the  printed  page  and  to 
apprising  them  of  related  issues.  The 
gathering  is  also  a  forum  in  which 
participants,  observers  and  educators 
meet  with  manufacturers  to  discuss 
and  help  determine  future  directions 
of  new  publishing  technologies. 

The  annual  workshop  provides  par¬ 
ticipants  with  hands-on  experience 
with  the  various  products  in  a  real-life 
production  setting.  The  product,  the 
Electronic  Times,  is  distributed  to  the 
almost  1 1 ,000  NPPA  members  and  to 
other  leaders  in  the  photojournalism 
field.  Press  run  is  about  25 ,000  copies. 

As  in  the  past,  25  photographers 
and  25  editors  will  have  the  oppor¬ 


tunity  to  use  the  equipment.  About  50 
observers  will  also  be  on  hand.  The 
Electronic  Times  will  be  produced 
under  the  guidance  of  notable  news¬ 
paper  and  magazine  professionals. 

A  major  change  at  this  year’s  work¬ 
shop  will  be  intensive  participant 
training  on  the  Saturday  and  Sunday 
prior  to  production  of  the  newspaper. 
Exhibitor-partners  will  offer  expert 
help  to  participants  in  their  various 
production  roles. 

For  more  information,  contact 
John  Cornell  (800/544-5410)  or  Bill 
Hodge  (213/499-1466). 

Axel  Springer 
buys  mailroom 

The  giant  German  publisher  Axel 
Springer  has  tapped  Muller  Martini  to 
install  mailroom  equipment  at  a  new 
newspaper  production  plant  in  Berlin. 

The  plant,  similar  to  one  the  New 
York  Times  built  in  Edison,  N.J.,  is 
expected  to  be  one  of  Europe’s  most 
automated  newspaper  production 
operations  when  it  is  finished  in  1993. 

The  mailroom  includes  Muller  Mar- 
tini/Daverio  overhead,  shingle- 
stream  conveyors  delivering  papers 
from  MAN  Roland  presses. 


Muller  Martini’s  PrintRoll  auto¬ 
mated  buffer  and  storage  system  uses 
hundreds  of  mobile  cassettes  of 
wound  printed  sections.  The  cas¬ 
settes  move  on  computerized  rail- 
mounted  vehicles.  PrintRolls  feed 
preprinted  sections  into  nine  40,000- 
per-hdur  inserting  machines  to  be  fed 
into  main  jackets. 

The  system  includes  equipment  for 
stacking  and  distributing  bundles. 

Muller  Martini,  based  in  Switzer¬ 
land,  maintains  U.S.  headquarters  in 
Hauppauge,  N.Y. 

Va.  paper  buys 
RTP  equipment 

The  Fredericksburg,  Va.,  Free 
Lance-Star  has  purchased  Enkel  sub¬ 
structure  and  constant-tension,  run¬ 
ning  belt  reel  tension  paster  equip¬ 
ment  for  its  Goss  Urbanite  press. 

Enkel  Corp.,  the  Rockford,  111.- 
based  subsidiary  of  Baldwin  Technol¬ 
ogy  Co.  Inc.,  said  it  has  developed  a 
new  RTP,  the  BAT  Slip-In,  designed 
to  fit  between  existing  “Y”  and  “I” 
columns  in  the  substructures  beneath 
double-width  newspaper  presses. 

Tension  is  controlled  by  a  running 
belt,  and  overall  control  is  provided 
by  a  programmable  logic  controller. 


The  American  Newspaper  Publishers 
Association  is  saying  it.  The  Newspaper 
Industry  knows  it.  And  The  Intelligent 
Newspaper  has  it. 

Voice  Information  Services  -  Talking 
Ads,  Audio  Information  lines  for  local  and 
national  news,  and  other  Audkxext  Services 
-  combined  with  a  database  to  collect  read¬ 
er  information  -  will  be  a  majw  con^ti- 
tive  weaprm  for  newspapers  in  the  ’90s. 

Digital  brings  voice  services  into  the 
mainstream  of  your  general  computing 
and  networking  environment.  Our  sys¬ 
tems  allow  you  to  identify  and  track 
callers  by  building  a  marketing  daubase 
that  can  benefit  advertisers,  readers  and 
newspapers  alike! 

Your  advertisers  can  better  target  and 
measure  consumers  with  detailed  infor¬ 
mation  on  buying  habits,  demographics 


and  more  targeted  zones.  Readen  benefit 
from  more  personal  attention  and 
improved  senice.  And  newspapers  use  the 
database  to  drive  hig^-targeted  market¬ 
ing  programs  designed  to  enhance  rev¬ 
enues  and  increase  circulaticxi. 

As  the  world  leader  in  networking. 
Digital  can  tie  major  Voice  Information 
Service  provklers  with  telemarketing  and 
database  .qiplications  that  work  mgether  on 
a  tightly  integrated  voice  and  data  platform. 

Today,  Digital  leads  in  providing  the  open 
computer  systems,  voice  products,  applica¬ 
tions  software  and  support  services  that 
can  be  customized  to  your  newspaper’s 
special  needs. 

You  can  hear  and  see  Digital’s 
“Intelligent  Newspaper”  in  action  at 
ANPA/TEC’91, 

Booth  #2845. 
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DIGITAL.  THE  OPEN  ADVANTAGE. 
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LEGAL  BRIEFS 


Lawyer  settles 
libel  suit  with 
Texas  newspaper 

Dallas  personal-injury  attorney 
Windle  Turley  has  settled  a  libel  law¬ 
suit  against  the  Fort  Worth  (Texas) 
Star-Telegram  over  a  critical  editorial 
and  cartoon  published  in  the  paper  in 
1988. 

The  editorial,  which  appeared  fol¬ 
lowing  the  Aug.  31  crash  of  Delta 
Flight  1141,  was  critical  of  lawyers 
and  their  pursuit  of  crash  victims  and 
their  relatives. 

Turley  had  claimed  the  editorial 
and  cartoon  hurt  his  reputation.  He 
reportedly  had  sought  at  least  $8  mil¬ 
lion  in  damages. 

Terms  of  the  settlement  were  not 
disclosed. 

Arizona  appeals 
court  rules 
against  media 

The  Arizona  Court  of  Appeals 
ruled  that  prosecutors  and  police  can 
keep  their  investigations  secret  after 
indictments  are  issued. 

The  decision  throws  out  an  award 
of  $30,000  in  costs  and  fees  that  news¬ 
papers  won  in  a  court  battle  for  access 
to  records  involving  the  Phoenix  Suns 
of  the  National  Basketball  Associa¬ 
tion. 

It  also  could  mean  there  will  be  far 
less  information  released  in  future, 
high-profile  cases  such  as  the  Az- 
Scam  political-corruption  probe:  The 
lower-court  ruling  that  the  appeals 
panel  reversed  was  the  same  one  law 
enforcement  officials  cited  when  they 
released  tens  of  thousands  of  pages  of 
AzScam  material  earlier  this  year. 

James  Henderson,  a  lawyer  for  the 
newspapers,  said  he  had  not  seen  the 
opinion  and  would  have  to  read  it  and 
consult  with  his  clients  before  decid¬ 
ing  whether  to  appeal. 

The  case  goes  back  to  1987,  when 
Phoenix  Police  Chief  Ruben  Ortega 
and  then-County  Attorney  Tom  Col¬ 
lins  persuaded  a  grand  jury  to  indict 
members  of  the  Phoenix  Suns  team 
and  others  on  cocaine  charges. 

After  the  indictments  were 
announced  and  the  grand  jury  term 
had  ended,  Cox  Arizona  Publications 
Inc.,  which  publishes  the  Mesa  Tri¬ 
bune,  and  Phoenix  Newspapers  Inc., 
which  publishes  the  Arizona  Repub¬ 
lic,  sued  Ortega  and  Collins  for  access 


under  the  state  Open  Records  Law  to 
police  reports  in  the  case. 

Ortega  said  he  had  turned  all  his 
material  over  to  Collins,  and  Collins 
said  he  did  not  believe  the  records 
should  be  released  because  of  a  trial 
judge’s  gag  order,  potential  pre-trial 
publicity  problems  and  the  invasion 
of  privacy  that  witnesses  and  defen¬ 
dants  might  suffer. 

The  trial  judge  said  his  gag  order  did 
not  apply  to  investigative  reports, 
however,  and  a  second  judge  who 
reviewed  the  case,  Superior  Court 
Judge  Jeffrey  Cates,  ordered  Collins 
to  release  an  edited  version  of  the 
reports  to  the  newspapers. 

Cates  also  ordered  Collins  to  pay 
the  newspapers  $30,000,  saying  Col¬ 
lins  had  protracted  the  legal  battle 
needlessly. 

However,  Tuesday’s  appeals  panel 
said  Collins  was  justified  in  resisting 
the  release  because  he  had  a  special 
duty  as  a  prosecutor  to  ensure  a  fair 
trial. 

“Reporters  are  entitled  to  report 
and  publish  events  that  occur  in  open 
court,”  Judge  William  Eubanl  wrote 
for  the  panel.  “The  public  has  a  right 
to  attend  criminal  trials  and  prelimi¬ 
nary  hearings.  Neither  reporters  nor 
the  public,  however,  are  entitled  to 
examine  and  photocopy  police 
reports  in  an  active  ongoing  criminal 
prosecution,  because  the  counter¬ 
vailing  interests  of  due  process,  confi¬ 
dentiality,  privacy  and  the  best  inter¬ 
ests  of  the  state  make  disclosure  inap¬ 
propriate.” 

—  AP 

Student  journalist 
wins  free 
speech  case 

A  student  journalist  won  his  free¬ 
dom  of  speech  case  May  7  after  argu¬ 
ing  that  his  reviews  of  two  R-rated 
movies  were  censored  from  a  school 
newspaper. 

New  Jersey  Superior  Court  Judge 
Robert  E.  Francis  said  the  action  by 
the  Clearview  Junior  High  School 
violated  the  student’s  rights  under  the 
state  constitution.  Francis  said  the 
reviews  of  Rain  Man  and  Mississippi 
Burning  were  “innocuous  and  inof¬ 
fensive.” 

The  lawsuit  is  one  of  the  first  cases 
dealing  with  student  freedom  of 
speech  filed  since  a  1988  U.S. 
Supreme  Court  ruling  gave  public 
schools  broad  authority  to  censor  stu¬ 
dent  newspapers  and  other  forms  of 
expression,  said  Mark  Goodman, 


executive  director  of  the  Student 
Press  Law  Center  in  Washington, 
D.C. 

“This  was  a  major  victory,”  Good¬ 
man  said.  “This  is  going  to  be  the 
beginning  of  a  trend  in  student  free 
expression  cases  around  the  coun- 

“For  student  journalists,  it  means 
that  censorship  is  not  a  viable  alterna¬ 
tive,”  William  H.  Buckman,  a  Mount 
Holly  attorney  who  handled  the  case 
for  the  ACLU,  said  after  the  ruling. 
“Schools  still  have  to  consider  the 
free  expression  rights  of  students.” 

Francis  ordered  the  school  district 
to  allow  the  student  —  15-year-old 
Brien  Desilets  of  Mullica  Hill,  N.J.  — 
to  publish  a  statement  about  the  legal 
battle  in  the  next  edition  of  the  school 
newspaper,  the  Pioneer  Press. 

“I’m  happy  that  it  went  this  far,” 
said  Desilets,  who  wrote  the  reviews 
for  the  February  1989  edition  of  the 
school  paper.  School  officials  had 
removed  the  articles  before  the  paper 
was  published. 

—  AP 

Defamation  suit 
thrown  out 

Philadelphia  County  Judge  Abra¬ 
ham  J.  Gafni  has  thrown  out  a  defa¬ 
mation  lawsuit  against  the  Patriot- 
News  Co.  of  Harrisburg,  Pa.,  pub¬ 
lishers  of  The  Patriot,  the  Evening 
News  and  the  Sunday  Patriot-News, 
brought  by  former  U.S.  Rep.  Allen  E. 
Ertel  of  Pennsylvania. 

After  a  six-year  legal  battle,  the 
court  found  Ertel’s  charges  against 
the  newspapers  did  not  establish 
malice. 

In  addition  to  the  newspapers,  staff 
writer  Dick  Sarge  and  Harrisburg 
area  attorney  William  C.  Costopoulos 
were  named  as  defendants. 

The  case  involved  a  murder  prose¬ 
cution  while  Ertel  was  district  attor¬ 
ney  in  Lycoming  County,  Pa.  Sarge 
reported  on  Costopoulos’  analysis  of 
the  case,  which  suggested  that  evi¬ 
dence  had  been  manipulated  and  tam¬ 
pered  with. 

Gafni  found  that  Serge  and  the 
Patriot-News  “acted  in  reliance  upon 
the  materials  available  to  them”  and 
said  that  Ertel’ s  claim  that  he  was  not 
interviewed  would  not,  in  itself, 
establish  malice. 

Ertel,  who  had  unsuccessfully  run 
for  governor  and  for  state  attorney 
general,  claimed  the  Patriot-News 
and  Costopoulos  intended  to  harm 
him  by  publishing  the  stories  in  1985. 
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SINCLAIR  COMMUNICATIONS  INC.,  Springfield, 
N.J.,  has  brought  out  a  new  version  of  its  Picture  Box 
(K2500)  picture  desk,  the  Magic  RIP  PostScript  RIP  and  a 
video  frame  grabber. 

The  Picture  Box,  full-featured  but  with  smaller  capacity 
than  the  Picture  Post  (K2000),  is  now  available  with 
improved  hardware  in  an  under-the-desk  tower  unit.  It 
offers  greater  retouching  capabilities  and  can  accommo¬ 
date  as  many  as  16  ports  or  digital  interfaces  in  addition  to 
any  of  the  Sinclair  workstation  options.  Up  to  750  uncom¬ 
pressed  images  can  be  stored  locally.  It  will  take  input 
from  wirephoto  services,  still  video,  video  frame  grab, 
digital  negative  transmitters  (with  compression)  and 
flatbed  and  drum  scanners. 

Designed  for  the  Kodak  XL7700  continuous  tone  color 
printer  (which  Sinclair  distributes),  the  Magic  RIP  is  a 
PostScript  software  RIP  for  the  Macintosh,  accepting  files 
from  such  programs  as  QuarkXPress,  Aldus  FreeHand 
and  PageMaker,  Adobe  Illustrator  and  Photoshop  and 
Letraset  ColorStudio.  It  will  RIP  an  8''xH"  page  in  S'A 
minutes  for  full-color  output  on  the  XL77()0  in  3'/2  min¬ 
utes.  The  Magic  RIP  also  works  with  Du  Pont’s  4Cast.  An 
interface  to  the  Canon  Color  Copier  through  its  IPU  port  is 
expected  to  become  available  soon. 

The  video  frame  grabber  gives  a  real-time  display  of 
moving  recorded  television  images  on  a  Macintosh  screen, 
at  full  size  or  in  a  window.  Frozen  frames  can  be  grabbed 
and  cropped,  scaled  and  enhanced  in  Adobe  Photoshop, 
then  stored  in  a  Sinclair  or  other  picture  desk  or  output 
through  a  color  printer.  Sinclair  is  also  distributing  Sharp 
JX  Series  flatbed  scanners  and  Kodak’s  new  35mm  Rapid 
Film  Scanner  (EciP,  Feb.  23,  P.  15P). 

*  *  t 

NEWSPAPER  SYSTEMS  INC.,  Atlanta,  Ga.,  has  intro¬ 
duced  publishing  business  systems  based  on  its  experi¬ 
ence  as  a  publishing  company.  All  programs  are  function 
key  driven,  eliminating  the  need  to  learn  complex  com¬ 
mands. 

Software  packages  run  on  any  640K  IBM  PC  or  com¬ 
patible  with  a  hard  disk  drive.  Versions  are  also  available 
for  Macintosh  and  Unix  systems.  The  programs  function 
as  stand-alone  systems  or  can  be  interfaced  with  most 
accounting  packages.  Multiuser  versions  of  networks 
are  available  at  no  additional  cost.  Each  program  can 
generate  customizable  reports. 

Customer  Tracking  maintains  all  advertising  contract 
information,  assigning  account  numbers  and  allowing 
entry  of  name,  address,  run  dates,  billing  rate,  agency 
discounts,  credit  limit  and  other  data  for  each  customer.  It 
also  tracks  the  number  of  runs  and  the  inches,  year  to 
date. 

Ad  Manifest/Billing  is  designed  to  minimize  the  data 
entry  of  insertion  orders.  For  each  issue,  the  program 
places  the  account  name,  section  and  size  (from  Customer 
Tracking)  on  one  screen  for  every  scheduled  ad.  Changes 
can  be  made  to  the  data  as  insertion  orders  are  turned  in.  It 
automatically  looks  up  pickup  ad  sizes.  When  an  issue  is 
closed  out,  an  invoice  is  generated  for  each  ad.  Ad  price  is 
automatically  calculated  from  the  rate  card  and  discount 
status. 

Editorial  Tracking  allows  current  and  future  issue  plan¬ 
ning  and  log-in  of  stories,  their  lengths  and  art.  Networked 
and  accessible  by  all  editors,  users  can  quickly  check  the 
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status  of  assigned  stories  for  production  purposes.  It  can 
also  keep  track  of  free-lance  article  costs  and  prepare  the 
free-lance  accounts  payable  report.  For  easy  filing  and 
future  reference,  all  article  and  photo  run  dates  are 
indexed  by  subject,  artist/photographer  or  issue  date. 

The  Marketing/Sales  Analysis  program  uses  Ad  Mani¬ 
fest  information  after  invoicing  to  total  the  monthly  and 
yearly  inches  for  each  advertiser.  The  data  can  be  sorted 
by  industry  code,  salesperson,  account  number  or  name  to 
develop  information  on  advertisers.  It  also  contains  for¬ 
mulas  to  forecast  the  sales  for  each  advertiser  in  the  year 
to  come  and  reports  accounts  that  have  been  inactive  for 
six  months. 

Commissions  Management  interfaces  with  accounts 
receivable  programs  to  calculate  the  amount  of  commis¬ 
sion  due  for  a  sale  and  can  consider  the  percentage  of  sales 
or  cash  receipts  by  salesperson,  as  well  as  the  age  of  the 
invoice. 

A  newly  released  subscription  program  is  designed  to 
streamline  management  of  bulk  mailings. 

*  *  * 

WEBQUIP  CORP.,  Wheeling,  III.,  offers  its  Series  4000 
Autosplicers  for  all  single-width  commercial  and  newspa¬ 
per  presses.  The  automatic  flying  splicer  has  an  1,800 
f^pm  maximum  web  speed.  Up  to  four  flying  splicers  can  be 
stacked  to  preserve  floor  space. 

The  splicer  includes  an  automatic  constant  tension 
infeed  system  that  maintains  constant  tension  during  press 
operation  to  maximize  productivity  and  reduce  waste  and 
quality  problems,  web  break  detection  and  automatic  web 
centering  that  corrects  roll-positioning  errors  at  the  time  of 
the  splice  rather  than  when  waste  appears  at  the  folder. 

The  control  system,  designed  to  be  easily  understood, 
uses  a  Siemens  programmable  logic  controller  that  elimi¬ 
nates  complex  circuit  boards  and  hard-wiring.  All  off-the- 
shelf  electronics  and  pneumatics  are  used  in  the  splicer. 
Optional  equipment  includes  dual  unwind  and  remote 
sidelay  control. 

The  Webquip  splicers  detect  expiring  roll  diameter  and 
paper  caliper.  Knowing  paper  caliper,  the  splicer  cycle 
automatically  commences  at  the  proper  time.  Combining 
benefits  of  zero-speed  and  flying  splicers,  the  integrated 
automatic  infeed  nips  the  web  as  it  exits  the  splicer, 
allowing  division  of  the  web  into  two  tension  zones:  The 
external  part  of  the  web  (between  infeed  and  first  printing 
unit)  sees  full  printing  tension  and  is  controlled  by  the 
infeed,  while  the  internal  web  (spliced  onto  the  new  roll) 
has  only  enough  tension  to  control  the  paper. 

*  «  * 

NEWSPRINT  CONSERVATION  SYSTEMS  INC.,  Bil¬ 
lerica,  Mass.,  has  created  the  TRIM  newsprint  conserva¬ 
tion  system  for  waste  control ,  which  can  save  up  to  5%  of  a 
newspaper’s  annual  newsprint  budget,  according  to  NCS. 

TRIM  provides  management  with  information  needed 
to  regulate  pressroom  and  mailroom  activity  from  the 
press  to  the  loading  dock.  The  hardware-software  product 
collects  and  coordinates  production  data  and  displays  the 
information  in  an  easy-to-read  format  on  terminals 
strategically  located  in  pressrooms  and  mailrooms.  It  is 
designed  to  eliminate  overruns  and  reorders  and  accounts 
for  every  newspaper  printed.  It  can  be  customized  to 
interface  with  a  newspaper’s  existing  production  equip¬ 
ment. 
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Oklahoman  dedicates  new  building 


The  Daily  Oklahoman  was  set  to 
dedicate  its  newly  completed  308,000- 
square-foot  office  building  on  June  2. 

The  building  also  houses  the  Okla¬ 
homa  Publishing  Co.'s  corporate 
headquarters.  Construction  began 
almost  two  years  ago. 

The  building,  on  a  37-acre,  fenced, 
secured  and  landscaped  site  at  N. 
Britton  and  Broadway  in  Oklahoma 
City,  reunites  the  newspaper's  opera¬ 
tions  at  a  single  location.  It  was 
designed  to  accommodate  growth  and 
communications  and  electronics 
changes. 

In  1985,  a  315,0(X)-square-foot  pro¬ 
duction  facility  was  constructed  at  the 
site,  housing  the  pressroom  with 
three  10-unit  presses,  paper  ware¬ 
house,  mailing  room,  dock  and  utility 
building. 

With  12  stories  above  ground,  the 
office  building  has  an  additional  grade 
level  that  conforms  to  the  sloping  site, 
and  a  basement.  The  building  has  lob¬ 
bies  on  two  levels  owing  to  the  1 2-foot 
grade  change. 

There  is  also  a  four-level,  550-car 
parking  garage,  an  auditorium-train¬ 
ing  center  that  seats  1 20  above  a  stage 
equipped  with  a  state-of-the  art  sound 
system,  an  existing  second-story 
cafeteria  expanded  with  an  atrium,  a 
4,000-square-foot  fitness  and  aer¬ 
obics  center  and  an  outdoor  quarter- 
mile  track.  A  small  lake  and  fountain 
mark  the  building's  entrance. 

The  building's  faceted  exterior  cre¬ 
ates  many  corner  locations.  Its  tinted 
“glass  curtain  walls”  have  no 
exposed  metal  framing.  Columns  are 
clad  with  two  inches  of  granite.  The 
building  skin  is  polished  carnelian 
granite  that  reflects  gray,  brown, 
orange  and  black. 


OFFSET  PRESS  DAMPENERS 

The  latest  technology  in  our  offset 
press  dampeners  provides  trouble  free, 
accurate  moisture  control  that 
dramatically  saves  ink,  paper,  water 
and  clean  up  labor. 


*  No  socks  to  replace 

*  No  nozzles  to  clog 

*  No  floor  mops 


Inside,  demountable  walls  and 
extra  space  on  each  floor  allow  hori¬ 
zontal  expansion  of  departments,  as 
needed.  The  upper  level  has  execu¬ 
tive  office  suites,  a  board  of  directors 
center  and  varying-capacity  confer¬ 
ence  rooms. 

Lighting  systems  were  designed  for 


a  computer  environment,  and  feature 
switches  to  select  high  and  low  light 
output.  Raised  flooring  facilitates 
changes  or  additions  to  wiring.  The 
newspaper's  computers  feature  edito¬ 
rial  and  advertising  layout  and  pagina¬ 
tion  systems  from  System  Integrators 
Inc. 


TECHNICAL  BRIEFS 


Call  for  details: 

141  South  Main  Street 
Beacon  Falls,  CT  06403 
Telephone:  (203)  723-4082 
FAX:  (203)  729-8592 


Atex  signs  for 
SyPress  ad  system 

Atex  Inc.  has  announced  agree¬ 
ment  with  Systepo  SyPress  Oy,  Oulu, 
Finland,  to  acquire  exclusive  world¬ 
wide  distribution  rights  (except  in 
Finland)  to  SyPress’  advertising 
products.  The  IBM  PC-based 
SyPress  software  products  for 
medium-sized  newspapers  will  join 
the  Atex  System  3000  product  family, 
as  will  other  products  eventually, 
according  to  Atex. 

Atex  will  provide  marketing,  sales 
and  support,  while  SyPress  will  con¬ 
tinue  to  provide  engineering  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  advertising  and  other 
products,  based  on  Atex  specifica¬ 
tions.  The  Atex  Advertising  System 
3(X)0  will  enable  newspaper  ad  sales 
and  production  personnel  to  elec¬ 
tronically  take  ad  orders,  create  ad 
graphics  and  manage  ad  sales  and  cus¬ 
tomer  information. 


Barneyscan,  GATF 
cooperate  on  desktop 
quality  control  targets 

Alameda,  Calif.-based  Barneyscan 
Corp.  and  the  Graphic  Arts  Technical 
Foundation  entered  a  joint  research 
and  development  project  to  digitize 
eight  GATF  optical  quality-control 
devices  used  in  process-color  printing 
and  to  integrate  them  into  desktop 
prepress  applications. 

The  devices,  industry-standard  test 
targets  for  evaluating  and  monitoring 
platemaking,  process  inks  and  press 
performance,  are  now  used  to  mea¬ 
sure  such  factors  as  ink  densities,  dot 
gain,  ink  trapping,  gray  balance  and 
registration.  They  are  currently  avail¬ 
able  as  negative  and/or  positive  film 
that  must  be  stripped  manually  into 
plate-ready  films.  The  joint  effort  will 


develop  PostScript  code  from  test 
target  measurements  for  incorpora¬ 
tion  into  page  files  created  on  a 
desktop  computer  and  output  to  an 
imagesetter. 

GATF  said  the  project  recognizes 
an  industry  trend  to  produce  color 
from  desktop  systems.  According  to 
Barneyscan,  the  success  of  desktop 
technology  in  that  area  depends  on 
the  same  focus  on  quality  as  that  in 
traditional  technology,  which  “can 
only  be  obtained  by  controlling  the 
entire  process  .  .  .  .  ” 

Barneyscan  intends  to  supply  the 
resulting  control  devices  as  encap¬ 
sulated  PostScript  files  with  its 
CIS»Color  Access  calibrated  color 
separation  software  and  will  use 
measuremets  taken  from  control 
test  targets  generated  by  CIS*Col- 
orAccess  to  calibrate  the  tuning 
options  within  the  separation  soft¬ 
ware.  Users  will  be  able  to  measure 
printed  targets  and  enter  the  numbers 
into  ClS*ColorAccess  for  automatic 
characterization  of  the  press  by  the 
computer. 

Konica  names 
new  managers 

Valerie  Wachtel  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  marketing  services  man¬ 
ager  at  Konica  Imaging  U.S.A., 
where  she  is  responsible  for  man¬ 
agement  of  all  marketing  activities, 
including  public  relations,  trade 
shows  and  advertising. 

The  company,  based  in  Glen  Cove. 
N.Y.,  also  announced  that  it  had 
named  Tim  Kacprowicz  to  the  posi¬ 
tion  of  Imaging  Systems  product  man¬ 
ager.  He  will  manage  and  market  elec¬ 
tronic  publishing  systems,  including 
the  complete  ECRM  product  line. 
Before  joining  Konica,  Kacprowicz 
was  a  New  York-based  senior  appli¬ 
cations  engineer  with  Atex  Publishing 
Systems. 
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Power  Strap  merged 
with  Interlake 

Power  Strap  Inc.,  supplier  of  PSN 
strapping  systems  for  newspapers,  is 
now  a  division  of  InterPower  Packag¬ 
ing  Corp.,  which  was  formed  when 
Power  Strap  combined  with  Interlake 
Packaging  Corp.,  a  supplier  of  plastic 
strapping  equipment  and  systems. 

The  new  company  has  service  cen¬ 
ters  and  regional  sales  centers  in  Chi¬ 
cago,  Atlanta  and  Los  Angeles  and 
warehouses  in  four  states.  Eventu¬ 
ally,  Power  Strap  will  be  integrated 
into  the  new  32,000-square-foot  Inter- 
Power  headquarters  in  Hodgkins,  111. 

Information 
Engineering 
reports  sales 

News  International  selected  Edito¬ 
rial  News  Layout  (ENL)  from  Infor¬ 
mation  Engineering,  Bedford,  Mass., 
to  add  pagination  to  the  existing  Atex 
system  at  its  500,000-circulation 
Today,  in  London.  The  system  was 
installed  by  G.B.  Techniques,  Prest¬ 
wick,  Scotland. 

G.B.  Techniques  also  installed 
ENL  as  part  of  its  Mentor  system  at 
L’est  Republicain,  Nancy,  France, 
Observer  India,  Bombay  and  Delhi, 
South  London  Guardian,  Croydon, 
England,  and  Murry  Media,  Glasgow, 
Scotland. 

This  summer.  La  Suisse,  Geneva, 
will  install  ENL,  integrating  it  with  a 
CCI  PageMakeup  system.  Editorial 
Systems  Engineering  (ESE)  of 
Amsterdam  will  install  and  integrate 
the  system.  ESE  and  CCI  earlier 
installed  ENL  at  the  French  magazine 
Point  de  Vue,  in  Paris,  which  began 
paginating  this  spring. 

Information  Engineering  will  install 
its  PC -based  news  wire  capture  sys¬ 
tem,  WireBase,  at  Newsweek,  where 
it  will  replace  an  older,  proprietary 
system  for  which  the  publication  can 
no  longer  obtain  replacement  parts, 
and  at  the  Lewiston  (Maine)  Sun- 
Journal,  where  it  will  be  integrated 
with  the  paper’s  Hastech  front  end. 

Gorman  joins  M.E.G. 

Jim  Gorman  joined  M.E.G.  (U.S.) 
Inc.  as  Western  regional  sales  man¬ 
ager,  handling  direct  sales  to  major 
Western  U.S.  and  Canadian  web 
offset  printers.  His  25  years  in  the 
graphic  arts  industry  includes  sales 
and  management  positions  at  major 
press  manufacturers. 


Make^ur 

Newspaper 

the  Talk 
of  theTown. 


.  .at  10:30  a.m.  the  Dow  (ones 
Industrials  were  up 
8.54  OB  fairly  brisk  volume. . . 


...world  leaders 
meeting  in  Amsterdam 
were  hopeful  an  agreement 
would  be  reached. . . 
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When  your  newspaper 
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information  report.  The 
Power  of  a  Talking  News¬ 
paper.  We’ll  make  your  news¬ 
paper  talk  as  well  as  it  reads. 


...for  Chicago, 
Wednesday  will  be 
sunny  to  partly  cloudy. 
High  62... 

/ 


...the  free-agent 
outfielder  signed  a  new 
S3  million  contract 
this  morning... 


6® 


..  .this  film  Is  about 
five  women  whose 
friendship  leads  to 
hilarious  problems . 
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Coyote 

(Continued  from  page  14) 


Promoted  as  SII’s  first  “standards- 
based,  multitasking  workstation  soft¬ 
ware,”  Nilan  said  the  MTX  is  posi¬ 
tioned  as  his  company’s  premiere  sta¬ 
tion  product.  He  said  it  is  designed  to 
do  everything  the  current  Coyote 
does  and  offers  the  advantages  of  a 
standard  platform,  such  as  a  multi¬ 
tasking  environment  and  the  ability  to 
run  third-party  software.  Material  can 
be  cut  and  pasted  between  such  pro¬ 
grams  and  SII  editorial  applications 
using  the  system’s  clipboard. 

With  graphics  reserved  for  the 
Mac,  the  Coyote  will  remain  primar¬ 
ily  a  text  workstation,  “although,” 
said  Nilan,  “we  will  be  integrating 
some  graphic  applications  on  the 
screen  of  the  Coyote/MTX.” 

Site-customizable  like  the  original 
product,  Coyote/MTX  incorporates 
numerous  features  in  Presentation 
Manager’s  multitasking/windowing 
environment;  operates  as  a  stand¬ 
alone  workstation  or  on-line  to  the 
System/55  database  residing  on  the 
Tandem  computer;  offers  industry- 
standard  local  area  networking,  and 
provides  “unlimited”  system  size 
growth.  SII  licensed  Bitstream  font 
scaling  for  Bitstream,  Adobe  Type  1 
and  TrueType  font  formats. 

MTX  software  is  bundled  with  Intel 
hardware  (a  16Mhz  386  with  SMB 
RAM,  80MB  hard  disk,  V/2'  1.44MB 
floppy  disk  drive,  network  card,  VGA 
monitor,  mouse  and  101-style  key¬ 
board;  an  SII  Publishing  Low-Profile 
keyboard  can  also  be  connected)  or 
sold  separately  to  sites  with  existing 
PCs.  Among  the  more  significant 
aspects  of  the  product  is  that  it  allows 
individual  users  and/or  subnetworks 
to  operate  independently  of  the  Sys¬ 
tem/55,  as  desired  or  required. 

Aaronson  noted  somewhat  greater 
European  demand  for  the  new  archi¬ 
tecture  on  the  editorial  side.  Shorten 
said  the  cost  of  telecommunications 
in  Europe  is  “stunningly  high,”  and 
that  remote  offices  there  must  be  able 
to  function  with  only  a  part-time  con¬ 
nection  to  the  System/55  —  as  in 
the  Coyote/MTX’s  “autonomous” 
work  mode.  The  former  Los  Angeles 
Times  editor  said  stories  can  be 
“checked  out”  of  the  newsroom  Sys¬ 
tem/55,  worked  on  locally,  then 
returned  to  the  database.  The  same 
capability,  he  added,  can  serve  U.S. 
newspapers  with  distant  bureaus. 
With  the  economy  down  and  fewer 
inquiries,  said  Peterson,  those  Sll  is 
getting  “are  calling  for  a  system  like 
this.” 


Coyote/MTX  network  operation  is 
based  on  Microsoft  LAN  Manager.  It 
is  configured  into  a  series  of  sub¬ 
networks  on  any  existing  System/55 
Tandem  computer  so  that  newsroom 
operations  continue  if  one  subnet  fails 
or  is  otherwise  adversely  affected. 
The  newest  Coyotes  can  share  net¬ 
works  with  SlI’s  PC-based  CMC  and 
DOS/Coyote  workstations  and  func¬ 
tion  with  all  PageStream  products. 

The  network’s  servers  (Intel 
25Mhz  ’486D  machines  with  12MB 
memory  and  300MB  storage)  handle 
data  for  the  System/55,  security,  mes¬ 
saging,  backup  and  other  tasks.  For 
remote  operations  they  provide  tem¬ 
porary  storage  and  a  waystation  for 
material  to  be  sent  to  the  System/55. 

Workstations  and  servers  are  net¬ 
worked  with  Token  ’  .ing  hardware, 
although  Sll  will  design  and  support 
configurations  for  customers  with 
equipment  installed  on  Ethernet. 
Explaining  the  “preference”  for 
Token  Ring,  Shorten  cited  its  “pre¬ 
dictability”  that  permits  calculation 
of  performance  degradation  as  a  net¬ 
work  approaches  its  maximum  load. 
In  contrast,  Ethernet  is  “not  determi¬ 
nistic  at  all,”  he  said.  “You  work 
until  it  can’t  handle  any  more,  and 
then  it  goes  away.”  An  Ethernet 
backbone  to  the  Tandem  is  possible, 
however,  that  would  support  PCs 
emulating  Coyotes,  new  Coyote/ 
MTXs  and  Macintoshes. 

High-speed  LAN-System/55  com¬ 
munications  is  via  Tandem  Multi- 
LAN  Ethernet  controller.  A  PC- 
based  device  provides  a  direct  sub- 
net-to-system  channel  that  accepts 
various  protocols  from  subnets  via 
Token  Ring  interface,  converts  them 
using  Tandem  software  and  passes  a 
single  protocol  stack  to  the  Tandem 
via  Ethernet  interface  to  its  Multi- 
LAN  controller. 

The  Coyote/MTX’s  menu-driven, 
graphical  user  interface  with  win¬ 
dowed  presentation  replaces  some 
Sll  features,  such  as  split  screens, 
although  most  traditional  Coyote 
functionality  is  preserved.  Actual 
working  applications  are  managed  by 
Sll  MatrixMaster  software,  the  basic 
program  supplying  editing  services. 
Optional  software  includes  SoftSet/ 
MTX,  for  on-screen  preview  of  out¬ 
put  using  generic  serif  and  sans  serif 
fonts  that  show  true  typeset  charac¬ 
teristics,  and  Etrace/MTX,  providing 
Sll  edit  trace  functionality  to  track 
and  show  editing  changes. 

Sll  organized  the  workstation’s 
multitasking  and  windowing  capabili¬ 
ties  using  what  it  calls  portfolios  and 
views.  The  former,  a  user’s  collection 
of  application  windows,  is  activated 
upon  opening  a  particular  portfolio 
(desk  lists,  story  directories,  message 


file,  etc.).  Users  can  create  or  change 
portfolios  to  their  liking.  Similarly,  a 
view,  or  the  window  arrangement  in  a 
portfolio,  can  be  defined  by  the  user. 
Nilan  said  reorganizing  windows  is  as 
easy  as  choosing  a  different  view  to  be 
applied  to  them  or  using  Presentation 
Manager’s  two  standard  views:  cas¬ 
caded  windows  with  ail  title  bars  visi¬ 
ble  or  a  tiled  view  showing  every 
application  window  in  full,  “if  some¬ 
what  reduced  in  size.” 

Among  other  features,  such  as 
automatic  work  wrapping  for  win¬ 
dows,  the  MTXeditor  puts  standard 
System/55  h&j  in  the  workstation  to 
ensure  accurate  text  matching  for 
sites  with  a  mix  of  the  new  and  older 
Coyotes.  The  MTXDirectory  module 
allows  users  to  request  automatic 
updates  of  directory  list  information, 
periodically  or  when  a  window  be¬ 
comes  active. 


Como  ink  injector 
in  waste  program 

Como  Technologies  Inc.,  Sarasota, 
Fla.,  was  invited  by  the  Illinois  Dept, 
of  Energy  and  Natural  Resources  to 
participate  in  a  waste  recycling  and 
reduction  program  that  encourages 
companies  to  evaluate  and  adopt  pol¬ 
lution  prevention  technologies. 

Its  CSC  Ink  Injector  system,  to 
replace  page  packs  and  open  foun¬ 
tains  on  newspaper  and  commercial 
presses,  is  designed  to  deliver  better 
print  quality  and  material  savings. 
The  system’s  clean-up  and  color- 
changeover  features  made  it  eligible 
new  technology  for  the  goals  of  the 
Illinois  program. 

Columbus  AME 
joins  Media  Alliance 

Karl  Kuntz,  an  assistant  managing 
editor  at  the  Columbus  (Ohio)  Dis¬ 
patch,  has  joined  the  18  other  mem¬ 
bers  of  Media  Alliance  to  help  publi¬ 
cations  save  money  by  using  desktop 
color  technology. 

At  the  Dispatch,  Kuntz  was 
involved  in  implementing  color  pre¬ 
press,  picture  desk  and  pagination 
systems.  As  a  member  of  the  group, 
he  will  address  these  matters  at  indus¬ 
try  conferences  and  in  consultations 
with  individual  publications.  Earlier 
this  year  he  founded  the  AP-Leaf 
electronic  picture  desk  users  group. 

Media  Alliance  members’  areas  of 
expertise  include  newspaper  design, 
newsroom  graphics.  Newspaper  in 
Education,  journalism  law  and  coach¬ 
ing  writing. 
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cialist;  Bruce  Brenner,  typographic 
development  manager. 

An  .OEM  division  of  the  Linotype- 
Hell  Co.,  Ultre*  will  show  a  variety  of 
Ultre*  and  Linotype-Hell  imageset¬ 
ters  used  in  configurations  with  vari¬ 
ous  OEM  partners.  Demonstrations 
include  Linotype-Hell’s  Bridgit  per¬ 
sonal  imagesetter  utilizing  an 
Ultre*Setter  and  Linotype-Hell’s 
most  recent  Bridgit  software,  version 
11.01,  for  the  Macintosh,  and  Kent, 
Wash. -based  Infocom  Systems’ 
Graphixsetter-Plus  utilizing  Ultre*- 
setter  94  with  SCSI  interface  and 
Harlequin  software  RIP  with  a  Mac- 
Plus  16MB  Turbomaxx  RIP  board. 

WeatherData  Inc.  is  exhibiting  in  a 
new  location  at  booth  number  3182. 

CompuText  scores 
at  new  weekly 

It  didn’t  take  USA  Today  long  to 
decide  on  a  CompuText  Inc.  front- 
end  system  for  its  new  spinoff.  Base¬ 
ball  Weekly. 

Gannett  Co.  executives  first  visited 
CompuText’s  Houston  offices  Feb.  4 
to  examine  its  systems,  and  the  new 
weekly  hit  the  stands  April  5. 

In  relatively  short  time,  Gannett 
decided  and  CompuText  provided — 
in  time  for  the  weekly  to  appear  by 
opening  day,  according  to  USA 
Today  vice  president  for  production 
operations  Dorothy  A.  Butler. 

“CompuText  was  able  to  make  that 
happen  for  us,’’  she  said. 

The  system  includes  a  classified 
display  ad  layout  file  server,  two 
CompuClass  workstations  and  a  dis¬ 
play  ad  workstation.  It  drives  an 
Autologic  APS-6  through  an  Ethernet 
connection  to  an  Autologic  Graphics 
Integrator.  It  also  has  an  interface  to 
an  IBM  AS/400  billing  system. 

VU/TEXT  adds 
two  papers 

VU/TEXT,  the  computer  database, 
has  added  the  Christian  Science 
Monitor  and  Baltimore  Sun  to  its 
information  library.  Searching  them 
by  computer  costs  subscribers  either 
$1 .80  or  $2.20  a  minute,  depending  on 
options. 

VU/TEXT  Information  Services 
Inc.,  a  Knight-Ridder  Inc.  subsidiary 
based  in  Philadelphia,  offers  the  full 
text  of  72  newspapers  from  30  states. 


CAN  YOUR  SCANNER 
(or  your  camera) 

DOTraS? 


Scan  3D  objects 
up  to  2"  in  height? 


Scan  at  up  to  900  dpi  without 
inteipolation  or  cloning? 


Scan  images 
directly  to  disk? 


Reproduce  subtle 
detail  in  highlight 
and  shadow  areas? 


Position  documents  face 
up  for  easy  composition 
and  alignment’ 


Recognize  the  finest  lines 
in  complex  line  art  with 
Truvel’s  Zebra  option? 


If  your  answer  is  “no”... 


...then  maybe  you’re  ready  to 
step  up  to  a  professional  caliber 
scanner. 

Of  course,  not  every  scanner  or 
camera  can  handle  everything  you 
throw  at  it.  But  then,  not  every 
scanner  is  a  Truvel.  With  our  unique 
overhead  design,  3D  objects  can  be 
scanned  directly  from  the  scan  bed. 
The  highest  optical  resolution  on  the 
market,  line  art,  grayscale,  and  an 
optional  Zebra  board  for  enhanced 
line  art  scans  combine  to  make  the 
Truvel  the  scanner  for  working 
professionals. 

The  staff  of  MacUser  labs 
agreed.  In  their  September  ’90  issue, 
they  concluded  that  “the  Truvel  TZ-3 
is  a  clear  choice  for  high-end  users.” 


The  TZ-3  was  also  voted  “best 
halftone  scanner”  for  consistently 
delivering  the  highest  quality 
halftones  of  all  scanners  tested. 

So  think  about  it. 

If  your  scanner  (or  your  camera) 
can’t  do  all  this,  maybe  you’d  better 
call  us.  (Dealer  calls  welcome,  too.) 

=TRUVEl^= 

Division  of  Vidar  Systems  Corporation 

8943  Fullbright  Ave. 

Chatsworth,  CA  91311 
TEL:  (818)407-1031 
FAX:  (818)407-0189 

Truvel  is  a  traderrrark  of  Vidar  Systems 
Corporation.  TruScan  is  a  registered  trademark  of 
Vidar  Systems  Corporation. 
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Ownership  changes 


Peninsula  Community  Newspapers 
announced  the  sale  of  the  Saratoga 
News  to  Metro  Publishing  Ltd.  on  the 
San  Francisco  Peninsula. 

Metro  publishes  the  countywide 
weekly  Metro  and  the  Los  Goto 
Weekly-Times  in  Santa  Clara  County. 

The  new  owners  plan  to  maintain 
offices  in  Saratoga  and  publish  the 
News  with  a  Saratoga-based  editorial 
staff,  it  was  reported.  Founded  in 
1955  by  Sherman  Miller,  the  News 
claims  a  circulation  of  10,000. 

Peninsula  Newspapers,  a  subsid¬ 
iary  of  the  Tribune  Co.  of  Chicago, 
purchased  the  News  and  other  papers 
in  1988  from  Terrence  Donnelly,  an 
executive  of  the  Meredith  Corp.  of 
Des  Moines,  Iowa. 

The  News  will  market  ad  space 
both  as  an  individual  buy  and  in  con¬ 
junction  with  Metro’s  other  publica¬ 
tions,  which  include  the  downtown 
San  Jose  monthly.  City  Times. 

Metro’s  four  publications  have  an 
aggregate  circulation  of  105,000. 

*  *  * 

News  Communications  Inc.  has 
purchased  Our  Town,  a  New  York 
City-based  weekly,  in  an  asset  pur¬ 
chase  deal,  through  its  wholly  owned 
subsidiary,  Manhattan  Publishing 
Corp. 

News  Communications  currently 
publishes  five  controlled-circulation 
publications  in  the  New  York  metro¬ 
politan  area. 

Michael  Schenkler,  who  currently 
publishes  News  Communications’ 
Queens  Tribune  and  Western  Queens 
Tribune,  will  become  publisher  of  Our 
Town. 

Members  of  the  board  of  directors 
of  Manhattan  Publishing  Corp.  will 
include  Schenkler,  Martin  McLaugh¬ 
lin  and  Edward  Kayatt,  former 
publisher  of  Our  Town. 

The  purchase  price  was  reported  to 
be  “in  excess”  of  $1  million. 

*  *  * 

The  Forum,  a  weekly  newspaper  in 
Forsyth  County,  Ga.,  has  been  pur¬ 
chased  by  Isaac  and  Deborah  Lang 
and  Allan  and  Cathy  Lipsett. 

The  four  purchased  the  stock  of 
Oak  Tree  Publications,  publisher  of 
the  Forum  for  the  past  two  years, 
from  an  investment  group  of  about  a 
dozen  Forsyth  County  business  and 
professional  leaders. 

Lang  is  a  pilot  for  Northwest  Air¬ 
lines.  The  Lipsetts  are  former 
publishers  of  the  Southwest  Georgian 
in  Kingsland,  Ga.  Cathy  Lipsett  is 
currently  a  member  of  the  Marietta 


Board  of  Education. 

John  Ellis  III,  former  publisher  of 
the  Brantley  Enterprise  in  Nahunta, 
Ga.,  was  named  editor  and  general 
manager  of  the  Forum. 

♦  *  * 

The  Billerica  (Mass.)  News,  a  2,000 
circulation  weekly,  has  been  sold  by 
publisher  Stanley  J.  Bocko  to  Bay 
State  Newspaper  Company  Inc.,  an 
affiliate  of  North  Shore  Weeklies 
Inc.,  which  circulates  newspapers  in 
more  than  45  communities  north  and 
west  of  Boston. 

The  63-year-old  News  now 
becomes  a  local  replate  edition  of  the 
Merrimack  Valley  Advertiser,  owned 
by  Bay  State  and  published  in  nearby 
Tewksbury.  The  former  Billerica  edi¬ 
tion  of  the  Advertiser  has  been 
dropped.  The  News  will  retain  its 
nameplate  on  Page  1  and  looks  tow  ard 
expanding  local  news  coverage  in 
Billerica. 

Stan  Bocko,  former  state  represen¬ 
tative  who  has  been  active  in  local 
politics  for  many  years,  has  owned 


Porching 
in  Florida 

The  Sun-Sentinel  of  Fort  Lauder¬ 
dale,  Fla.,  through  its  subsidiary 
Porch  Plus,  is  offering  an  alternative 
and  cost-efficient  delivery  system 
which  will  reach  more  than  500,000 
homes  this  year,  according  to  the 
paper. 


NABJ  wins  grant 

Gannett  Foundation  has 
announced  a  $100,000  grant  to  the 
National  Association  of  Black  Jour¬ 
nalists  for  educational  and  profes¬ 
sional  programs. 

The  2,000-member  NABJ  will  pro¬ 
vide  training  for  students  and  profes¬ 
sional  journalists  as  part  of  its  goal  to 
open  the  media  to  other  voices  and  to 
help  diversify  U.S.  newsrooms,  said 
NABJ  president  Thomas  Morgan,  a 
New  York  Times  reporter. 

The  grant  brings  Gannett  Founda¬ 
tion’s  support  for  NABJ  to  $430,000 
since  1985. 

The  foundation  is  changing  its 
name  to  Freedom  Forum  in  July. 


the  News  since  1949.  He  will  continue 
as  publisher  emeritus.  Advertising 
and  editorial  staffs  of  the  papers  will 
be  combined.  Billerica  is  a  suburb  of 
Lowell  and  is  about  20  miles  from 
Boston. 

C.  Peter  Jorgensen  of  Media  Con¬ 
sultants  &  Associates,  Arlington, 
Mass.,  served  as  broker  representing 
the  buyer. 

*  *  * 

The  4,000-circulation  Chelmsford 
(Mass.)  Newsweekly  has  been 
acquired  by  Bay  State  Newspaper 
Company  Inc.,  an  affiliate  of  North 
Shore  Weeklies  Inc. 

Edward  Krasnecki,  who  founded 
the  Newsweekly  in  1940,  will  con¬ 
tinue  as  publisher  emeritus  in  an 
advisory  capacity. 

Day-to-day  operations  will  be 
under  the  direction  of  Donald  Morse, 
president  of  Bay  State. 

C.  Peter  Jorgensen  of  Media  Con¬ 
sultants  &  Associates  of  Arlington, 
Mass.^  served  as  broker  and  negotia¬ 
tor  in  the  sale. 


Columnist  sues 
boxer,  manager 
over  scuffle 

New  York  Post  boxing  columnist 
Michael  Marley  has  sued  professional 
boxer  Hector  “Macho”  Camacho 
and  his  manager  over  a  violent  inci¬ 
dent  in  a  Las  Vegas  Hotel  lobby. 

The  lawsuit,  seeking  over  $20,000 
in  damages,  was  filed  in  Washoe  Dis¬ 
trict  Court  in  Nevada.  It  accuses  man¬ 
ager  Patrick  Flannery  of  assault  and 
battery  for  knocking  Marley  down 
and  kicking  him  in  the  face  and  head. 

The  suit  also  accuses  Camacho  of 
conspiracy,  alleging  he  “com¬ 
manded,  authorized  or  directed” 
Flannery  to  attack  Marley. 

Flannery  has  blamed  Marley  for 
starting  the  scuffle,  which  took  place 
the  day  before  Camacho  won  back  his 
World  Boxing  Organization  junior 
welterweight  championship. 

A  day  before  the  incident,  Flannery 
and  Marley  exchanged  angry  words  at 
a  press  conference  about  one  of  Mar- 
ley’s  columns  that  criticized  the  man¬ 
ager. 
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OPTROTECH  INC.,  Billerica,  Mass.,  will  introduce  in 
late  summer  its  SPrint  1 10  electronic  stripping  and  output 
system  for  PostScript  applications,  featuring  32-beam 
laser  technology  and  page  assembly  and  imposition  capa¬ 
bilities. 

Designed  to  output  fully  imposed  flats  in  sizes  up  to 
40"x32",  it  will  output  10-12  fully  imposed  40"  flats  per 
hour.  Accepting  any  PostScript  data,  the  fully  automated 
“imposetting”  process  eliminates  all  manual  assembly 
and  imposition  procedures.  Plotting  speeds  were  reported 
up  to  300%  faster  than  “advanced  conventional  output 
devices.” 

SPrint  1  lO’s  external  drum  laser  plotter,  an  extension  of 
the  company’s  Image  5008  32-beam  imaging  engine,  is 
driven  by  a  Sun  Sparcstation  Postscript  software  RIP.  The 
Imposetter  offers  1,270-  or  2,540-dpi  output  (the  technol¬ 
ogy  can  deliver  8,000  dpi  for  other  applications). 

In  addition  to  its  32-beam  laser,  it  features  0.002" 
repeatability  across  the  full  exposure  area,  12-micron  dots 
for  screens  up  to  250  Ipi,  automatic  film  load-unload,  on- 
drum  register  punch,  unattended  daylight  operation, 
direct  feed  to  processor  or  output  cassette,  multiple  com¬ 
munication  and  input  options,  preview  function  and  error 
detection  in  PostScript  and  imposition  data. 

The  electronic  page  assembly  workstation  is  a  Macin¬ 
tosh  II  connected  to  the  plotter  by  a  standard  local  area 
network  interface.  PostScript  pages  are  input  to  the  strip¬ 
ping  station,  where  fully  imposed  flats  are  defined.  Post¬ 
Script  files  from  any  professional  or  desktop  publishing 
system  may  be  input  to  the  stripping  station.  It  includes  an 
imposition  library  for  instant  recall  of  previously  defined 
jobs,  on-screen  preview  of  final  output  via  the  Imposetter 
RIP  and  laser  printer  proofing. 

♦  ♦  * 

KONICA  IMAGING  U.S.A.,  Glen  Cove,  N.Y.,  has 
announced  the  addition  of  a  new  line  of  antistatic  photo¬ 
graphic  films:  Clearlight  duplicating  and  contact  films, 
argon-ion  and  helium-neon  scanner  films,  facsimile  trans¬ 
mission  recording  films  and  Laser  Diode  Image  Setting 
Films.  All  films  retain  their  antistatic  properties  before 
and  after  processing,  greatly  reducing  dust  and  pinhole 


problems  associated  with  standard  duplicating,  contacting 
and  scanner  films. 

*  *  * 

SUPERMAC  SOFTWARE  (SuperMac  Technology), 
Sunnyvale,  Calif.,  has  shipped  RxelPaint  Professional  2.0 
paint  and  artistic  image  processing  tool.  Entirely  rewrit¬ 
ten,  it  offers  a  redesigned,  easier-to-use  interface  consist¬ 
ing  of  three  floating  palettes  —  the  tool  palette,  the  color 
mixer  and  the  coordinates  window  —  as  well  as  the  cur¬ 
rently  opened  documents.  It  also  gives  a  feel  that  is  closer 
to  a  brush  and  canvas,  according  to  the  company. 

The  product  employs  a  pressure-sensitive  stylus  with 
which  users  can  create  familiar  effects  similar  to  those  of 
true  watercolors,  pastels,  charcoal  sticks  and  other  tools. 
It  also  features  PixelPaper,  which  simulates  the  texture  of 
linen,  slate,  concrete,  charcoal  and  other  papers,  allowing 
users  to  create  artwork  that  looks  as  though  it  were  drawn 
or  painted  on  these  media. 

The  developer  added  effects  and  tools  that  take  advan¬ 
tage  of  the  Macintosh’s  capability  for  effects  unachievable 
with  physical  media.  Paste  controls  allows  a  user  to  drop 
one  image  into  another  and  place^  it  in  front  of  or  behind 
objects  in  a  picture.  Mesh  Warp  applies  a  grid  of  points  to 
an  image  that  can  be  manipulated  to  warp  the  image  in  a 
controlled  fashion.  Eight-bit  masking  permits  adjustments 
of  the  transparency  level  within  the  mask  layer  for  a  more 
subtle  integration  of  composited  images. 

PixelPaint  Professional  2.0  now  supports  its  own  image- 
optimized  virtual  memory  scheme  so  that  images  up  to 
4000x4000  pixels  can  be  created  and  worked  on  in  their 
entirety  or  in  part  by  zooming  on  a  specific  area.  With  the 
Wet  Paint  object-oriented  capability,  users  can  move  and 
manipulate  any  brush  path  an  unlimited  number  of  times 
before  setting  it  into  the  document. 

The  product  offers  full-color  separations  and  Scitex  file 
format  compatibility.  There  are  also  precision  tools  for 
controlling  basic  design  elements,  including  text  character 
kerning.  Upgrades  to  PixelPaint  1.0  are  available  (free  to 
purchasers  since  Aug.  1,  1990).  SuperMac  Software  also 
offers  users  a  “Cookbook”  that  explains  how  to  create 
effects  with  PixelPaint  Professional  2.0 
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LEGALLY  SPEAKING  - 

Bits,  bytes  &  telephone  wires:  Who  regulates? 


By  A.  Richard  Metzger  Jr. 

The  publishing  industry  may  find 
that  there  is  a  new  player  in  the  de¬ 
veloping  market  for  electronic  ser¬ 
vices:  state  public  utility  commis¬ 
sions. 

Several  state  public  utility  commis¬ 
sions  have  interpreted  a  U.S.  Court  of 
Appeals  ruling  to  reinstate  their  regu¬ 
latory  jurisdiction  over  providers  of 
electronic  information  services  that 
are  not  affiliated  with  local  telephone 
companies  or  other  communications 
common  carriers.  The  issue  has  sent  a 
spark  of  alarm  through  the  nascent 
electronic  information  services  indus¬ 
try. 

“Information”  or  “enhanced”  ser¬ 
vices,  which  include  electronic  pub¬ 
lishing,  commonly  refer  to  a  broad 
array  of  services  that  combine  com¬ 
puter  processing  and  data  storage 
capabilities  with  telecommunications 
technologies. 


The  result  of  this  integration  is 
instantaneous  access  to  specialized 
information  and  data  processing  ser¬ 
vices.  These  on-line  services,  such  as 
Nexis,  Lexis  and  Prodigy,  allow  PC 
and  modem  users  to  retrieve  a  variety 
of  information  and  shopping  services. 

Newspapers  are  among  the  leading 
participants  in  the  electronic  publish¬ 
ing  market,  both  as  users  and  provid¬ 
ers,  and  have  been  involved  in  the 
development  of  electronic  databases 
since  the  industry’s  early  days.  As  the 
next  market  for  information  services 
grows  and  matures,  newspapers  are 
going  high  tech,  offering  a  whole  new 
range  of  computerized  information 
services. 

For  example,  USA  Today,  the  flag¬ 
ship  newspaper  of  the  Gannett  Co., 
and  Prodigy  Services  Co.,  a  venture 
of  IBM  and  Sears,  Roebuck  &  Co., 
recently  announced  their  joint  start¬ 
up  of  an  on-line  classified  advertising 


(Metzger,  is  a  partner  in  the  law  firm 
of  Rogers  &  Wells  in  its  Washington, 
D.C.,  office.  He  specializes  in  repre¬ 
senting  clients  in  the  telecommunica¬ 
tions  industry  before  federal  and  state 
regulatory  agencies.) 


service  for  the  nearly  one  million  Pro¬ 
digy  subscribers. 

The  explosive  growth  of  the  elec¬ 
tronic  publishing  market  has  resulted, 
in  part,  from  decisions  by  the  FCC  to 
refrain  from  imposing  regulatory 
restrictions  on  enhanced  data  ser¬ 
vices  provided  by  firms  that  are  not 
affiliated  with  communications  com¬ 
mon  carriers. 

The  FCC  also  pre-empted  state  reg¬ 
ulators  from  adopting  utility-type 
restrictions  (e.g.,  tariff  requirements) 
on  the  provision  of  intrastate  elec¬ 
tronic  data  services  by  non-common 
carriers  and  regulations  applicable  to 
carrier-provided  enhanced  services 
that  are  inconsistent  with  the  FCC’s 
rules. 

The  FCC  concluded  that  competi¬ 
tion,  not  regulation,  would  be  the 
most  effective  policy  for  promoting 
the  development  of  interstate  infor¬ 
mation  services. 


The  U.S.  Court  of  Appeals  for  the 
Ninth  Circuit  reviewed  the  dispute 
over  regulatory  jurisdiction  last  sum¬ 
mer  when  it  overturned  the  FCC’s 
pre-emption  of  state  regulation  of 
intrastate  information  services  pro¬ 
vided  by  communications  common 
carriers. 

The  court  concluded  that  the  FCC 
had  not  adequately  justified  the  e.xer- 
cise  of  its  authority  to  oust  state  regu¬ 
latory  jurisdiction. 

In  the  wake  of  that  decision,  the 
Florida,  Delaware  and  District  of 
Columbia  commissions  commenced 
proceedings  to  consider  the  adoption 
of  public  utility  regulations  to  govern 
the  provision  of  enhanced  data  ser¬ 
vices  by  non-carriers  as  well  as  com¬ 
mon  carriers.  The  District  of  Colum¬ 
bia  commission  subsequently  with¬ 
drew  its  proposal  to  regulate  non-car¬ 
rier-enhanced  service  providers. 

In  response  to  the  state  initia¬ 
tives.  an  ad  hoc  group  of  companies 
involved  in  the  electronic  information 
services  industry  has  petitioned  the 
FCC  to  issue  a  ruling  that  would  pro¬ 
hibit  state  public  utility  regulation  of 
non-carrier-enhanced  data  service 
providers. 


The  group  of  petitioners,  which 
includes  such  diverse  companies  as 
Dun  &  Bradstreet,  CompuServe,  GE 
Information  Services,  McGraw-Hill, 
Mastercard  and  Visa,  contends  that 
the  court  decision  did  not  overturn 
the  FCC’s  pre-emption  of  state  reg¬ 
ulation  of  non-carrier  providers. 

The  petitioners  also  emphasized 
that  state  public  utility  regula¬ 
tion  would  undermine  the  continued 
development  of  a  robust  competitive 
information  services  market  and 
would  prevent  providers  from 
responding  quickly  to  changing  tech¬ 
nological  developments,  market  con¬ 
ditions,  and  the  needs  of  the  con¬ 
sumer  public.  Moreover,  the  ruling 
would  subject  providers  to  inconsis¬ 
tent  state  regulatory  requirements. 

In  response  to  an  FC(j  notice  invit¬ 
ing  comments  on  the  petition,  several 
state  public  utility  commissions, 
including  New  York,  California  and 
Florida,  filed  oppositions  to  the  peti¬ 
tion. 

Other  parties,  including  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Newspaper  Publishers  Associa¬ 
tion  (ANPA),  also  filed  comments 
urging  the  FCC  to  declare  that  states 
are  pre-empted  from  imposing  public 
utility  regulation  on  non-common  car¬ 
rier  providers  of  enhanced  informa¬ 
tion  services. 

The  ANPA  pointed  out  that,  among 
other  things,  state  regulation  of  the 
delivery  of  electronic  publishing  and 
other  services  offered  by  newspapers 
raises  fundamental  First  Amendment 
concerns  and  may  deter  newspapers 
from  developing  new  technologies  for 
disseminating  news  and  other  infor¬ 
mation. 

Reply  comments  in  the  proceedings 
were  scheduled  to  be  filed  this  month. 
Although  the  FCC  could  issue  a  deci¬ 
sion  on  the  declaratory  ruling  petition 
at  any  point  after  that  date,  it  has  no 
prescribed  period  within  which  it 
must  act. 

PNNAEA  award 

The  Pacific  Northwest  Newspaper 
Advertising  Executives  Association 
has  awarded  a  $500  scholarship  and 
an  expense-paid  trip  to  the  group’s 
upcoming  sales  conference  to  Tim 
Brown  of  the  Daily  Universe,  a  stu¬ 
dent  publication  at  Brigham  Young 
University  in  Provo,  Utah. 

Brown  is  the  first  winner  of  this 
newly  created  award,  which  will  be 
presented  annually,  according  to  the 
PNNAEA. 


As  the  next  market  for  information  services  grows 
and  matures,  newspapers  are  going  high  tech, 
offering  a  whoie  new  range  of  computerized 
information  services. 
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Maxwell  vows  to  never  sell  the  N.Y.  Daily  News 

Says  if  the  paper  does  not  turn  a  profit  it  wiii  die  before  it's  soid 


By  Debra  Gersh 

The  New  York  Daily  News  will  not 
be  sold  again  out  of  the  hands  of 
his  family,  vowed  new  owner  Robert 
Maxwell. 

If  the  newspaper  does  not  turn  a 
profit,  which  Maxwell  said  it  soon 
will,  it  will  die,  but  it  will  not  be  sold. 

Speaking  at  a  National  Press  Club 
luncheon  in  Washington,  D.C.,  Max¬ 
well  said  he  had  been  approached  by 
the  newspaper’s  unions  four  years 
ago,  asking  him  if  he  would  consider 
buying  the  tabloid  daily  if  it  came 
down  to  that  or  closure. 

“My  answer  was,  never  buy  a  rab¬ 


bit  skin  from  someone  who  hasn’t 
shot  the  rabbit,”  he  said  he  told  the 
unions  then,  quoting  advice  from  his 
father.  He  did  tell  them,  however,  if 
they  ever  got  to  that  point  they  should 
give  him  a  call. 

Maxwell  explained  the  union’s 
battle  with  the  Tribune  Company  as 
“an  ideological  war  neither  could 
win.” 

The  company  wanted  to  kill  the 
unions  and  the  unions  wanted  to  kill 
the  Tribune  Company,  but  neither 
could  win. 

In  typical  Maxwell  style,  he  sug¬ 
gested  that  the  city’s  other  papers  will 
find  competing  with  “New  York’s 


hometown  paper  ...  as  beneficial  to 
them  as  chewing  frozen  concrete.  It’s 
a  very  unpleasant  task.” 

In  addition,  when  asked  about  the 
New  York  Post’s  inability  to  hold  the 
readers  it  had  gained  during  the 
Daily  News  strike.  Maxwell  said  “the 
loyalty  of  Daily  News  readers  is 
something  to  behold,”  and  that  he 
feels  “very  sorry  for  the  Post.” 

Within  the  next  two  or  three  years. 
Maxwell  said  the  Daily  News  will 
change  over  to  color  production,  a 
move  he  made  with  the  Daily  Mirror 
in  the  United  Kingdom,  which  helped 
that  paper  show  increases  during  a 


Dorais  takes  job  in  governor’s  office 


Michael  B.  Dorais,  former  general 
manager  and  general  counsel  of  the 
California  Newspaper  Publishers 
Association,  has  taken  a  position  in 
the  administration  of  Republican 
Gov.  Pete  Wilson. 

Wilson  announced  on  May  24  the 
appointment  of  the  50-year-old  Do¬ 
rais,  a  Sacramento  Republican,  as 
assistant  secretary  for  legislation  for 
the  Business,  Transportation  and 
Housing  Agency  at  a  salary  of  $82 , 1 64 
a  year. 

Most  recently,  Dorais  has  been 
serving  as  CNPA’s  Capitol  lobbyist 
and  general  counsel  following  a  re¬ 
cent  shake-up  in  the  association  that 


removed  him  as  general  manager. 

Jack  Bates,  former  general  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Sacramento  Union, 
replaced  Dorais  with  the  new  title  of 
executive  director. 

Bates  said  that  Dorais’  departure 
“will  obviously  mean  some  restruc¬ 
turing,”  but  no  immediate  successor 
was  named.  Thomas  Newton,  a 
CNPA  attorney,  will  assume  Dorais’ 
duties  for  the  present.  Bates  added. 
He  declined  to  reveal  Dorais’  CNPA 
salary. 

Although  Dorais,  an  attorney,  who 
had  been  with  CNPA  for  26  years, 
was  bitter  at  the  time  of  the  shake- 
up,  he  told  E&P  that  he  was  leaving 


with  no  ill  feelings. 

Noting  that  he  has  many  friends 
among  CNPA  members,  he  described 
his  years  in  the  organization  as  a 
“very  positive  experience.” 

—  M.L.Stein 


New  column 

News  and  information  about  the 
Hispanic  community  in  Osceola 
County,  Fla.,  is  now  reported  in  a 
weekly  column  called  “Que  Pasa” 
which  appears  in  the  Osceola  Sen¬ 
tinel,  a  part  of  the  Orlando  (Fla.)  Sen¬ 
tinel. 
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To  commemorate  Press  Freedom  Day,  June  7,  in  the 
Western  Hemisphere,  Gary  Brookins  of  King  Features 
created  this  cartoon.  The  commemoration  was  initiated 
by  the  Inter  American  Press  Association  in  1953. 

About  Awards 


Police  Reporting  Award.  Diana  K.  Sugg,  a  police 
reporter  for  the  Sacramento  {Calif.)  Bee,  is  the  first  winner 
of  the  A1  Nakkula  Award  for  Police  Reporting.  The  judges 
said  they  were  impressed  by  Sugg’s  on-deadline  stories  and 
her  longer  in-depth  pieces,  both  of  which  show  initiative, 
attention  to  detail,  and  concern  for  people  involved. 

The  award  was  created  by  the  Rocky  Mountain  News, 
the  Denver  Press  Club,  and  the  School  of  Journalism  and 
Mass  Communications  at  the  University  of  Colorado  to 
honor  the  46-year  veteran  reporter  at  the  News  who  died 
last  year. 

Sugg,  25,  has  been  with  the  Bee  for  two  years. 

Distinguished  Service  Award.  The  Iowa  Newspaper 
Association  has  presented  four  lowans  with  awards  for 
their  contributions  to  state  newspapers. 

The  honorees  were  Oline  Stigers  and  Dale  Kueter  of  the 
Cedar  Rapids  Gazette,  Ron  Slechta  of  the  Tampa  News 
Herald  and  Harrison  Weber  of  the  Iowa  Newspaper  Asso¬ 
ciation. 

Stigers  is  Newspaper  in  Education  coordinator  for  the 
Gazette;  Slechta  is  publisher  of  the  Tampa  News  Herald; 
Kueter  is  a  reporter  for  the  Gazette;  and  Weber  is  IN  A 
news  director. 

The  awards  were  presented  during  INA's  annual  con¬ 
vention  held  in  Des  Moines. 

Master  Editor-Publishers.  Cedar  Rapids  Gazette  execu¬ 
tive  editor  John  Roberston,  Northwood  Anchor  owners 
Lloyd  and  Alice  Madson,  Hartley  Sentinel  publishers  Ed 
and  Billie  Robinson,  and  Louisa  Publishing  Ltd.  president 
James  Hodges  were  named  Master  Editor-Publishers  by 
the  Iowa  Newspaper  Association. 

The  awards,  the  highest  bestowed  by  the  INA,  were 
presented  at  the  association's  annual  convention  held  in 
Des  Moines. 

Ford  Awards.  Washington  journalists  James  Kitfield 
and  Susan  Page  have  been  recognized  for  outstanding 
work  by  the  Gerald  R.  Ford  Foundation. 

Kitfield  is  a  defense  reporter  for  Government  Executive 
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Prepared  for  E&P  by  Wertheim  Schroder  &  Company  Inc. 

magazine.  He  won  the  fourth  annual  Gerald  R.  Ford  Prize 
for  Distinguished  Reporting  on  National  Defense.  Page, 
who  covers  the  White  House  for  Newsday,  won  the  prize 
for  Distinguished  Reporting  on  the  Presidency. 

Each  winner  receives  $5,000. 

Si  Burick  Journalism  Scholarship.  Mary  Caffrey,  a 
senior  at  Archbishop  Alter  High  School,  Kettering,  Ohio, 
has  been  named  recipient  of  the  fourth  annual  $1,500  Si 
Burick  Journalism  Scholarship,  to  be  used  for  first-year 
college  expenses. 

The  scholarship  is  awarded  by  the  Dayton  Foundation 
from  an  endowment  fund  contributed  by  a  number  of 
individuals  and  corporations  in  memory  of  the  longtime 
sports  editor  and  columnist  who  worked  at  the  Dayton 
(Ohio)  Daily  News  for  58  years  until  his  death  in  1986. 

Caffrey,  who  has  been  editor  in  chief  of  her  high  school 
paper,  hopes  to  attend  Ohio  University. 
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WITH  THE  OMBUDSMAN 


Reporters,  editorial  writers  and  differing  opinions 


By  Henry  McNulty 

“It’s  no  use  trying.  One  can’t 
believe  impossible  things,”  said  Alice 
in  Through  the  Looking  Glass. 

Readers  have  told  me  much  the 
same  thing  over  the  years  whenever  I 
have  tried  to  explain  how  the  Courant 
of  Hartford,  Conn.,  works.  Impossi¬ 
ble,  they  often  say.  Can’t  be.  No  way. 

For  starters,  the  newsroom  is  com¬ 
pletely  independent  from  the  editorial 
page.  Editorial  writers  are  not  sup¬ 
posed  to  ask  reporters  their  opinions 
of  the  people  and  issues  they  cover. 
Some  reporters  brag  that  they  never 
even  read  the  editorials. 

The  Courant  has  an  official  position 
on  hundreds  of  issues,  including  hot 
ones  such  as  abortion,  gun  control 
and  Middle  East  policy.  Those 
viewpoints  are  stated  in  editorials. 
Believe  it  or  not  —  and  some  readers 
do  not  —  these  views  do  not  influ¬ 
ence  how  the  news  is  covered. 

That  is  a  mind-boggling  concept. 
Doesn’t  the  right  hand  know  what  the 
left  is  doing? 

In  this  case  the  answer  is  no.  Con¬ 
sider:  In  late  October  1985,  the  Cou¬ 
rant  endorsed  Thirman  L.  Milner  for 
another  term  as  Hartford’s  mayor. 
Five  days  later,  a  news  story  reported 
how  a  close  associate  of  Milner’s 
apparently  shook  down  two  develop¬ 
ers  for  $15,000.  The  Courant  with¬ 
drew  its  endorsement  the  day  after 
the  news  story  appeared. 

This  embarassing  about-face  could 
have  been  avoided  if  the  news  staffers 
had  told  the  editorial  page  staff  about 
Milner’s  aide  before  the  story  was 
printed.  They  did  not.  While  the 
reporters  were  looking  into  the 
charges  against  the  mayor’s  adviser, 
the  editorial  board  did  not  know  a 
thing  about  the  investigation,  and  the 
reporters  did  not  know  that  Milner 
would  be  endorsed. 

This  is  not  an  isolated  case.  With 
rare  exceptions  —  this  recent  week’s 
“Hartford  Potential”  series  is  one  — 
the  editorial  writers  find  out  about 
news  stories  when  the  newspaper  hits 
the  doorstep  and  not  before. 

Lots  of  people,  I  am  sure,  see  the 
Courant  as  a  monolith  working 
toward  one  goal:  to  sell  newspapers. 
In  fact,  the  newspaper  is  more  like  a 
collection  of  small  dukedoms,  each 
fiercely  defending  its  independence. 


(McNulty  is  the  Hartford  [Conn.] 
Courant’s  reader  representative.) 


The  newsroom  and  the  advertising 
department,  for  instance,  rarely  inter¬ 
act;  1  doubt  any  reporter  knows  the 
price  of  a  quarter-page  ad.  And  the 
news  staff  does  not  pay  much  atten¬ 
tion  to  how  many  copies  of  the  Cou¬ 
rant  are  sold,  despite  the  hard  work  of 
the  circulation  department. 

Another  popular  notion  is  the  con¬ 
cept  of  the  all-powerful  publisher,  the 
Charles  Foster  Kane  type  whose  mer¬ 
est  whim  results  in  a  front-page  story. 

Raymond  A.  Jansen  is  the  Cou¬ 
rant’s  publisher.  Last  November,  he 
spoke  to  the  Advertising  Club  of 
Greater  Hartford,  cautioning  against 
dwelling  too  much  on  bad  economic 
news.  “1  think  we  can  cash  in  on  the 
good  news  that  we  find  sprinkled 
among  all  that  bad  news,”  he  said, 
and  his  remarks  were  reported  in  the 
Courant. 

This  led  one  worried  reader  to  call 
me.  Surely,  he  said,  Jansen's  state¬ 
ment  means  the  Courant  will  “go 
soft”  on  economic  news  and  play 


down  the  harsh  truth  about  the  reces¬ 
sion. 

No,  I  told  him.  Reporters  and  edi¬ 
tors  do  not  make  news  decisions  that 
way,  and  Jansen  would  not  expect 
them  to.  The  publisher’s  speech  will 
hardly  be  noticed  in  the  newsroom. 
He  didn’t  believe  me. 

“But  Ray  Jansen  is  your  chief 
executive  officer,  right?”  he  said. 
“You  can’t  tell  me  that  reporters 
want  to  cross  him.  Businesses  don’t 
work  that  way.” 

Maybe  most  don’t,  but  newspapers 
are  a  breed  apart. 

What  other  businesses,  for  exam¬ 
ple,  would  seek  letters  from  people 
who  think  the  company  has  made  bad 
decisions,  and  give  those  views  the 
widest  publicity?  It  is  hard  to  imagine 
United  Technologies,  Aetna  or  Stan¬ 
ley  Works  voluntarily  publishing  the 
complaints  of  angry  stockholders. 
Yet  the  Courant  prints  critical  letters 
every  day. 

(Continued  on  page  lOI) 
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IN  BRIEF 


Former  Arizona 
governor  plans 
to  start  a  paper 

Former  Arizona  Gov.  Evan 
Mecham  chastised  the  press  in  gen¬ 
eral  as  he  announced  a  plan  to  start  a 
daily  newspaper  called  the  Arizona 
Newsday  that  would  compete  with 
the  Arizona  Republic  of  Phoenix  and 
the  Phoenix  Gazette. 

Mecham,  speaking  at  a  news  con¬ 
ference,  would  not  provide  details 
about  financing  the  venture  or  say 
when  it  would  begin  operating. 

Instead,  he  took  the  occasion  to 
vent  his  feelings  about  reporters, 
calling  them  lazy  and  stupid. 

“I  don’t  have  anybody  I’m  after,” 
he  said,  pounding  a  lectern  with  his 
fist.  “I  have  one  thing  I’m  after.  A 
positive  .  .  .  attitude  about  news  in 
Arizona  and  a  positive  attitude  about 
the  right  of  the  rank-and-file  people  to 
get  the  truth  ...” 

Mecham  bought  printing  presses 
from  the  Las  Vegas  Sun  earlier  this 
year  and  is  installing  them  at  a  site  in 
suburban  Glendale. 

Tensions  between  Mecham  and  the 
Phoenix  newspapers  date  back  to 
1%3,  when  he  started  the  daily  Eve¬ 
ning  American,  saying  he  was  dissa¬ 
tisfied  with  them. 

Mecham  claimed  the  Republic  and 
Gazette  pressured  advertisers  to  boy¬ 
cott  his  paper,  which  became  a 
weekly  in  1965,  was  a  free-distribu- 


tion  paper  by  the  time  he  sold  it  in 
1973  and  has  since  gone  out  of  busi¬ 
ness.  The  newspapers  denied  the 
claim. 

Mecham  and  the  newspapers  also 
clashed  repeatedly  throughout  his 
five  campaigns  for  governor  and  dur¬ 
ing  his  short-lived  administration. 
The  newspapers’  then-publisher,  Pat 
Murphy,  described  Mecham  as  a 
“brutish,  ideological  juggernaut,” 
and  Mecham  banned  a  Gazette  col¬ 
umnist  from  a  news  conference  as  a 
“non-person.” 

Mecham,  a  conservative  Republi¬ 
can,  was  impeached  and  ousted  by 
the  Republican-controlled  Legisla¬ 
ture  in  1988  after  barely  a  year  in 
office. 

The  Senate  Court  of  Impeachment 
found  that  he  had  loaned  public 
money  to  his  car  dealership  and 
obstructed  justice  during  a  probe  of 
alleged  threats  made  by  one  aide 
against  another  aide. 

However,  a  jury  acquitted  him  of 
criminal  charges  that  he  falsified  cam¬ 
paign  statements,  and  Mecham 
blamed  much  of  his  trouble  on  the 
Phoenix  newspapers. 

—  AP 

Seats  limited 
for  Noriega  trial 

Federal  court  officials  have  set 
aside  100  seats  for  the  media  at  the 
drug  trafficking  trial  of  former  Pana¬ 


manian  leader  Gen.  Manuel  Antonio 
Noriega. 

Noriega,  who  was  overthrown  by 
invading  U.S.  troops  in  1989,  goes  on 
trial  July  22  in  U.S.  District  Court  in 
Miami.  The  trial  is  expected  to  last 
three  to  six  months. 

To  qualify  for  a  permanent  seat, 
news  organizations  must  commit  to 
gavel-to-gavel  coverage.  Other  orga¬ 
nizations  may  form  pools,  and  the 
pools  may  request  seats.  Remaining 
seats  will  be  assigned  to  whomever 
asks  first,  with  priority  to  organiza¬ 
tions  not  already  seated. 

Organizations  must  apply  by  letter 
by  June  17  to  U.S.  District  Judge 
James  Lawrence  King,  in  care  of  a 
media  committee  coordinated  by 
Catharine  Skipp  of  the  New  York 
Times'  Miami  bureau. 

Lawsuit  settled; 
records  to 
be  disclosed 

A  public  records  lawsuit  filed  by 
the  Gallup  (N.M.)  Independent  has 
ended  in  a  settlement  that  requires  the 
city  to  disclose  utility  customers’ 
records. 

The  settlement  filed  in  state  district 
court  also  requires  the  city  to  pay  the 
newspaper  $1,959  in  legal  fees  within 
15  days. 

It  stipulates  that  the  city  produce 
records  requested  by  the  newspaper 
and  may  charge  a  reasonable  fee  for 
copying  such  records. 

If  the  records  are  computerized, 
the  city  may  charge  up  to  $60  an  hour 
for  computer  time  and  $22.44  per  hour 
for  staff  time  involved  in  producing 
the  records,  the  settlement  says. 

—  AP 

Journalists 
join  faculty 

The  following  individuals  have 
joined  the  faculty  of  the  School  of 
Journalism  and  Mass  Communication 
at  the  University  of  Colorado-Boul- 
der  effective  in  the  fall  semester, 
according  to  the  university. 

Len  Ackland,  editor  of  the  Bulletin 
of  the  Atomic  Scientists;  Ray  Chavez, 
city  editor  of  the  El  Paso  (Texas)  Her¬ 
ald-Post;  Michael  Balfe  Howard,  for¬ 
mer  editor  of  the  Rocky  Mountain 
News  of  Denver;  and  Patricia  Ray- 
bon,  former  feature  editor  and  writer 
for  the  Denver  Post  and  the  Rocky 
Mountain  News. 
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sessions  and  workshops.  Those  they 
managed  to  get  to,  they  said,  were 
worthwhile.  With  vendors  now  able 
to  have  detailed  morning  meetings 
and  demonstrations  with  customers 
on  the  show  floor,  they  are  even  less 
able  to  take  advantage  of  the  confer¬ 
ence  program. 

The  two  agreed  that  evening  runs 
(or  re-runs)  of  some  meetings  would 
be  a  tough  draw,  especially  in  Las 
Vegas,  but  weekend  conferences  may 
be  workable. 

SII  had  particularly  high  praise  for 
the  way  ANPA  and  its  exposition 
consultant  put  the  show  together. 
Peterson  said  his  company’s  own 
exhibit  consultant  credited  ANPA/ 
TEC’s  people  as  among  “the  best 
organized  show  crews  he  had  ever 
seen.” 

“They  should  give  lessons  to  Com¬ 
dex,”  he  added,  referring  to  the  often 
ill-regarded  biannual  computer  show. 

“We  have  no  trouble”  with  the 
ANPA/TEC  staff,  said  Autologic’s 
Brunner.  “It’s  always  been  good.” 

SII  preps 
for  ANPATTEC 

Though  probably  not  always  obvi¬ 
ous  to  a  casual  visitor  to  Systems 
Integrators  Inc.’s  ANPA/TEC 
exhibit,  discipline  is  central  to  the 
company’s  approach  to  the  show, 
according  to  a  spokesman. 

“It’s  very  much  a  military  opera¬ 
tion,  without  guns,”  he  said.  “Exhi¬ 
bitors  must  ask  themselves,  ‘Why  are 
you  at  the  show?’  Then  make  sure  all 
involved  get  the  same  message.” 

SII  publishes  a  book  for  employ¬ 
ees  attending  ANPA/TEC.  “We  have 
a  lot  of  rules,”  said  the  spokes¬ 
man,  noting  that  eating,  drinking  and 
smoking  can  seem  unbusinesslike, 
make  the  booth  look  bad  and  even 
cause  some  damage. 

The  “biggest  mistake,”  he  said,  is 
“going  to  entertain  people”  but  losing 
sight  of  the  sales  objective. 


Correction 

The  figures  reported  in  Annual 
Advertising  Data  for  the  Norfolk  Vir¬ 
ginian-Pilot/Ledger-Star  in  the  May 
25,  1991  issue  of  E&P  included  both 
ROP  and  preprints. 

A  footnote  indicating  this  was  inad¬ 
vertently  omitted. 


AP  using  Leaf  Desk 
in  Moscow  bureau 

A  photograph  from  the  strife-torn 
southern  Caucasus  arriving  by  phone 
line  at  the  Associated  Press  Moscow 
bureau  marked  the  start-up  of  the 
bureau’s  new  AP-Leaf  picture  desk. 

The  next  day  brought  a  stringer’s 
picture  of  Ukrainian  protesters 
breaching  a  police  barricade  in  Kiev. 
Controls  on  the  picture  desk  were 
able  to  correct  distortions  that 
resulted  from  the  poor  quality  of  the 
Soviet  telephone  system. 

4:  *  >|! 

The  AP  said  the  chairman  of  Tass 
Fotokhronika  and  his  assistant  visited 
the  bureau  to  see  a  Leaf  Desk  demon¬ 
stration  and  try  out  the  picture  desk. 

The  AP  also  said  it  expects  to  begin 
using  this  month  Eastman  Kodak 
Co.’s  new  digital  back  for  the  Nikon 
F3  camera.  Images  will  be  electroni¬ 
cally  captured  and  recorded  in  digital 
form  and  passed  to  an  Apple  Macin¬ 
tosh  linked  to  an  AP  Leaf  Desk  in 
New  York.  “This  will  mean  the  start 
of  totally  digital  photography  at  the 
AP,”  said  a  recent  wire  service 
release. 

Kodak  showed  the  camera  several 
times  after  introducing  it  last  year 


Best  payout! 
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(E&P,  Feb.  23).  It  has  since  been  test¬ 
ing  the  camera  with  news  organiza¬ 
tions.  Sinclair  Communications  Inc. 
announced  two  weeks  ago  that  it  will 
distribute  the  new  camera. 

Apart  from  the  function  of  the  new 
back  and  the  presence  of  a  cable,  the 
camera  is  little  different  from  the  film 
model.  The  cable  connects  to  a  hard 
disk  storage  device  in  the  photogra¬ 
pher’s  hip  or  shoulder  pack.  The 
camera’s  sensor  delivers  higher-res¬ 
olution  photos  than  those  taken  with 
still-video  cameras. 


Ombudsman 

(Continued  from  page  99) 


What  company  would  assign  some¬ 
one  to  listen  to  customers’  com¬ 
plaints,  then  pay  to  have  those  com¬ 
plaints  made  public?  That  is  what  the 
Courant  and  32  other  American  news¬ 
papers  have  done  in  naming  news 
ombudsmen. 

It  is  annoying  sometimes  to  tell 
readers  the  truth  and  still  hear  skep¬ 
ticism  in  their  voices,  but  I  don’t 
really  blame  them.  “I  can  believe 
anything,  provided  it  is  incredible,” 
Oscar  Wilde  wrote.  Maybe  he  under¬ 
stood  how  newspapers  work. 
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Times.  The  program’s  safety  coordi¬ 
nator,  a  VDT  safety  specialist,  works 
with  new  staffers  and  provides  peri¬ 
odic  one-on-one  consultations  with 
all  employees.  Training  covers  safe 
use  of  furniture  and  equipment  and 
safe  work  habits. 

Last  month’s  newspaper  RSI  con¬ 
ference  in  California  was  co-spon- 
sored  by  the  Bakersfield  Californian, 
an  SlI  customer  that  also  has  estab¬ 
lished  its  own  VDT  safety  task  force. 
Managing  editor  John  Irby  said  his 
safety-conscious  newspaper  had  only 
two  injuries  last  year,  neither  related 
to  RSI. 

Taylor  discussed  his  own  and 
others’  experience  of  RSI  in  an  E&P 
“Shop  Talk,”  March  24,  1990.  Call¬ 
ing  it  the  “twilight  zone  of  medicine, 
where  a  little  knowledge  is  an  elusive 
apparition,”  he  described  coping  with 
the  condition  and  a  varied  assortment 
of  treatments,  as  well  as  dealing  with 
his  work,  his  colleagues,  other  RSI 
sufferers  and  the  medical  community. 

According  to  Taylor,  ergonomic 


furniture  and  computer  design  should 
be  joined  to  management’s  recogni¬ 
tion  of  the  transfer  of  ever  more  com¬ 
posing  room  work  to  the  newsroom, 
where  more  staffers  are  needed. 

“The  offspring  of  this  union,”  he 
wrote,  “will  be  a  leaner  bottom  line 
on  annual  reports  but,  more  impor¬ 
tantly,  it  may  provide  a  staff  that  will 
be  fit  and  motivated  for  the  redefini¬ 
tion  of  an  industry  that  is  losing  its 
audience. 

“The  other  alternatives,”  he  add¬ 
ed,  “are  lawsuit  and  flight  to  other 


Politicians 

(Continued  from  page  15) 

stitutional  First  Amendment  right.” 

Lyndell  Williams,  executive  vice 
president  of  the  Texas  Press  Associa¬ 
tion,  said,  “Outrage  and  disbelief  is 
our  reaction  to  it. 

“If  they  think  passage  of  this,  even 
final  passage,  will  silence  newspapers 
on  ethics,  they  have  another  thing 
coming.” 

Both  said  they  have  consulted  with 
lawyers  and  believe  the  proposal  to  be 


unconstitutional. 

The  House  approved  its  ethics  bill 
May  17,  while  the  Senate  passed  its 
proposal  in  February.  A  conference 
committee  was  appointed  to  work  out 
differences  in  the  measures. 

Cavazos  said  the  amendment  prob¬ 
ably  will  not  be  included  in  final  ethics 
legislation,  but  that  he  was  trying  to 
make  a  point. 

"The  insinuation  by  these  editorial 
boards  that  we’re  all  for  sale,  just  for  a 
free  lunch  and  for  a  golf  game,  it’s  the 
same  insinuation  that’s  on  this 
amendment,”  he  said.  “And  they 
don’t  like  it,  and  we  don’t  like  it.” 

—  AP 


Typographer 

(Continued  from  page  82) 


sure  how  that’s  going  to  fit.” 

“One  of  my  charters  as  prepress 
manager  is  to  figure  out  how  to  imple¬ 
ment  new  technology  appropriately,” 
Black  said.  “I’ve  got  to  figure  out 
how  to  make  that  happen,  effectively, 
efficiently  and  how  to  handle  that  and 
deal  with  the  personnel  issues  in¬ 
volved,  too.  It’s  going  to  be  difficult.” 
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modifications. 

Compatibility  with  other  systems 
currently  used  by  the  news  organiza¬ 
tion  is  also  crucial.  While  a  newsroom 
running  five  different  types  of  incom¬ 
patible  PCs  and  software  is  not  an 
uncommon  sight,  it  is  also  a  major 
source  of  limitations  and  inefficiency. 
Again,  agreements  with  vendors  and 
consultants  should  specify  that  the 
new  technology  will  be  integrated 
with  the  systems  currently  used. 

Keeping  on  track 

More  often  than  not,  a  company 
wishes  it  had  a  new  technology  up  and 
running  yesterday.  To  manage  the 
development  and  implementation  of 
new  technology,  establish  milestones 
in  the  agreements  with  vendors  and 
consultants  and  tie  payments  to  the 
satisfactory  completion  of  each 
phase.  Such  milestones  might  in¬ 
clude:  the  development  of  agreed- 
upon  functional  and  technical  specifi¬ 
cations,  creation  and  testing  of  a  pro¬ 
totype,  and  testing  of  the  new  prod¬ 
uct.  Agreements  with  the  vendor 
should  specify  that  the  company 
maintains  the  rights  to  the  technology 
as  it  evolves. 

At  the  end  of  the  development 
stage,  the  company  should  obtain 
access  to  the  underlying  technology, 
including  in  some  instances  the 
source  code  and  design  documenta¬ 
tion.  This  can  be  accomplished  in  a 
number  of  ways.  For  example,  an 
escrow  agreement  can  grant  the  com¬ 
pany  access  to  the  documentation  in 
the  event  of  the  bankruptcy  of  the 
vendor  or  its  failure  to  perform  its 
obligations. 

Maintenance 

New  technology  will  require  sup¬ 
port  and  maintenance  on  an  ongoing 
basis.  To  ensure  prompt  responses 
to  maintenance  needs,  the  company 
should  enter  a  clear  and  binding  sup- 
port-and-maintenance  agreement 
with  the  vendor  at  the  beginning  of  the 
relationship. 

In  addition,  many  of  the  smaller 
vendors  rely  on  a  key  group  of 
talented  programmers.  Obtaining  per¬ 
sonal  guarantees  from  these  program¬ 
mers  has  become  common  practice. 
This  is  not  a  monetary  guarantee,  but 
rather  an  agreement  to  provide  sup¬ 
port  services  to  the  company  if  for 
any  reason  the  vendor  is  unable  to 
provide  such  services  itself. 

New  technology  is  an  invaluable 
asset  to  editors  and  publishers,  but 
developing  and  implementing  it 
should  not  be  as  complicated  as  the 
technology  itself.  By  following  the 


steps  outlined  in  this  article  and 
availing  the  protections  they  offer, 
many  of  the  headaches,  expenses  and 
disappointments  commonly  encoun¬ 
tered  can  be  avoided. 

TV  Guide  has 
VCR  numbers 

TV  Guide,  in  a  deal  with  VCR 
Plus-(-,  will  publish  codes  that  help 
people  to  program  their  videocas¬ 
sette  recorders. 

VCR  Plus  sells  the  equipment  that 
enables  viewers  to  instruct  their 
VCRs  to  record  television  programs 


while  they  are  away.  They  simply 
punch  in  the  show’s  PlusCode  from 
TV  Guide  or  participating  newspa¬ 
pers  and  the  VCR  automatically  turns 
on  their  television  and  records  the 
show. 

TV  Guide  had  tested  the  system  in 
its  Chicago-area  editions  before  sign- 
ing  the  national  agreement  for 
national  publication  to  begin  in  Sep¬ 
tember. 

The  hardware  for  VCR  program¬ 
ming  is  sold  by  Gemstar  Development 
Corp.  of  Pasadena,  Calif.,  at  retail 
stores  for  a  suggested  price  of  $59.95. 

Some  manufacturers  have  begun 
building  VCR  Plus into  their  VCRs. 
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Syndicate  growing  despite  the  recession 

The  Illinois-based  Sisters  —  which  targets  women  readers  in  their 
20s,  30s,  and  40s  —  has  launched  10  features  in  under  a  year 


By  David  Astor 

In  a  time  when  the  recession  is 
causing  many  established  syndicates 
to  limit  the  number  of  new  feature 
offerings,  one  fledgling  operation  is 
expanding  at  a  dramatic  rate. 

The  Sisters  Syndicate,  which  began 
only  last  August,  has  already 
launched  10  features  —  including  five 
just-announced  columns. 

Sisters  co-founder  Christine 
Negroni  acknowledged  that  “it’s  hard 
in  this  market,”  but  added  that  she 
feels  there  is  a  niche  for  the  syndicate. 

The  other  Sisters  co-founder, 
Andrea  Lee  Negroni,  observed, 
“Most  of  [our]  columnists  are  wo¬ 
men,  who  are  the  target  reader 
audience.  The  syndicate  was  founded 
to  provide  contemporary  features  to 
attract  women  readers  back  to  news¬ 
papers.” 

Christine  said  the  prime  target  audi¬ 
ence  is  women  in  their  20s,  30s,  and 
40s.  She  herself  is  a  34- year-old  for¬ 
mer  broadcast  journalist  while  sister 
Andrea  Lee  is  a  37-year-old  attorney/ 
writer  who  co-authors  the  syndicate’s 
“Real  Cases  in  Real  Estate”  column 
(see  E&P,  February  23). 

The  Negronis  have  invested  their 
own  money  in  Sisters. 

While  the  recession  makes  it  tough 
to  be  a  syndicate  these  days,  it  can 
help  certain  features.  The  Negronis 
noted  that  the  top-selling  Sisters 
offering  is  the  economy-minded 


'Family  Man'  writer  Jim  Schembari  with 
kids  Marian  and  Jas. 


Sisters  co-founders  Andrea  Lee  (left) 
and  Christine  Negroni. 

“Dress  for  Less,”  which  pairs  photos 
and  descriptions  of  designer  outfits 
with  virtually  identical  outfits  avail¬ 
able  at  a  much  lower  cost. 

This  feature  (see  E&P,  December 
22,  1990)  appears  in  about  20  papers, 
including  the  Denver  Rocky  Moun¬ 
tain  News,  Detroit  Free  Press, 
Orange  County  Register,  San  Jose 
Mercury  News,  Tacoma  (Wash.) 
Morning  News  Tribune,  and  Wash¬ 
ington  Times. 

One  of  Sisters’  five  new  offerings  is 

Columnists  meeting 

A  possible  presidential  candidate 
will  be  among  the  speakers  at  the  June 
27-30  National  Society  of  Newspaper 
Columnists  convention  in  Hunting- 
ton,  West  Virginia’s  Radisson  Hotel. 

United  States  Senator  Jay  Rock¬ 
efeller  (D-W.Va.)  is  scheduled  to 
address  NSNC  attendees  at  a  June  29 
luncheon. 

There  will  also  be  sessions  on  top¬ 
ics  such  as  the  “art  of  writing  funny,” 
column  writing  in  general,  and  “hate 
speech.”  Other  items  on  the  agenda 
include  an  awards  banquet  and  elec¬ 
tion  of  new  officers. 

The  current  NSNC  president  is 
Mary  Ann  Lindley,  who  writes  a  col¬ 
umn  for  the  Tallahassee  (Fla.)  Demo¬ 
crat  and  KRTN  News  Wire. 


“Clothes  Minded,”  a  weekly  feature 
“poking  gentle  fun  at  fashion”  which 
appears  in  the  Chicago  Sun-Times.  It 
is  by  Pati  Lowell,  the  former  fashion 
editor  for  the  Palm  Beach  Post  and 
Washington  Times  who  writes  for  the 
Atlanta  Journal  and  Constitution, 
Baltimore  Sun,  and  Washington  Post', 
appears  on  American  and  British  tv 
programs;  and  conducts  lectures  and 
seminars  for  colleges  and  organiza¬ 
tions. 

Another  new  Sisters  column  is  the 
weekly  “Single  Minded”  by  Gail 
Prince,  who  gives  advice  on  dating 
and  related  matters.  She  writes  the 
“Single  Word”  column  for  Chicago 
Woman  magazine,  and  has  been  fea¬ 
tured  in  Money  and  People  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  her  singles  seminars. 

A  third  new  weekly  column  is 
“Child  Life”  by  Beverly  Mills,  who 
writes  about  raising  kids.  Parents 
phone  in  their  questions,  which  are 
answered  in  later  columns  by  other 
parents  and  also  addressed  by  child 
experts.  The  formerly  self-syndicated 
feature’s  clients  include  the  Arizona 
Republic,  Miami  Herald,  and  San 
Jose  Mercury  News. 

A  fourth  new  weekly  feature  is 
“Family  Man”  by  Jim  Schembari, 
whose  stories  on  family  life  have 
appeared  in  the  Sun-Times,  where  he 
is  an  editor.  He  writes  about  the  “joys 
and  trials”  of  fatherhood. 

And  “Fast  Food  Review”  by  the 
Chicago-based  Mike  Ervin  will  be 
introduced  by  Sisters  next  month. 

Sisters  is  currently  based  at  422 
Briar  PI.,  Chicago,  Ill.  60657.  On  June 
20,  it  will  relocate  to  2244  Asbury 
Ave.,  Evanston,  III.  60201. 


'Clothes  Minded'  writer  Pati  Lowell. 
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King  launches  sports  card  feature 


A  camera-ready  “photofeature" 
focusing  on  the  booming  field  of 
sports  card  collecting  is  being  offered 
by  King  Features  Syndicate. 

“The  Card  Corner”  includes 
photos  of  baseball,  football,  basket¬ 
ball,  and  hockey  cards;  their  approxi¬ 
mate  values;  player  bios  and  statis¬ 
tics;  and  more. 

The  six-times-a-week  feature  is  by 
Phil  Erwin,  a  card  collector  who  has 
written  for  the  Los  Angeles  Herald- 
Examiner,  Sport,  Total  Baseball, 
Baseball  Book  of  Lists,  Biographical 

A  Card  on  a  card  and  a  Bucks  player 
worth  lots  of  bucks. 


Dictionary  of  American  Sport,  and 
many  other  publications.  The  Society 
for  American  Baseball  Research 
member  also  publishes  Baseball 
Insight,  Baseball  Logbook,  and 
Pitcher  &  Team  Report. 

And  Erwin,  who  grew  up  in  Chi¬ 
cago,  writes  the  “Video  Consensus" 
column  about  new  movies. 

Initial  “Card  Corner”  clients 
include  the  Alexandria  (La.)  Town 
Talk,  Dallas  Morning  News,  Des 
Moines  Register,  Detroit  News,  New 
York  Daily  News,  Sacramento  Bee, 
St.  Paul  Pioneer  Press,  San  Antonio 
Express-News,  Staten  Island  (N.Y.) 
Advance,  and  Tulsa  Tribune. 


‘Dear  Abby’  column  has  turned  35 


“Dear  Abby”  columnist  Abigail 
Van  Buren  has  reached  her  35th 
anniversary  of  syndication. 

Universal  Press  Syndicate  marked 
the  occasion  by  offering  newspapers  a 

Abigail  Van  Buren 


special  package  which  includes  com¬ 
ments  by  Van  Buren,  a  look  at  her 
career,  and  a  new  color  slide  of  the  72- 
year-old  columnist. 

Van  Buren  (profiled  in  Et&P, 
August  16, 1986)  appears  in  more  than 
1,200  newspapers. 


BPI  distributing  tv-related  material 


A  weekly  television  package  and  a 
weekly  tv  feature  have  been  intro¬ 
duced  by  the  BPI  Entertainment  News 
Wire. 

The  package  is  for  use  in  newspa¬ 
pers’  tv  magazines.  It  consists  of  “TV 
People,”  a  celebrity  briefs  column; 
“TV  Notes,”  a  briefs  package  focus¬ 
ing  on  new  programs,  specials,  stars, 
and  more;  “TV  Spotlight,”  a  bio  fea¬ 
ture  on  major  stars;  and  “TV  Pro¬ 


file,”  a  celebrity  interview. 

The  feature,  from  the  Bergen 
County  (N.J.)  Record,  is  called 
“Mini-Bio  for  Kids.”  The  100-  to  150- 
word  offering  concentrates  on  tv 
series  stars  who  are  of  particular 
interest  to  young  people.  Many  of 
these  stars  are  children  or  teens  them¬ 
selves. 

BPI  is  a  sister  company  to  the  Bos¬ 
ton  Globe. 


A  conservative/libertarian  offering 


A  weekly  column  looking  at  society 
and  politics  from  a  conservative/liber¬ 
tarian  perspective  is  being  syndi¬ 
cated. 

“The  Window  Seat”  is  by  Sacra¬ 
mento  Union  weekend  news  editor 
and  columnist  Ken  Colombini,  who 
has  also  been  published  in  the  Orange 
County  Register  and  other  papers. 

Colombini  —  based  at  Window  Seat 
Features,  775  Portugal  Way,  Sacra¬ 
mento,  Calif.  9583 1  —  said  his  column 
finds  fault  with  both  the  Democratic 
and  Republican  parties  “for  a  lack  of 
consistency  in  principle.” 


He  wrote,  “To  ignore  principle  is 
the  chief  vice  of  modern  politics.  It 
explains  why  the  America  of  1991  is 
so  fundamentally  different  from  that 
envisioned  by  the  Founding  Fathers.” 


Ed  Dodd  dead  at  88 

Ed  Dodd,  who  started  the  “Mark 
Trail”  comic  in  1946,  has  died  in 
Georgia  at  the  age  of  88. 

Before  creating  his  environment- 
oriented  strip,  Dodd  worked  as  a  sum- 
(Continued  on  page  106) 
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HAVE  A  BALL. 
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THE  BASEBALL  REPORT  is  a  natural 
for  more  readers.  It's  in  our  expanded 
sports  package.  Covers  the  American 
and  National  Leagues.  And  features 
two  columns  we^ly  by  on-the-road 
sports  reporters  Bob  Slocum,  Barry 
Bloom  and  Phil  Collier  from  the 
SAN  DIEGO  UNION  &  TRIBUNE. 
Order  today  and  watch  your  read¬ 
ership  take  off  like  a  blazing  fastball. 

Call  toll-free  800-445-4555  for 
free  samples  of  our  sports  pack¬ 
ages  witn  art.  Alaska,  California, 
Hawaii  and  Canada,  call  collect 
(619)  293-1818.  Get  the  package  that 
ties  up  readership  and  revenues. 
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(Continued  from  page  105) 
mer  camp  director,  park  ranger,  and 
on  a  mule  train.  He  was  also  an  avid 
hunter  and  fisherman. 

“Mark  Trail,”  which  North  Amer¬ 
ica  Syndicate  distributes  to  more  than 
175  newspapers,  will  be  continued  by 
Jack  Elrod.  He  has  been  associated 
with  the  comic  since  1950,  and  took 
over  full  responsibility  for  the  daily 
and  Sunday  feature  upon  Dodd’s 
retirement  in  1978. 

Tv  and  movie  news 

“Gadget  Guru”  columnist  Andy 
Pargh  of  Creators  Syndicate  has 
become  a  contributing  correspondent 
to  NBC’s  Today  show. 

Pargh  will  discuss  new  products  on 
the  program  approximately  twice  a 
month  for  the  next  year.  His  most 
recent  appearance  was  May  31,  with 
others  scheduled  for  June  12  and  28 
and  July  3  and  25. 

In  news  of  a  different  type  of 
screen.  The  Hollywood  Reporter  last 
month  ran  a  piece  mentioning  actor 
William  Hurt’s  plan  to  produce  and 
star  in  a  movie  about  quadriplegic 
syndicated  cartoonist  John  Callahan 
(profiled  in  E&P,  February  6,  1988). 

Inter  Press  turns  25 

Inter  Press  Service  —  an  interna¬ 
tional  wire  which  carries  news  of 
Africa,  Asia,  the  Middle  East,  and 
Latin  America  written  by  Third 


The  'Drugs  &  Guns'  strip  by  Edward  Bryant. 

Comics  focus  on  drugs  and  more 


Comics  which  include  anti-drug 
material,  stay-in-school  messages, 
humor,  and  more  are  being  offered  to 
newspapers  by  Brooklyn  cartoonist 
Edward  Bryant. 

The  strips  are  called  “Mojoe,” 
“Drugs  &  Guns,”  and  “Brothers  in 
Law.”  Bryant  also  has  several  other 
comics  in  development. 

His  characters  include  streetwise 
philosopher  Mojoe,  the  Crack  Head, 
the  Crack  Beast,  mad  scientist  Dr. 
Finkle,  Dippsie  Doodle  Dog,  Cluck 
the  Duck,  and  others. 

Bryant,  27,  said  he  got  into  car¬ 
tooning  about  a  year  ago  as  a  way  to 
try  to  do  something  positive  with  his 

World  journalists  —  has  reached  its 
25th  anniversary. 

The  award-winning  IPS  has  more 


Starting  in  fuly, 

Carroll  Communications  Presents: 

Writers’  Bloc 


\  Syndicated  Service  Providing  Weekly  Newspapers  With 
Movie  Reviews,  Consumer  Reports,  Commentaries  and  Other 
Superior  Features  At  Low  Cost. 


For  Details  or  Samples,  Call  Us  At 

718-399-0515  or  1-800-253-5383 

Also,  Be  On  The  Lookout  For  Our  Promotional  Mailing. 


life.  He  noted  that  he  knew  people 
who  were  dying  in  street  fights,  deal¬ 
ing  drugs,  stealing,  and  more  —  and 
Bryant  added  that  he  was  getting  into 
trouble  himself. 

The  cartoonist  said  he  hopes  his 
comics  will  help,  at  least  a  little,  to 
convince  kids  to  keep  out  of  trouble, 
stay  off  drugs,  and  get  an  education. 

Bryant  both  draws  and  writes  his 
comics.  Inventor  Irving  Robertson 
also  does  some  of  the  writing,  and  the 
cartoonist’s  father,  Edward  Bryant 
Sr.,  is  involved  as  well. 

Bryant  —  who  is  also  interested  in 
ad  cartooning  and  animation  —  is 
based  at  2007  Surf  Ave.,  Apt.  I  OB, 
Brooklyn,  N.Y.  11224. 

than  1 ,000  subscribers  worldwide  and 
over  100  correspondents  in  70-plus 
countries. 

It  offers  material  on  the  environ¬ 
ment,  urbanization,  economic  devel¬ 
opment,  human  rights,  population 
matters,  political  issues,  and  more. 
There  are  also  offbeat  features. 

Among  IPS’s  accomplishments 
was  being  the  first  international  news 
agency  to  exclusively  interview  Nel¬ 
son  Mandela  after  his  release  from 
prison. 

Global  Information  Network  — 

based  at  777  United  Nations  Plaza, 
New  York,  N.Y.  10017  —  is  the 
United  States  distributor  for  IPS, 
which  is  available  in  this  country  in 
English  and  Spanish.  GIN’s  senior 
editor  is  Lisa  Vives. 


Photos  from  Impact 

Impact  Visuals  photos  spotlighting 
U.S.  problems  such  as  poverty  are 
being  featured  in  an  exhibit. 

The  “Collateral  Damage”  show 
(Continued  on  next  page) 
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A  homeless  family  waits  for  possible 
placement  in  a  shelter  or  welfare  hotel 
in  this  exhibit  picture. 

(Continued  from  previous  page) 
runs  until  June  28  at  Empire  State 
College,  666  Broadway,  Third  Floor, 
New  York  City. 

Impact  is  a  N.Y.C. -based  photo 
and  graphics  syndicate. 

A  lawsuit  over  letter 

A  former  Nantucket  Inquirer  and 
Mirror  contributing  editorial  car¬ 
toonist  has  sued  the  weekly  Massa¬ 
chusetts  newspaper,  claiming  she  was 
wrongly  fired  for  writing  a  letter  to  the 
competing  Nantucket  Beacon  news¬ 
paper. 

The  six-year  I&M  cartoonist, 
Michel  Magee,  wrote  in  response  to  a 
Beacon  guest  column  which  included 
pro-choice  comments.  Magee’s 
October  1990  letter  took  an  anti-abor¬ 
tion  stance. 

Magee  said  I&M  editor  Marianne 
Stanton  had  informed  her  she  would 
be  fired  if  she  wrote  a  letter  to 
a  rival  paper,  according  to  a  Beacon 
story.  This  violated  her  First  Amend¬ 
ment  rights,  added  the  cartoonist, 
who  filed  her  lawsuit  in  Nantucket 
Superior  Court. 

Stanton  declined  to  comment  on 
the  litigation  in  a  story  published  by 
the  I&M. 


Some  have  courage 


American  newspaper  editors  for 
being  reluctant  to  run  hard-hitting 
political  cartoons  applies  to  many  edi¬ 
tors  but  not  all. 

The  Detroit  Free  PressITrihune 
Media  Services  editorial  cartoonist 
had  made  this  criticism  from  the  audi¬ 
ence  during  an  Association  of  Ameri¬ 
can  Editorial  Cartoonists  convention 
session  in  Memphis  several  weeks 
ago  (see  E&P,  May  18). 

Day  told  E&P  June  3  that  he  spoke 
at  the  convention  without  notes,  and 
that  his  wording  could  be  incorrectly 
interpreted  as  being  a  blanket  indict¬ 
ment  of  all  editors.  But  he  said  some 
editors,  including  Joe  Stroud  of  the 
Free  Press,  do  allow  hard-hitting  car¬ 
toons  to  be  printed. 

“Joe  really  is  a  terrifically  coura¬ 
geous  editor,”  commented  Day. 

A  pair  of  milestones 

Craft  Patterns  Home  Workshop 
Features  has  passed  its  50th  anniver¬ 
sary  of  selling  woodworking  patterns 
through  newspapers. 

Now  most  plans  are  developed  and 
illustrated  via  a  computer  system. 
Materials  lists  and  purchasing  sugges¬ 
tions  are  included  with  the  instruc¬ 
tions  and  full-sized  patterns.  Also, 


people  can  call  Craft’s  800  number  for 
help  during  construction  of  chairs, 
tables,  cradles,  toys,  and  other  items. 

Approximately  100  U.S.  and  Cana¬ 
dian  newspaper  clients  share  in 
revenues  generated  by  Craft’s  sales. 

For  more  information,  contact 
Marsha  Sidmore,  Advertorial  Associ¬ 
ates,  P.O.  Box  491,  Geneva,  Ill. 
60134. 

In  other  milestone  news,  Michael 
McManus  has  written  his  500th 
weekly  “Ethics  &  Religion”  column, 
which  appears  in  about  125  papers. 
The  self-syndicated  journalist  is 
based  at  9500  Michael’s  Ct., 
Bethesda,  Md.  20817. 

On  brides  and  more 

Two  special  bridal  packages  are 
being  offered  by  Copley  News  Service. 

The  “Wedding  Bells  Mini” 
includes  13  features,  plus  seven 
photos  and  sketches,  on  topics  rang¬ 
ing  from  bridal  fashion  to  postnuptial 
relationship  tips. 

“Brides  &  Bouquets”  includes  20 
stories,  with  10  photos  and  sketches, 
on  planning  a  wedding,  gift  registries, 
honeymoons,  and  more. 

Supplemental  color  slides  are  avail¬ 
able  with  both  packages. 


(  COU6RA(rULATIOUS  ART  ANP  CHIP  SANSOM! 
THE  BORN  lOSER  IS  THE  W\HNER  C»F  THE 
J991 REUSEN  AVNARP  FOR  PEST  HUMOR  STRIP 
ONAU  CARTOOHISr  SXIET' 
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Readers’  favorite  — 
Free-market  economist 
WALTER  E.  WILLIAMS. 

CREATORS  SYNDICATE 
213/337-7003 


For  more  information  on  THE  BORN  LOSER®,  please  call 
Lisa  Klem  Wilson  at  800-221-4816  (in  New  York,  212-692-3700). 
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free  press  and  improving  communi¬ 
ties  where  Gannett  Co.  operates. 

•  Gannett  Co.  has  begun  a  $5  mil¬ 
lion  charitable  fund  to  replace  funding 
withdrawn  by  the  foundation  from 
general  charitable  purposes  in  com¬ 
munities  where  the  company  oper¬ 
ates.  It  is  considering  establishing  its 
own  foundation  and  retains  rights  to 
the  Gannett  Foundation  name,  but 
has  no  plans  to  use  it. 

The  separation  accelerated  since 
Allen  H.  Neuharth  retired  as  chair¬ 
man  of  Gannett  Co.  and  took  the 
chairmanship  of  the  foundation.  His 
high-flying  style  brought  success  and 
recognition  to  the  company.  He 
moved  both  organizations  to  Wash¬ 
ington.  As  foundation  chairman,  he 
admits  that  when  he  headed  the  com¬ 
pany,  it  was  a  miserly  corporate  citi¬ 
zen. 

In  keeping  with  his  business  career, 
Neuharth’s  non-profit  efforts  have 
made  waves.  Especially  wrenching  to 
Gannett  Co.  executives  has  been  the 
foundation’s  slashing  of  grants  to 
charities  in  their  areas. 

Gannett  newspapers  and  radio  and 
television  stations  for  years  reaped 
benefits  from  the  foundation,  even 
though  technically  the  foundation 
was  independent.  Each  property  re¬ 
ceived  an  allocation,  based  on 
revenue  and  profits,  of  foundation 
grants.  Gannett’s  Westchester  Rock¬ 
land  papers  helped  channel  $500,000  a 
year  from  the  foundation  into  local 
charities  and  the  Louisville  (Ky.) 
Courier-Journal  recommended 
$158,000  of  its  $307,000  allocation  for 
United  Way. 

The  Frank  Gannett  scholarship 
program  gave  eligible  Gannett  Co. 
newspaper  carriers  up  to  $6,000  in 
college  scholarships. 

Since  the  foundation  changed  its 
mission  last  year,  local  allocations  are 
gone,  as  are  scholarships  for  carriers 
and  many  grants  to  local  charities. 

In  a  year,  foundation  funding  to 
Gannett  Co.  communities  plummeted 
from  $1 1 .9  million  to  $5  million.  While 
the  grants  are  larger,  they  must  meet 
new  First  Amendment  criteria  and 
must  be  matched  from  a  $5  million 
fund  established  by  Gannett  Co. 

Many  Gannett  newspaper  execu¬ 
tives  are  dismayed  by  the  founda¬ 
tion’s  new  direction.  It  has  resulted  in 
slashed  funding  for  local  charities  and 
carrier  scholarships  in  favor  of  fund¬ 
ing  to  broader  First  Amendment  causes. 

“I  think  its  terrible,”  said  Larry 
Beaupre,  executive  vice  president 


and  editor  of  Gannett  Suburban 
Newspapers  of  Westchester,  N.Y., 
“I  think  it’s  a  shame  because  commu¬ 
nity  groups  are  losing  out  in  this. 
We’re  talking  about  grassroots  chari¬ 
table  organizations  that  actively  treat 
people  in  the  community.” 

The  foundation’s  new  policies  are 
“unfortunate”  according  to  Burling¬ 
ton,  Vt.  Free  Press  publisher  Donna 
Donovan. 

Even  with  allocations  from  Gannett 
Co.’s  communities  fund — designed  to 
aid  “the  education,  health  and 
advancement  of  the  people  who  live 
in  Gannett  communities” — the  bot¬ 
tom  line  is  “less  money  for  local 
charities,”  Donovan  said. 

“We  will  find  ourselves  saying  ‘no’ 
more  frequently  than  we  like,  simply 
because  the  need  has  grown  while  the 
resources  have  declined,”  she  told 
readers  in  a  column. 


In  an  interview,  Donovan  said  she 
was  expecting  no  money  this  year 
from  the  foundation,  which  usually 
gave  grants  worth  $100,000  or  more. 
With  the  company’s  funding — she 
expected  about  $45,000 — the  paper 
would  play  a  smaller  role  in  family 
crisis,  spouse  abuse  and  child  care 
programs. 

“We  all  thought  Frank  Gannett 
established  the  foundation  to  return 
the  monies  to  Gannett  communities  in 
which  they  had  been  earned,”  she 
said. 

Ithaca  (N.Y.)  Neighborhood 
Housing  Services,  which  got  a  one¬ 
time  Gannett  Foundation  grant  of 
$30,000  to  develop  low-income  hous¬ 
ing  and  received  $1,000  grants  for 
operations,  got  nothing  this  year. 

Even  losing  $1 ,000  is  “fairly  signifi¬ 
cant  for  us,”  said  Paul  Mazzarella, 
executive  director,  especially  as  state 
and  local  governments  are  cutting 
contributions  to  the  group’s  $300,000- 
a-year  budget. 

“Government  agencies  are  saying 
we  should  turn  to  local  communities, 
businesses  and  foundations,  and,  at 
the  same  time,  businesses  and  foun¬ 
dations  are  having  difficulty  and  cut¬ 
ting  back.  So  it’s  a  real  squeeze  for  the 
non-profits,”  Mazzarella  said. 

Besides  local  grants,  the  founda¬ 
tion  has  continued  to  match  charita¬ 
ble  donations  made  by  Gannett  Co. 
employees.  The  foundation  boosted 
funding  to  $1.2  million  a  year  and 


expanded  the  criteria. 

Gannett  Co.  employees  wonder 
how  long  the  matching  grants  will 
continue  and  Neuharth  has  said  only 
that  the  foundation  board  decides 
annually  on  which  programs  it  will 
fund. 

“We’ve  always  been  a  newspaper- 
oriented  foundation.  Now  we’re 
emphasizing  the  First  Amendment  in 
the  broadest  sense.  1  think  it’s  fulfill¬ 
ing,  in  a  much  bigger  way,  the  objec¬ 
tives  [Frank  Gannett]  laid  out,”  foun¬ 
dation  chairman  Neuharth  said. 

Foundation  executives  say  its  mis¬ 
sion  in  the  past  was  unfocused  and 
needed  overhaul. 

Foundation  trustee  Harry  W. 
Brooks,  a  retired  general  and  chair¬ 
man  of  a  computer  company,  said  its 
old  funding  policy  “lacked  any  cohe¬ 
rent  rationale”  except  that  recipients 
were  tax-exempt  organizations. 


Another  trustee,  Josefina  Salas- 
Porras,  a  Texas  educator,  said  the 
foundation  supported  “all  kinds  of 
good  local  programs  and  no  one  in  the 
community  knows  who  we  are.” 

Even  Gannett  Co.  spokeswoman 
Shiela  Gibbons  admits  there  was 
“confusion”  about  the  roles  of  the 
company  and  foundation. 

The  foundation’s  new  mission  was 
partly  a  response  to  USA  Today,  the 
national  daily  Neuharth  founded  in 
1985.  Available  around  the  nation,  it 
made  a  “Gannett  community”  an 
obsolete  term. 

The  foundation’s  worldwide  efforts 
on  behalf  of  First  Amendment  free¬ 
doms  included  last  year  a  task  force  to 
Eastern  Europe,  a  meeting  for  Soviet 
journalists,  funding  for  a  group  of 
black  journalism  educators,  and  a 
grant  to  monitor  gender  issues  in 
media.  Continuing  operations  include 
the  Gannett  Media  Center  at  Colum¬ 
bia  University. 

There  is  no  question  the  First 
Amendment  needs  help.  Surveys  by 
the  American  Society  of  Newspaper 
Editors  reveal  a  disturbing  lack  of 
support  for  freedom  of  expression 
among  citizens  and  even  many  news¬ 
paper  editors. 

That  is  of  little  consolation  at  Gan¬ 
nett  papers  where  several  executives 
saw  little  need  for  First  Amendment 
programs. 

“1  don’t  know  what  is  going  to  be 
happening  in  Louisville  that  has  to  do 


In  1989,  the  foundation  had  five  executives  on  the 
payroll  earning  $114,000  to  $167,000  a  year,  and  it 
has  recently  hired  severai  other  Neuharth  associates 
in  executive  positions. 
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with  the  First  Amendment,”  said  Don 
Towles,  public  affairs  director  of  the 
Louisville,  Ky.,  Courier-Journal. 

Describing  the  new  mission  as  “a 
change  in  focus,”  foundation  chair¬ 
man  Neuharth  said  Frank  Gannett 
wanted  the  foundation  “first”  to  pro¬ 
tect  free  press,  speech  and  religion 
and  “secondarily”  to  return  profits  to 
their  source. 

He  suggested  that  Gannett  execu¬ 
tives  channeled  foundation  money  to 
pet  projects,  such  as  a  flying  enthu¬ 
siast  who  recommended  grants  to 
teach  young  people  how  to  fly. 

“The  trustees  believe  they  will  be 
able  to  do  more  good  if  they  give  more 
significant  grants  to  foster  First 
Amendment  freedom  .  .  .  than  if 
they  satisfy  personal,  private  wishes 
of  publishers  or  station  managers,” 
Neuharth  said. 

Frank  Gannett  died  in  1958,  leaving 
a  controlling  interest  in  the  company 
to  the  foundation,  which  he  intended 
would  use  profits  for  charity.  He  did 
not  limit  the  foundation’s  freedom  but 
did  specify  his  wishes. 

The  papers  should  be  fiercely  inde- 
pendendent,  and  profitable  enough  to 
remain  vital,  “but  profits  should  be 
secondary  to  basic  ideals,”  the  will 
said. 

He  willed  39%  of  foundation  grants 
to  Cornell,  Rochester  Institute  of 
Technology  and  other  schools  and  urged 
the  foundation  to  promote  newspa¬ 
pers  by  supporting  schools,  encour¬ 
aging  youngsters  to  enter  journalism, 
and  supporting  research  into  newspa¬ 
per  production. 

“Lastly,”  Gannett’s  will  said, 
“may  I  express  my  deep  concern  over 
the  freedom  of  the  press.  I  believe 
that,  unless  we  preserve  absolute 
freedom  of  expression,  democracy 
will  perish.”  He  instructed  the  foun¬ 
dation  to  do  its  “utmost  at  all  times  to 
maintain  the  freedom  of  the  press, 
freedom  of  speech  and  freedom  of 
religious  worship — the  most  precious 
heritage  we  enjoy.” 

When  he  announced  the  foundation 
in  1935,  Gannett  told  E&P:  “What  is 
more  logical,  then,  that  any  profits 
made  in  the  conduct  of  the  newspaper 
as  a  business  enterprise — as  1  firmly 
belive  it  should  be  conducted — shall 
go  for  benevolent  and  humanitarian 
purposes  in  the  very  community  in 
which  it  is  published  and  circulated?” 

Since  his  death,  federal  regulations 
barred  the  foundation  from  control¬ 
ling  the  company  and  limited  its  own¬ 
ership.  The  foundation  is  not  bound 
legally  by  the  will.  It  is  governed  by  its 
trustees. 

The  foundation’s  spending  under 
Neuharth  also  has  come  under  fire. 

Don  Alexander,  a  former  IRS  com¬ 
missioner  and  Washington,  D.C.,  tax 


lawyer  sepcializing  in  non-profit 
groups,  was  critical  of  Gannett 
Foundation’s  spending  on  “baronial” 
new  headquarters. 

“1  don’t  think  high-style  living 
belongs  in  a  charitable  foundation.  1 
do  not  think  managers  and  directors 
of  foundations  should  treat  founda¬ 
tions  the  way  some  CEOs  direct  their 
corporations — as  cash  cows  for  their 
own  fulfillment,  including  limosines 
and  other  perks,”  he  said. 

One  foundation  board  member 
resigned  after  protesting  lavish 
expenses. 

Gannett  Foundation’s  administra¬ 
tive  expenses  soared  to  $19.3  million 
in  1989,  from  $5.9  million  in  1985, 
mainly  because  of  the  cost  of  its  head¬ 
quarters. 

For  the  past  two  years,  the  founda¬ 
tion  has  reported  it  spent  less  than  50^ 
of  every  dollar  for  grants. 

The  average  for  foundations  is 
77.8%,  according  to  the  Council  on 
Foundations. 

Gannett  Foundation  reported  that 
out  of  total  1990  expenses  of  $31.8 
million,  it  paid  grants  of  $15.2  million. 
In  1989  it  spent  $41.9  million  overall 
and  $19.7  million  for  grants. 

Gannett  Foundation  pays  salaries 
generally  higher  than  norms  compiled 
by  the  Council  on  Foundations. 

In  1989,  the  foundation  had  five 
executives  on  the  payroll  earning 
$1 14,000  to  $167,000  a  year,  and  it  has 
recently  hired  several  other  Neuharth 
associates  in  executive  positions. 

Neuharth’s  pay  for  a  “part-time” 
job  as  chairman  jumped  from  $49,000 
a  year  to  $71,000  in  1989. 

Gannett  Foundation’s  costs  for 
salaries  and  benefits  rose  38%  from 
1989  to  1990,  from  $3.9  million  to  $5.4 
million. 

President  and  CEO  Overby  said  the 
headquarters  was  built  “with  the  idea 
to  attract  the  best  minds  and  ideas  on 
issues  dealing  with  the  First  Amend¬ 
ment  into  the  21st  century.” 

Asked  about  pay  scales,  he  said 
“We  are  a  $670  million  organization 
committed  to  do  our  best  to  fulfill  the 
mission  of  the  foundation  .  .  .  ab¬ 
solutely  in  keeping  with  what  any 
organization  our  size  attempts  to  do. 
If  you  take  a  look  at  what  we  do  and 
what  our  mission  is,  our  offices  and 
staff  and  professionals  are  working  to 
achieve  the  mission  of  the  foundation; 
to  strengthen  the  First  Amendment 
and  make  sure  it’s  around 
in  the  21st  century.  It  needs  more 
resources,  not  fewer.” 

Overby  denies  widespread  talk  of  a 
feud  between  Neuharth  and  his  hand¬ 
picked  successor  at  Gannett  Co., 
John  Curley — two  men  whose  styles 
are  exact  opposites.  He  says  there  is 
a  working  relationship  and  he  talks 


to  Curley  regularly  and  will  continue 
to  work  with  his  former  Gannett  Co. 
colleagues. 

“It’s  not  a  divorce  because  we 
were  never  married,”  he  said, 
“There’s  no  wake  on  either  side  of  the 
street.” 

Top  Gannett 
marketers  named 

Margaret  Buchanan  of  the  Rock¬ 
ford  (Ill.)  Register  Star,  has  been 
selected  as  the  outstanding  marketing 
services  executive  in  Gannett’s 
Newspaper  Division  for  1990, 
according  to  Gannett  Co.  Inc. 

Buchanan  was  one  of  eight  market¬ 
ing  services  directors  cited  in  the  third 
annual  President’s  Ring  competition. 

In  addition,  Randy  Mooney,  mar¬ 
keting  services  director  at  the  Press  & 
Sun  Bulletin  in  Binghamton,  N.Y., 
was  named  first  runner-up,  and  Karen 
Kokiko,  marketing  services  director 
at  the  Poughkeepsie  (N.Y.)  Journal, 
was  named  second  runner-up. 

Other  marketing  services  directors 
cited  for  outstanding  performance  in 
1990  were:  Michelle  Foster,  market¬ 
ing  services  director  at  the  Fort  Myers 
(Fla.)  News-Press;  John  Green,  vice 
president/marketing  and  research  at 
Gannett  Suburban  Newspapers  of 
Westchester,  N.Y.;  Susie  Miles,  vice 
president/marketing  for  the  Arkansas 
Gazette  of  Little  Rock;  Julio  Naudin, 
marketing  services  director  for  the 
Reno  (Nev.)  Gazette-Journal;  and 
Amy  Pack,  marketing  services  direc¬ 
tor  for  Gannett  Rochester  Newspa¬ 
pers. 

Cox  Anthony 
scholarships 

Two  Ohio  high  school  students, 
Brian  Hamilton  and  Linda  Criblez, 
have  been  awarded  the  Barbara  Cox 
Anthony  Scholarship,  a  full,  four- 
year  college  scholarship  named  for 
the  chairwoman  of  Dayton  Newspa- 
papers  Inc.,  publisher  of  the  Dayton 
(Ohio)  Daily  News. 

New  look 

The  Oshkosh  (Wis.)  Northwestern 
recently  gave  its  readers  a  new  look  at 
the  same  time  it  began  delivering  the 
paper  in  the  mornings  instead  of  the 
evenings,  which  it  had  done  for  more 
than  125  years. 

Improvements  have  been  made  in 
the  paper’s  content,  use  of  graphics 
and  color,  design  and  layout,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  paper. 
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Shop  talk 

(Continued  from  page  120) 


The  scandalous  piece  was  fraught 
with  errors,  so  many  that  a  good  re¬ 
porter  would  have  called  the  woman’s 
story  into  question  from  the  get-go  and 
spiked  it  long  before  it  had  reached  an 
editor’s  desk.  The  story  did  have  one 
thing  right;  Curtis,  the  hapless  pants 
owner,  was  accurately  reported  as  “a 
negroe,”  a  gratuitous  inclusion  that 
was  deliberately  meant  to  pump  up 
the  shock  value  of  Annie  Oakley’s  fall 
from  grace.  Of  course,  in  an  era  when 
“coon”  shows  were  an  accepted  form 
of  mainstream  entertainment,  there 
was  no  redress  at  all  for  Curtis’  humili¬ 
ation,  which  must  have  been  pro¬ 
found. 

When  the  real  Annie  Oakley  read 
the  story  from  her  home  in  Nutley, 
N.J.,  she  took  action.  She  did  not  win 
all  of  her  cases,  and  did  not  cheerfully 
concede  defeat  in  the  ones  she  lost.  In 
a  case  tried  in  the  South,  she  deliv¬ 
ered  a  stinging  speech  to  the  jury,  call¬ 
ing  their  honor  into  question. 

“  I  will  withdraw  from  the  courtroom 
immediately,  so  as  to  give  one  or  all  of 
you  gentlemen  who  are  such  gallant 
defenders  of  women’s  honor  a  chance 
to  further  your  cowardice  by  shooting 
me  in  the  back  if  you  choose.” 

However,  it  was  the  newspaper  edi¬ 
tors  and  publishers  who  were  most 
chagrined  by  the  legal  shootouts.  In 
September  1905,  a  very  distressed 
Thomas  P.  Peters,  of  the  Brooklyn 
Times,  wrote  in  the  American  Printer 
that  “the  Annie  Oakley  case  should 
have  been  satisfied  with  a  printed  re¬ 
traction,  not  monetary  penalties.” 

“Nine-tenths  of  the  libel  suits  are 
blackmail  suits  pure  and  simple,”  he 
steamed.  Though  he  did  not  attack 
Annie  Oakley’s  motives  directly,  he 
did  say,  “She  has  already  obtained 
judgments  running  into  thousands  of 
dollars  and  her  gold  mine  is  just  begin¬ 
ning  to  be  mined.  She  has  probably 
cost  the  profession  $100,000  and  the 
train  has  hardly  started.” 

Other  editors  were  more  cavalier. 
Courtney  Riley  Cooper,  Annie 
Oakley’s  biographer  in  1927,  quoted  a 
letter  from  the  New  Jersey  Hudson 
Observer  which  said;  “Although  you 
dug  into  us  for  3,000  ‘Iron  Men’  at  a 
time  when  3,000  was  a  large  sum  with 
us  — you  see  we  still  love  you.” 

McClatchy  dividend 

McClatchy  Newspapers  Inc.  of 
Sacramento,  Calif.,  has  declared  a 
regular  quarterly  dividend  of  50  a 
share,  payable  July  2  to  shareholders 
of  record  as  of  June  7. 


Newspaper  ad 
spending  worsens 

Money  spent  for  newspaper  adver¬ 
tising  declined  6.97%,  to  $6.78  billion, 
in  the  first  three  months  of  this  year, 
the  Newspaper  Advertising  Bureau 
has  reported. 

“This  is  the  most  difficult  quarter 
we’ve  seen  so  far  during  the  current 
recession,”  said  Miles  Groves,  NAB 
vice  president,  operations  and  analy¬ 
sis. 

Expenditures  for  retail  advertising 
fell  8.4%  to  $3.5  billion.  Classified 
spending  fell  7.5%  to  $2.3  billion. 
National  ad  spending  rose  0.2%  to 
$965.9  million,  NAB  said. 


(Continued  from  page  24) 


out  adequate  public  notice. 

Sun-Sentinel  managing  editor  Earl 
Mauker  said  the  paper’s  success  rate 
in  winning  legal  fees  is  over  90%. 

“If  you  have  a  legal  right  to  the 
materials,  you’ll  get  reimbursed,” 
Mauker  said. 


Sales  tax 

(Continued  from  page  28) 


revenue,”  she  wrote. 

Nobody  in  state  government  has 
explained  publicly  why  newspapers 
were  singled  out  for  taxation. 

The  state  argued,  however,  that  the 
tax  was  cheaper  for  newspapers  and 
easier  to  administer  than  the  regular, 
over-the-counter  5%  retail  sales  tax 
that  consumers  pay  for  most  prod¬ 
ucts — except  newspapers,  which  are 
exempt. 

“We  are  pleased  the  Supreme  Judi¬ 
cial  Court  has  judged  this  proposed 
tax  to  be  unconstitutional  and  dis¬ 
criminatory  by  unfairly  singling  out 
the  newspaper  industry  from  other 
Massachusetts  manufacturers,”  Globe 
spokesman  Richard  Gulla  said  in  a 
statement. 

Excluding  ink  and  newsprint,  the 
Globe  said  in  court  papers,  it  had 
spent  more  than  $75  million  on  equip¬ 
ment  and  materials  in  the  last  five 
years.  In  1989  it  spent  $16  million,  for 
which  it  would  have  been  taxed 
$800,000. 

The  Globe’s  parent  company. 
Affiliated  Publications  Inc.,  reported 
its  first  quarterly  loss  ever,  nearly  $1 
million,  in  the  first  three  months  of 
this  year. 


Family 

(Continued  from  page  49) 


that  the  market  makes  that  well-nigh 
impossible. 

“Look  at  IBM,”  David  Lamb  said. 
“Less  than  four  months  ago,  IBM 
was  trading  at  132  and  today  [late 
May]  it’s  at  104  because  of  a  few 
mediocre  earnings  reports.  To  me, 
that’s  getting  slaughtered. 

“When  the  marketplace  is  forming 
a  daily  opinion  on  your  performance 
it’s  bound  to  have  an  effect.  Now,  Big 
Blue  is  going  to  be  around  for  the  next 
thousand  years  .  .  .  but  it  shows  you 
what  can  happen  even  with  a  big  com¬ 
pany.” 

Family  owners  are  also  generally 
confident  about  the  ability  of  their 
companies  to  survive  into  the  future. 

Some,  such  as  Lamb  Grays  Har¬ 
bor,  already  have  impressive  longev¬ 
ity. 

But  even  newer  companies  share 
that  confidence. 

CompuText’s  Jim  Connell,  for 
example,  said  his  own  company  has 
tried  hard  to  form  an  image  indepen¬ 
dent  of  himself. 

“When  we  were  getting  started, 
and  even  a  little  these  days,  people 
talked  about  ‘Jimmy’s  classified 
system,’  ”  Connell  said,  referring  to 
the  firm’s  well-known  first  product. 

“But  now  I  can  say,  if  I  got  run  over 
by  a  truck,  this  company  would  con¬ 
tinue,”  he  added. 

With  15  employees  in  CompuText 
now,  Connell  is  increasingly  focused 
on  management.  In  fact,  he  con¬ 
fessed,  during  a  recent  trip  to  custom¬ 
ers,  he  was  a  bit  at  sea  among  the 
technology, 

“It’s  like  your  baby  is  growing  up 
and  all  of  a  sudden  he  has  a  mind  of  his 
own,”  Connell  said. 

Sons  take  helm 
at  Muller  Martini 

Hans  Muller  Sr.,  founder  and 
owner  of  the  Muller  Martini  group, 
transferred  overall  responsibility  of 
the  Swiss  company  to  his  sons. 

With  the  company  since  1978,  Hans 
Muller  Jr.,  whose  background  is  in 
business  and  economics,  is  now 
chairman.  Rudolf  Muller,  an  RIT 
graduate  and  company  manager  since 
the  mid-1970s,  became  chief  execu¬ 
tive  officer. 

Operational  management  at  the 
4,000-person  company  continues  to 
consist  of  Hans  Thierstein  (engineer¬ 
ing),  Karl  Zimmerlin  (marketing)  and 
Hans  Moor  (finance)  —  a  team  in 
place  for  15  years.  Sales  for  1990 
approached  $600  million. 
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We’ve  made  E&P’s  classifieds 
even  better  with  our  new — 


E&P 


SERVICE 

The  newspaper  industry's  24  hour  phone  resume  hotline 


YOU'RE  IN  CHARGE  OF  THE  HIRING  PROCESS! 

Say  goodbye  to  unwanted  and  inconvenient  telephone  calls.  Gone  are  the  days  of 
uncomfortable  and  time-consuming  interviews.  The  E&P  VOICE  CLASSIFIED 
SERVICE  is  an  automated  audiotex  telephone  feature  that  allows  you  to  use 
a  simple  touch-tone  phone  to  review  applicants  and  schedule  interviews. 


E&P  VOICE  CLASSIFIED  SERVICE 

•  Enables  applicants  to  respond  to  your  E&P  Help  Wanted  ad  24  hours  a  day, 
7  days  a  week. 

•  Enables  you  to  review  and  respond  to  the  applicants  phone  resumes 
at  your  convenience  • 


•  Relieves  you  from  having  to  answer  applicant  phone  calls. 

•  Saves  you  time  —  and  time  is  money. 

•  Helps  you  to  fill  a  vacant  position  faster.  ^ 

•  Eliminates  the  response  delay  of  the  U.S.  mail  and  the 
restrictions  of  9  to  5  working  hours. 


.  •y 


CALL  NOW  TO  SIGN  UP  FOR  THE 
E&P  VOICE  CLASSIFIED  SERVICE! 

PHONE  (212)  675-4380  FAX  (2 1 2)  929- 1 259 


E&P  VOICE  CLASSIFIED 

at  your  service 
25  hours  a  day,  7  days  a  week 


FOR  A  FREE  RECORDED  DEMONSTRATION 
CALL  (212)  230-2225 


E&P  Classified 


. . .  gets  results 


IN  BRIEF 


Judge  denies 
AFP  rehearing 

A  federal  court  judge  in  Manhattan 
has  denied  a  motion  by  Agence 
France-Presse  for  rearguments  on 
points  of  its  case  against  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Defense  over  access  to  media 
pools  in  the  Persian  Gulf. 

AFP  attorney  Josh  Kaufman  said 
the  wire  service  will  not  appeal,  since 
it  won  on  many  of  the  points  pre¬ 
sented.  He  likened  it  to  hitting  a  triple 
instead  of  getting  a  home  run,  and 
noted  the  precedent  set  by  the  judge’s 
decision  leaves  AFP  in  a  stronger 
position  should  it  need  to  pursue  a 
similar  claim  in  the  future. 


Hollinger  has 
lower  profits 

Hollinger  Inc.  reported  net  earn¬ 
ings  declined  to  $17.4  million  (Cana¬ 
dian)  for  the  quarter  ended  March  3 1 , 
from  $18.8  million  a  year  earlier. 

Operating  earnings  for  the  Toronto- 
based  company  fell  to  $11.3  million, 
from  $18.8  million  a  year  earlier,  as 
revenue  rose  slightly  to  $190.9  mil¬ 
lion. 

Per-share  net  earnings  slipped  10  to 
240  for  the  quarter. 

The  company  attributed  sharply 
lower  operating  profits  to  higher 
interest  costs  and  lower  earnings  at 
the  London  Daily  Telegraph,  which  is 
suffering  under  Britain’s  continuing 
recession.  Net  earnings  were  helped 
by  favorable  foreign  exchange  rates. 

Pact  to  sell 
Daily  Racing  Form 
is  finalized 

News  Corp.  Ltd.  has  signed  a  final 
agreement  to  sell  eight  magazines  and 
the  Daily  Racing  Form  to  the  media 
partnership  K-III  Holdings  for  $650 
million. 

It  includes  a  cash  payment  of  $600 
million  and  deferred  payments  of 
about  $50  million,  and  is  expected  to 
close  in  mid-June.  The  agreement 
also  stipulates  that  News  Corp.  will 
not  compete  against  the  publications 
it  is  selling  to  K-III. 

News  Corp.,  which  is  controlled  by 
Rupert  Murdoch,  said  last  month  that 
it  had  agreed  to  sell  the  magazines  and 
the  racing  newspaper  to  K-lII.  The 


multinational  media  and  entertain¬ 
ment  company  is  under  pressure  to 
reduce  debt. 

Meanwhile,  a  new  head  of  Mur¬ 
doch’s  U.S.  publishing  operations 
has  been  named.  Leslie  Hinton,  a  for¬ 
mer  associate  editor  of  the  Boston 
Herald,  will  be  president  and  chief 
executive  officer  of  News  America 
Publishing  Corp.,  which  includes  the 
Herald  and  the  San  Antonio  (Texas) 
Express-News. 

Hinton,  who  joined  Murdoch’s 
News  Corp.  as  a  journalist  in  Austra¬ 
lia  in  1959,  will  replace  Martin  Singer- 
man,  64,  who  will  retire  in  November. 

Singerman  will  remain  a  director  of 
News  America  for  an  indefinite 
period,  the  company  said. 

—  AP 


BBC  staffers’ 
bodies  found 

The  British  Broadcasting  Corp.  has 
confirmed  that  two  bodies  found  in 
Iraq  by  British  Royal  Marines  May  23 
are  those  of  Nick  Della  Casa,  3 1 ,  and 
his  brother-in-law  Charles  Maxwell, 
38,  members  of  a  BBC  film  crew  who 
were  last  seen  March  23  in  northern 
Iraq  covering  the  Kurdish  rebellion. 

Della  Casa’s  wife  Rosanna,  31, 
also  a  member  of  the  film  crew,  is  still 
missing,  and  the  BBC  said  it  will  con¬ 
tinue  its  search  for  her. 


News  Corp. 
reports  loss 


News  Corp.  Ltd.,  the  Australian- 
based  media  company  headed  by 
Rupert  Murdoch,  reported  it  lost  $163 
million  in  the  quarter  ended  March  3 1 . 

The  loss  compares  with  a  $24  mil¬ 
lion  loss  a  year  earlier. 

The  debt-laden  company  attributed 
the  loss  mainly  to  expenses  from  its 
recent  refinancing,  which  allowed  it 
to  extend  payments  on  about  $8  bil¬ 
lion  in  obligations. 

The  loss  came  despite  a  revenue 
increase  of  19.2%  to  just  over  $2  bil¬ 
lion  for  the  quarter,  the  third  in  its 
fiscal  year.  Quarterly  operating  prof¬ 
its  rose  17.8%  to  $267.3  million. 

To  reduce  debt.  News  Corp.  has 
agreed  to  sell  some  of  its  U.S.  proper¬ 
ties — including  eight  magazines  and 
the  Daily  Racing  Form — for  $650 
million  to  a  holding  company  con¬ 
trolled  by  the  New  York  investment 
firm  Kohlberg  Kravis  Roberts  &  Co. 

News  Corp.  said  ad  revenues 


remained  depressed  but  it  expected 
improved  operating  results  by  the  end 
of  its  fiscal  year. 

—  AP 


Employees  seek 
buyout  at 
Colorado  papers 

Employees  of  the  suburban  news¬ 
paper  group  Sentinel  Publishing  Co. 
of  Lakewood,  Colo.,  are  exploring  an 
employee  buyout  to  avoid  a  sale  of  the 
11  weekly  newspapers  to  another 
company. 

The  group,  which  has  about  50,000 
paid  subscribers,  recently  went  on  the 
market.  Representatives  of  the  128 
employees  have  contacted  Sentinel 
owner  Cowles  Media  Co.  of  Minneap¬ 
olis  to  structure  a  buyout. 

Dick  Hilker,  editor  of  the  Lake- 
wood  Sentinel,  said  the  efforts  are 
preliminary. 

“We  aren’t  far  enough  along  to  take 
something  to  the  employees.  It’s 
extremely  complex.” 

Sentinel  sold  two  of  its  newspapers 
last  year  and  the  company  announced 
in  March  it  wanted  to  sell  the  rest  of 
the  group. 

Owen  Van  Essen,  a  broker  with 
Lee  Dirks  &  Associates  in  Birming¬ 
ham,  Mich.,  said  he  has  had  discus¬ 
sions  with  local  publishers  and  the 
employee  group. 

“Employee  buyouts  are  rare,  and 
that’s  for  a  reason,”  he  said.  “They 
are  difficult  to  pull  off.” 

The  employees  would  presumably 
accept  reductions  in  pay  in  exchange 
for  an  equity  stake.  The  Sentinel 
workers  are  not  unionized.  Van 
Essen  said. 

The  group  has  reportedly  lost 
money  each  of  the  last  four  years. 

“We  still  think  there’s  a  viable 
place  for  the  newspapers,”  Hilker 
said.  “We  think  there’s  a  chance  they 
could  be  made  profitable.” 

—  AP 


Newspaper 
driver  shot 


Darryl  Larkins,  33,  a  newspaper 
delivery  driver  for  the  Philadelphia 
Daily  News,  was  robbed  and  shot  in 
the  arm  May  24  after  he  had  handed 
over  the  cash  he  was  carrying, 
according  to  reports. 
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“Trade  shows  are  valuable, 
but  I  learn  more  from  my 
industry  publications.” 


'Ybur  customers  and  prospects 
agree  that  trade  shows  are  worth 
attending.  But  they  also  agree 
that  specialized  business  publica¬ 
tions  are  worth  a  great  deal  more 
to  them.  Because  that’s  where  they 
find  more  of  the  important  infor¬ 
mation  they  need  to  know.  A 
recent  study,  conducted  by  the 
Forsyth  Group,  proves  it. 

Almost  10,000  business  and 
professional  decision  makers 
participated  in  the  study.  They 
were  asked  what  sources  they  find 
most  useful  in  providing  informa¬ 
tion  about  the  products  and 
services  they  buy  for  their  compa¬ 
nies.  Trade  shows,  salespeople  and 
direct  mail  were  all  well  regarded. 
But  overall,  specialized  business 
publications  clearly  took  top 
honors. 

Trade  magazines  are  also  at 
the  top  of  the  list  when  you 
consider  cost  per  contact.  No 
other  medium  is  more  efficient.  Or 
has  more  credibility. 

For  a  free  copy  of  the  study, 
please  write  to  American  Business 
Press,  675  Third  Avenue,  Suite 
400,  New  York,  NY  10017 

Where  business  A 
goes  shopping. 
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Classified  Advertising 


11  W.  19tll  Street,  NY,  NY  10011 
PHONE  (212)  675-4300 
FAX  (212)  020-1259 


FEATURES  AVAILABLE 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


900  PERSONALS 


Joint  ventures  available  at  no  cost  for 
DIAL  &  DATE  at  1-900-4LOVERS,  CAR 
QUOTE  LINE  at  1-900-TRADE-IN,  or 
CLASSIFIED  LINE  at 
1-900-321-SELL.  Call  for  complete 
details  Communication  Management 
Service,  Inc.  at  1-800-233-7785. 


“Talking”  per^' )  ^al  classifieds.  A  900 
audiotex  success.  Quick  start-up,  no 
investment,  high  income.  High  reader 
usage.  Peeke  LoanFax.  Call  Linda: 
(301)  840-5752. 

ADVICE  COLUMNS 

LIVING  &  LOVING,  advice  on  sex  and 


HUMOR 


IN  A  NUTSHELL.  Give  your  readers  a 
good  laugh  and  keep  them  coming  back 
for  more.  Award-winning,  700  word 
weekly  column  has  fans  coast  to  coast. 
Free  samples.  Barbara  Naness,  119 
Washington  Ave.,  Staten  Island,  NY 
10314,  (718)  698-6979. 


I  WRITE  FOR  FREE 
a  weekly  humor  column  for  a  San  Diego 
newspaper  (and  papers  in  Ml  and  IL) 
and  will  write  it  free  for  you  also.  Send 
for  samples  of  “Blundering  On”  (650 
words).  Fast-paced  fun  for  wide  audi¬ 
ence.  You  can’t  lose.  Richard  Markgraf, 
1830  Ave  del  Mundo,  Coronado,  CA 


_ ASTROLOGY _ 

Daily-Weekly-Monthly  Features. 
Camera  ready.  Free  trial.  Time  Data 
Syndicate.  1-800-322-5101. 


By  Peeke  LoanFax.  See  our  ad  under 
MORTGAGE  RATES  and  900  PERSON¬ 
ALS,  or  call  to  discuss  custom 
applications. 


MORTGAGE  RATES 


"Talking”  rate  chart!  A  proven  audiotex 
success.  Increase  reader  value  -i-  earn 
revenue.  Joint  venture,  sale,  lease. 
Peeke  LoanFax.  Call  Linda:  (301) 
840-5752. 


NEWS  SERVICES 


ENVIRONMENT  NEWS  SERVICE  (ENS) 
Worldwide  network  professional  journal¬ 
ists  delivers  exclusive  articles  daily  by 
tax,  computer.  Less  than  $l/day.  (604) 
732-4000  FAX:  (604)  732-4400. 


Free  Music  &  Entertainment  Features 
from  The  Music  News  Network.  Weekly 
columns  about  today's  breaking  songs, 
popular  music  acts  &  celebrity  news. 
Excellent  for  Entertainment/Weekend 
Pages.  Free  brochure  1(800) 
333-7092. 


“LIVE  FROM  HOLLYWOOD” 

Hook  your  readers  on  this  unique,  origi¬ 
nal,  WEEKLY  column  by  a  top  Holly¬ 
wood  reporter.  Lively  format  with  lots  of 
pictures.  All  CAMERA  READY.  Will  mail 
anywhere  in  U.S.  or  Canada.  For  sample 
and  rates:  1-800-533-0073  or  (7(J8) 
446-4082. 


Name  the  greatest  of  all 
inventors.  Accident. 

Mark  Twain 


PUZZLES 


PUZZLE  FEATURES  SYNDICATE 
Daily  and  Sunday  Crossword  Puzzles 
24515  California  Ave.  #12 
Hemet,  CA  92343 
Phone  (714)  926-4843. 


SENIOR  HEALTH 


"Senior  Clinic.”  AMERICA’S  ONLY 
doctor  written  column  on  Senior  Health. 
“Excellent  reader  response”  Rochester 
(NY)  Democrat  &  Chronicle.  Now  in  8th 
year.  Weekly,  600  words.  Samples, 
rates-  Frank  Macinnis,  M.D.,  HFM 
Literary  Enterprises,  PO  Box  307, 
EDMONTON,  Alberta,  Canada  T5J  2J7. 
(403)  472-6254. 


ATTENTION  ADVERTISERS 

Due  to  the  July  4th  Holiday,  the  July  6th  issue 
will  have  the  following  deadlines: 

Monday,  July  1st,  12  noon  (EST)  for  line  ads 
& 

Friday,  June  28th,  5  PM  for  display  ads 

Please  note  that  £  &  p's  offices 
_ will  be  closed  on  July  4th. 


BUSINESS  FOR  SALE 


Advertising  professional  ready  to  trade 
traffic  and  congestion  for  trees  and 
clean  air.  Print  oriented  agency  in 
unique  resort  market  is  now  offered  for 
sale,  nets  320K.  Jim/Agent  (602) 
224-0818. 


BUSINESS  OPPORTUNITIES 

DON'T  QUIT 

Create  your  own  weekly,  monthly,  quar¬ 
terly,  annual  (large  or  small);  do  market 
survey,  help  compile  first  Issue,  sell  ad. 
Write-off  saves  pension  income.  Query 
for  details:  The  Guardian  Enterprises, 
PO  Box  2044,  Hemet,  CA  92343. 

CONSULTANTS 


START-UP 

AND  TURNAROUND  ' 
Launching  a  new  publication?  Publisher 
of  over  six  start-ups  will  save  you  time, 
energy  and  capital.  Has  your  paper  lost 
market  share?  Need  a  fresh  look?  Need 
a  new  marketing  strategy?  Personnel 
problems?  Need  to  cut  costs?  Call  H.S. 
Barbanel  at  (212)  496-8144  for  fast, 
effective,  hands-on  service. 


NEWSPAPER  APPRAISERS 


APPRAISALS 

Com.prehensive  analysis  meeting  IRS 
guidelines  for  tax  planning,  loans, 
estates,  partnerships,  divorce,  minority 
shares,  net  worth  statements,  etc. 
Reasonable  fees. 

C.  PETER  JORGENSEN 
Media  Consultants  &  Associates 
4  Water  St.,  Arlington,  MA  02174 
(617)  643-1863 


BARRY  FRENCH,  Ashlawn  Road, 
Assonet,  MA  02702.  (508)  644-5772 
Appraisals-Consulting-Brokerage 


COMPREHENSIVE  APPRAISALS 
rendered  in  confidence  with  care  for 
accuracy  and  detail.  Established 
reasonable  prices.  James  W.  Hall,  Jr., 
Jim  Hall  Media  Services 
PO  Box  1088,  Troy,  AL  36081 
(205)  566-7198 
FAX  (205)  566-0170 


NEWSPAPER  APPRAISALS  for  estate; 
planning,  tax,  partnership,  loan,  depre¬ 
ciation,  insurance,  corporate  and 
personal  worth.  Sensible  fees. 
Brochure.  Bolitho-Sterling  Newspaper 
Service,  Robert  N.  Bolitho,  (4(17) 
820-8530,  205  Worth  Ave.,  Suite  201, 
Palm  Beach,  FL  33480;  or  James  C. 
Sterling,  (816)  374-7645,  2405  Grand 
Ave.  Suite  500,  Kansas  City,  MO 
64108-2519. 


NEWSPAPER  BROKERS 


“1st  in  RESULTS” 

WEBSTER  &  ASSOCIATES 
131  S.  Gilmer 
Sulphur  Springs,  TX  75482 
(903)  885-7200  (903)  473-2525 


600  sold  -  Est.  1959 
W.B.  GRIMES  &  CO. 

PO  Box  442 
Clarksburg,  MD  20871 
Larry  Grimes-President 
(301)  507-6047 

Dick  Smith-South-  (601)  627-7906 
Ed  Travis-East-  (716)  383-8508 
John  McCabe-West-  (213)  459-8123 


NEWSPAPER  BROKERS 


Above  Average 
PERFORMANCE 
SYD  S. GOULD  &  COMPANY 
2111  Thomas  Drive 
Panama  City,  FL  32407 
(904)  234-1117 


BILL  MATTHEW  COMPANY  conducts 
professional,  confidential  negotiations 
for  sale  and  purchase  of  highest  quality 
daily  and  weekly  newspapers  in  the 
country.  Before  you  consider  sale  or 
purchase  of  a  property,  you  should  call 
(813)  733-8053  daytime; 

(813)  446-0871  nights: 
or  write  Box  3364,  Clearwater  Beach, 
FL  34630.  No  obligation  of  course. 


BOLITHO-STERLING 
Brokers-Appraisers-Consultants 
Over  600  Newspaper  Sales 
ROBERT  N.  BOLITHO 
(407)  820-8530 
205  Worth  Ave.  Suite  201 
Palm  Beach,  FL  33480 
JAMES  C.  STERLING 
(816)  374-7645 
2405  Grand  Ave.,  Suite  500 
Kansas  City,  MO  64108-2519 

BRUCE  WRIGHT,  Media  Consultant 
Newspaper  Sales  -  Consulting 
8937  Laguna  Place  Way 
Elk  Grove,  CA  95758  (916)684-3987 


Brokerage  -  Consulting  -  Appraisals 
BUSHELMAN  &  ASSOCIATES 
8  Gibbons,  Florence,  KY  41047 
(606)  525-6066 


Buyers  or  sellers.  Call  Dick  Briggs. 
(803)  457-3846.  No  obligation. 
Sales  •  Appraisals  •  Consulting 
RICHARD  BRIGGS  &  ASSOCIATES 
Box  579,  Landrum,  SC  29356 


C.  BERKY  &  ASSOCIATES,  INC. 
Consultants  •  Appraisals  •  Brokers 
(407)  368-4352 
900  N.  Federal  Hwy.  -  Suite  160 
Boca  Raton,  FL  33432 


C.  PETER  JORGENSEN 
Media  Consultants  &  Associates 
Representing  newspapers  in  New 
England  and  the  Northeast.  Brokers, 
Appraisers,  Consultants.  Call  for 
brochure.  (617)  643-1863,  4  Water 
St.,  Arlington,  MA  02174. 


Fournier  Media  Service  Inc. 
Appraisal«Brokerage»Consulting 
John  L.  Fournier  Jr. 

PO  Box  5789,  Bend,  OR  97708 
Office  (509)  786-4470 


GAUGER  MEDIA  SERVICE 
PO  Box  643,  Raymond,  WA  98577 
Dave  Gauger  (206)  942-2661 
Newspapers  &  Shoppers 


JAMES  MARTIN  &  ASSOCIATES 
Phone  (614)  889-9747 
FAX  (614)  889-2659 


JAMES  W.  HALL,  JR. 
Newspaper 

Sales,  Appraisals,  Consultations 
Jim  Hall  Media  Services 
410  Elm  St.  Troy,  AL  36081 

(205)  566-7198 
FAX  (205)  566-0170 

KARL  WRAY,  Newspaper  Broker 
2420  South  Ola  Vista 
San  Clemente,  CA  92672 
(714)  492-5241 
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NEWSPAPER  BROKERS 


MEDIAAMERICA  BROKERS 
Straight  talk.  Hard  work.  Results. 
Lenox  Towers,  Suite  1000 
3390  Peachtree  Rd.  NE 
Atlanta,  GA  30326 
(404)  364-6554 
FAX  (404)  233-2318 
Lon  W.  Williams 


MEL  HODELL,  NEWSPAPER  BROKER 
5196  Benito,  Montclair,  CA  91763 
(714)  626-6440  FAX  (714)  624-8852 


Michael  D.  Lindsey 
Media  Consultants,  Inc. 

PO  Box  650 

Saratoga,  WY  82331  (307)  326-8177 
OR  3465  S.  Oleander  Dr. 
Chandler,  AZ  85248  (602)  899-3698 


PHILLIPS  MEDIA  SERVICES 
Newspaper  Brokers— Consultants 
215  Mountain  Dr.,  Suite  101 
Destin,  FL  32541 

RUPERT  PHILLIPS  (904)  837-4040 


Publication  Brokerage  •  Appraisal 
John  T.  Cribb 
CRIBB  MEDIA  SERVICE 
1  Annette  Park  Drive 
Bozeman,  MT  59715 
(406)  586-6621  FAX  (406)  586-6774 


Whitesmith  Publication  Services 
Rod  Whitesmith,  (206)  892-7196 
Box  4487,  Vancouver,  WA  98662 


NEWSPAPERS  FOR  SALE 

California  coastal  real  estate  publica¬ 
tions  poised  for  expansion.  Gross  sales 
$400-$900,000.  Distribution 
20-45,000.  No  outside  debt  obliga¬ 
tions.  Clean  operation  running  smooth¬ 
ly.  8th  year  of  publication.  $650K.  Box 
5365,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


CENTRAL  FLORIDA,  6,000  paid, 
24,000  free,  6  year  old  in  targeted 
marked  uneffected  by  recession  with 
explosive  grovrth,  $125,000  with  owner 
financing,  call  publisher  only  (407) 
896-9962. 


Distribution  hurting  you?  Monthly  tab, 
10,000  free  circulation  has  zero  distri¬ 
bution  costs.  Upscale  market.  Mr.  Day 
(214)  255-4778. 


FOR  SALE;  Weekly  Newspaper-good 
location  in  rural  South  Central  Michi¬ 
gan.  Excellent  growth  potential.  Priced 
below  projected  1991  gross  of 
$95,000.  Send  written  inquiries  to 
Susan  Cook,  122  E.  Main  St.,  Homer, 
Ml  49245, 


For  sale  or  lease;  Trademark  of 
Community  Newspapers,  building,  and 
four  unit  press,  in  Miami.  Call  owner, 
Ron  Miller,  (305)  232-2930,  13705 
SW  74th  Court,  Miami,  FL  33158. 


MOVE  TO  TEXAS.  Send  for  list  of 
publisher  financed  newspapers.  Bill 
Berger,  ATN  Inc.,  1801  Exposition, 
Austin,  TX  78703.  (512)  476-3950. 


NEW  ILL.  LISTINGS 

Northern  ML,  unopposed  county  seat 
weekly/job  shop,  over  $700,000  gross. 
Publisher  to  retire.  Requires  skilled 
newsman  with  substantial  cash  posi¬ 
tion,  A  rare  opportunity. 

Central  III.,  group  doing  $200,000 
gross,  profitable.  Needs  aggressive 
adperson.  Publisher  to  retire. 

Other  listings  SE  III.,  NE  Wis.,  NE 
Ind.  contact  Broker  Dave  Kramer, 
Holdings-Kramer  &  Assoc.,  PO  Box 
472,  Gibson  City,  IL  60936;  (217) 
784-4736. 


North  Jersey  long  established  suburban 
weeklies.  Consistently  grossing  annual¬ 
ly  $1,000,000  plus.  Looking  for  125% 
gross.  Rental  space  available.  Owner 
retiring.  Respond  to  Box  5340,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


NEWSPAPERS  FOR  SALE 


SEASIDE  RESORT  -  high  demographic 
Zone  1  free  weekly.  Desk  top  operation. 
Priced  below  annual  sales  of 
$100,000  +  .  Box  5366,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


VERY  PROFITABLE  mom  &  pop  weekly 
in  beautiful  rural  community.  $65,000, 
$40,000  down. 

N.W.  SUBURBAN  weekly  in  booming 
retail  market  grossing  $420,000,  grow¬ 
ing.  Selling  below  gross. 

BEST  OF  BOTH  WORLDS  -  top  award 
winning  weekly  in  bombproof  economy 
with  growth  potential.  Cosmopolitan 
community  in  rural  setting  without 
competition.  This  one  is  rare!  In  Pacific 
Northwest.  $300,000.  Terms. 

GAUGER  MEDIA  SERVICE 
PO  Box  643 
Raymond,  WA  98577 
(206)  942-2661 


Weekly  shopper  profitable  $163K  gross 
established  with  upside  potential.  Real 
Estate  Services  (303)  245-5101. 


WYOMING  WEEKLY  360,000  with 
press  and  plant.  Owner  retiring. 

WESTERN  WASHINGTON  WEEKLY 
55(),000  price;  350,000  down, 
growing. 

WASHINGTON  WEEKLY  225,000 
price.  River  and  mountains.  Beautiful 
area.  A  real  gem. 

SOUTHERN  OREGON  WEEKLY 
500,000  gross;  390,000  price,  terms. 

Write;  Fournier  Media  Services 
PO  Box  5789,  Bend,  OR  97708 
509/786-4470 


Zone  2,  established  award-winning 
quality  shopper  with  news.  Dominates 
reader  ad  markets.  Excellent  manage¬ 
ment  systems  and  financial  data.  20% 
plus  cash  flow  on  gross  sales  of 
$1,100,000  —  1990.  Selling  price 
$1,000,000.  Includes  receivables, 
state-of-the-art  equipment  no  real 
estate.  Send  inquiries  to  Box  5345, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


NEWSPAPERS  WANTED 

Considering  selling  your  newspaper  and 
have  a  circulation  of  over  4,000?  Write 
Box  3755,  Editor  &  Publisher.  We  are  a 
small  community  newspaper  group  that 
believes  in  local  autonomy. 

WE  ARE  owner/operators  of  230  daily 
and  weekly  newspaper  in  the  United 
States,  Canada,  the  United  Kingdom 
and  Israel  and  we  are  aggressively  seek¬ 
ing  acquisitions.  Circulation  5,000  to 
25,000.  Contact; 

David  Radler 
President 
Hollinger  Inc. 

1827  West  5th  Avenue 
Vancouver,  B()  V6J  1P5 

Phone  (604)  732-4443 
FAX  (604)  732-3961 _ 


_ PERSONALS _ 

CAL  POLY/CSPA/SSA  REUNION 

Grads  of  1951-1990  workshop  prog¬ 
ram,  founded  by  Ralph  Alexander,  are 
holding  anniversary  BBQ  Aug.  3  in  San 
Luis  Obispo.  Rule  #6  waived  for  occas- 
sion.  Contact  Don  McCaieb  at  Cal  Poly 
(805-756-1511)  or  Steve  Harbey  at 
L.A.  Times  (213-237-7083). 


PUBUCATIONS  FOR  SALE 

Nat’l  trade  publication  frozen  dessert 
industry.  Great  potential.  Under 
$10,000.  Terms  possible.  Contact 
Larry  Freed  (301)  269-0603. 


INDUSTRY 


SERVICES 


CIRCULATION  SERVICES 

ACCLAIMED  AUTOMATED 
AFFORDABLE 

For  the  rest  of  the  reasons  Circulation 
Professionals  choose  Circulation  Deve¬ 
lopment,  Inc.,  for  telemarketing  prog¬ 
rams  call  for  our  brochure 
l-(800)  247-2338 


CIRCULATION  III 
Telemarketing  Coast  to  Coast 
(214)  352-1123 
John  Dinan  —  John  Lyons 

J.  BLENKARN  HOLDINGS 
Circulation  Telemarketing  Experts 
Jeff  Blenkarn  (514)  227-6478. 


KEVIN  S.  PAPPERT 
(313)  673-9533 


LEVIS  NATIONAL,  INC. 

"WE  DELIVER  MORE 
HOMES  TO  YOUR  NEWSPAPER” 

For  over  two  decades,  LEVIS  NATION¬ 
AL,  INC.  has  served  more  newspapers 
than  any  other  circulation  telemarketing 
firm  in  the  country.  Backed  by  technol¬ 
ogy's  latest  computer-assisted  market¬ 
ing  systems,  LEVIS  stands  ready  to  help 
your  newspaper  reach  its  circulation 
goals. 

Call  (201)  263-1500 


VER-A-FAST  CORPORATION 
Conversion/Sampling  Programs 
1 5  Years  Experience 
1-800-327-8463 


"YES!” 

Regardless  of  the  size  of  your  newspap¬ 
er,  we  can  supply  you  with  a  steady  flow 
of  new  start  orders  at  the  pace  YOU 
want!  Try  us  for  a  week  and  see!  All 
zones! 

ASK  US,  AND  OUR  RESPONSE 
WILL  BE, 

“YES!  WE  CAN!" 

(216)  434-4466 
PRO  STARTS 


JJ  Tele-Sales  Systems,  Inc. 


The  Nations  leading  telemarketing 
firm  specializing  exclusively  in  the 
publishing  industry.  Completely 
automated  operations;  providing 
sales  and  services  specifically  for 
today’s  innovative  and  demanding 
Circulation  Sales  and  Marketing 
Executives. 

West  -  Jack  Hogan  800-347-1474 
East  -  Sal  Terzo  800-755-7222 


PRESSROOM  SERVICES 

DO  YOU  NEED  EXPERT  ADVICE  ON 
YOUR  ELECTRICAL  DRIVE  SYSTEM? 
Masthead  can  help.  Masthead  also 
provides  dampening  systems,  parallel 
drives,  horsepower  upgrades  and 
modernization. 

MASTHEAD  INTERNATIONAL 
1(800)  545-6908  1(505)  842-1357 
24-Hour  Line  PO  Box  1952 
Albuquerque,  NM  87103 


We  owe  alot  to  Thomas  Edi¬ 
son  — if  it  wasn’t  for  him, 
we’d  be  watching  television 
by  candlelight. 

Milton  Berle 


EQUIPMENT 

& 

SUPPLIES 

CAMERA  a,  DARKROOM 

RETIP  WORN  CAMERA  DRILLS- 
Low  cost-lst  set  on  approval- 
Over  eighty  satisfied  newspapers. 
BROOKLYN  TOOL  (201)  659-5990 


SQUeeze  Lens  mfg.  since  1968 
Fine  tune  process  camera  lens 
alignment,  focus  &  calibration 
H.  Carlbom  CKOptical  213/372-0372 


COMPUTER  SOFTWARE 

DISPLAY/390  -  Ad  scheduling,  account 
and  contract  management,  sales 
analysis,  billing  and  accounts  receiv¬ 
able  -  all  in  one  software  package.  IBM 
and  Macintosh.  Nancy  Jacobsen  (415) 
488-9279. 


_ MAILROOM _ 

•  24-P,  48-P,  and  72-P  HARRIS  STUF- 
FERS  Reconditioned-Guaranteed 
Production-Training  program  provided. 
JIMMY  R.  FOX,  MAIL  ROOM  CONSUL¬ 
TANT  (713)  468-5827. 


G(X)D  RECONDITIONED  Cheshire  and 
Kirk-Rudy  labeling  machines  with 
single  and  multiwide  label  heads  and 
quarter  folders.  Call  Scott  or  Jim  at 
(800)  527-1668  or  (214)  869-2844. 


PHOTOTYPESETTING 

2  CG  Videosetter  Universals  plus  a  3rd 
for  parts.  Good  working  condition.  Best 
offer.  Call  (219)  533-2151  ask  for  Mr. 
Gemmer. 


Convert  your  existing  front  end  to  full 
PostScript  capability  for  output  to  any 
PostScript  device; 

CG;  MCS  /  UTS  /  One  System 
Crossfield  D.E.C. 

Hastec  Mycro-tek 
Base  price  under  $6,000 
BOB  WEBER.  INC.  (216)  831-0480, 
FAX.  (800)  837-8973. 


FULL  SERVICE  FOR  YOUR  COMPOSI¬ 
TION  DEPT;  Remarketed  composition 
equip,  w/90  day  parts  warranty;  parts 
amd  PCB’s  at  20  -  70%  off  mfg. 
exchange  prices;  repair  service  on 
PCB's;  remanufactured  digital  font 
masters  at  a  great  savings  and  much 
morel!  Call  or  fax  us  for  a  FREE 
catalogue! 

BOB  WEBER.  INC.  (216)  831-0480, 
FAX.  (800)  837-8973. 


_ PRESSES _ 

•  Goss  METRO  2;1  folder  #3104 
Double  Delivery 

•  Goss  URBANITE  folder  #U-1054 

•  SU  folder  #SU-1709  (1986) 

•  AMAL  splicers  model  AR-1000 

•  FINCOR  press  controls  &  motors 

•  Goss  SURBURBAN  presses,  (6)  units, 
combination  folder 

•  Goss  COMMUNITY  SSC  presses, 
21-1/2”  &  22-3/4”  cutoff 

•  Please  contact  us  for  your  other 
requirements. 

STAR  INTERNATIONAL  CORP. 

•  Tel;  (414)  377-9422 

•  FAX  (414)  377-3655 

Star  International  is  also  the  Interna¬ 
tional  Representative  for  Hall 
Processing  Systems,  U.S.  Printing  Ink, 
&  Anocoil  Corporation. 


HARRIS  V15-A.  6  units,  2  folders 
$87K,  V-15A  4u  &  JF-7  $75K,  V25 
2  units,  JF25,  105  Count-O-Veyors 
DAMCO  EQUIPMENT  (212)  265-2211 
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EQUIPMENT  &  SUPPLIES 


PRESSES 


One  Communi^  folder,  grease,  15hp 
motor.  Can  see  in  operation  in  Colorado. 
Reconditioned.  (303)  887-3334. 


SINGLE-WIDTH 

8-Unit  Community,  with  SC  folder  & 
u.f.-1980 

3- Unit  Community,  available 
immediately 

8- unit  Urbanite  (600  &  1000  series) 
w/Urb  &  SU  folder 

7- Unit  1000  series  Urbanite  w/u.f. 

Urbanite  add-on  units  500  series 

9- unit  Goss  Suburban-all  units  w/ 
sidelay  &  circ.,  avail,  immediately 

C-150  21  1/2”  w/four  4-highs,  one 
3-high,  1  mono,  4  pasters  -  excellent 
condition,  1985  vintage 

8- Unit/2-folder  News  King,  w/KJ8As, 
1984 

Add-on  News  King  units,  folders  and 
upper  formers 

4- Unit  Web  Leader  1982  vintage-avail, 
now 

DOUBLE  WIDTH  EQUIPMENT 

One  brand  new  10-unit  Goss  Metro 
#3392,  22  3/4",  double  3:2  folder, 
10  RTF’s.  Avail,  immediately. 

1  Double  3:2  Goss  Imperial  folders  with 
upper  formers/angle  bars. 

INLAND  NEWSPAPER  MACHINERY 
CORPORATION 

(913)  492-9050  Fax  (913)  492-6217 


WANTED  TO  BUY 


Wanted:  Used  tabloid  racks  in  reason¬ 
able  condition.  The  Macomb  Daily 
(313)  790-1603. 


HELP 

WANTED 


ACADEMIC 


JOURNALISM  INSTRUCTOR/ 
STUDENT  NEWSPAPER 

Teach  transfer  level  courses  at  Ohione 
College  in  beginning  newswriting  and 
mass  communication  theory  and 
practices. 

Contact  Personnel,  Fremont-Newark 
Community  College  District,  43600 
Mission  Blvd.,  Fremont,  CA  94539, 
(415)  659-6088.  Filing  deadline: 
7/15/91,  4  pm.  AA/EOE. 


ADMINISTRATIVE 


General  Manager  position  requires 
strong  computer  and  communication 
skills.  See  our  ad  under  Production. 


PUBLISHER  position  open,  to  start 
1/92,  for  an  experienced  newspaper 
executive  to  assume  operating  control 
of  a  dynamic  organization  located  in  the 
Pacific  Northwest  with  15,000  circula¬ 
tion  daily,  and  57,000  circulation 
weekly  publications.  Salary  and  bonus 
commensurate  with  experience.  Please 
forward  resume  and  experience  regard¬ 
ing  management,  marketing,  finance 
and  computers  to  Box  5361,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


WHO  KNOW  IT 


GOSS*  RECONDITIONED  EQUIPMENT 


If  you're  in  the  market  for  a  reconditioned  press,  you  cant  do 
bettor  than  a  Qoas  press  recondWoned  by  the  original  manufacfoier. 

All  our  reconditioned  Qoss  Urbanitef  Comitninityf  and 
Suburban*  presses  are  brought  up  to  original-equipment 
spedficabons  and  are  backed  with  a  6-month  parts  and  labor 
warranty. 

We  have  presses  in  inventory  for  fast  delivery.  So  call  us 
today  for  complele  details  Used  Equipment,  Rockwell  Graphic 
Systerrts  Rodcwell  Intemationai,  700  Oakm^  Lane, 

Westmont.  IL  60559.  Phone:  708/8500176  Fdx:  708/8506177 


HELP  WANTED 


ADVERTISING 


Award-winning  million  dollar  penny 
saver  looking  for  an  experienced  sales 
manager  with  solid  leadership  skills  to 
direct  and  motivate  a  staff  of  rive.  Crea¬ 
tive  on  promotional  ideas  and  special 
sections  in  addition  to  major  account 
development.  Salary  and  benefits 
negotiable  based  on  qualifications. 
Send  resume  to  T.  Grirfis,  Publisher, 
Pennysaver,  305  Main  Street,  Masse- 
na,  NY  13662. 

CLASSIFIED  SALES  MANAGER 

Your  creative,  analytical  and  communi¬ 
cation  skills  along  with  a  minimum  of  3 
years  classified  sales  management 
experience  will  qualify  you  for  a  great 
opportunity  at  the  Dallas  Times  Herald. 
Send  resume  &  salary  histoiy  to:  Dallas 
Times  Herald,  Ron  Haas,  (JAD,  1101 
Pacific  Ave.,  Dallas,  TX  75202. 

DISPLAY  ADVERTISING  MANAGER 

Group  owned.  Zone  6,  metro  daily  seek¬ 
ing  experienced  manager.  Good  people 
skills  required.  Must  be  experienced  at 
motivating  staff  and  developing  sales 
strategies.  Classified  knowledge  a  real 
plus.  We  offer  competitive  salary  and 
excellent  benefits. 

E&P  VOICE  CLASSIFIED  SERVICE 
a  24  hour  resume  line  a 
(212)  230-2225  ext.  11 13 

MANAGER  for  start-up  operation  of  I 
newspaper  network  in  Salt  Lake  City. 
Ability  to  work  with  and  sell  major 
accounts  and  communicate  with  top 
level  newspaper  management.  Must 
demonstrate  organizational  and  creative 
sales  abilities.  We  offer  competitive 
salary,  full  benefits  and  growth  oppor¬ 
tunity.  Market  location  offers  great 
quality  of  life.  EOE.  Send  resume,  refer¬ 
ences,  salary  history  to  Box  5355, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

Triumph  cannot  help  being 
cruel. 

Jose  Ortega  Y  Gasset 

RETAIL  ADVERTISING  MANAGER 

Central  California’s  leading  daily 
newspaper  with  a  circulation  of 
150,000 -t  is  looking  for  an  individual 
with  minimum  of  5  years  direct  sales 
experience  (2-3  years  in  management) 
to  lead  and  motivate  our  Retail  sales 
staff  by  action  and  support.  Duties  will 
include  placing  a  priority  on  presenta¬ 
tion  work  and  making  infield  sales  call. 
College  degree  preferred;  must  have 
direct  sales  and  advertising  manage¬ 
ment  experience.  Competitive  salary 
plus  full  benefit  package  offered.  Send 
resume  and  cover  letter  tO: 

THE  FRESNO  BEE 
PERSONNEL  DEPARTMENT 
1626  ”E’’  STREET 
FRESNO,  CA  93786 

AN  EQUAL  OPPORTUNITY  EMPLOYER 


Rockwell  International 


HELP  WANTED 


ADVERTISING 


RETAIL  ADVERTISING  MANAGER 
THE  HARTFORD  COURANT  is  looking 
for  a  Retail  Advertising  Manager  who 
will  step  up  to  the  plate  and  lead  a 
winning  team.  We  recently  expanded 
our  daily  live  zoning  to  over  84  towns  in 
Connecticut,  and  we  need  an  exper¬ 
ienced  manager  whose  strength  is 
hiring,  training,  managing,  and  motivat¬ 
ing  the  sales  staff  to  achieve  challeng¬ 
ing  goals. 

The  Courant  is  a  Times  Mirror  Newspap¬ 
er  with  a  tradition  of  excellence.  The 
oldest  continuously  published  news¬ 
paper  in  the  nation.  The  Courant  is  the 
largest  in  Connecticut.  The  Retail 
Advertising  Manager  makes  a  signific¬ 
ant  contribution  to  the  success  of  the 
company. 

•  If  you  have  a  solid  record  of  exception¬ 
al  accomplishment  as  an  advertising 
sales  manager  at  a  daily  newspaper  with 
75,000  circulation  or  more; 

•  if  you  have  proven  your  ability  to  hire, 
train,  develop  and  manage  sales  profes¬ 
sionals  to  succeed  at  meeting  goals  and 
deadlines; 

•  if  you  have  developed  and  imple¬ 
mented  ideas  resulting  in  increased 
revenue; 

•  and  if  you  have  worked  effectively 
with  all  newspaper  departments  and 
with  your  peers  for  the  purpose  of 
achieving  company  goals; 

then  please  rush  your  resume  with  a 
cover  letter  indicating  your  salary 
requirements  to: 

Colleen  Barry,  Employment  Manager 
The  Hartford  Courant 
285  Broad  Street 
Hartford,  CT  06115 

We  offer  an  exciting  and  rewarding  envi¬ 
ronment,  a  great  newspaper  and  an 
excellent  compensation  and  benefits 
package. 

The  Hartford  Courant  is  an  Equal 
Opportunity  Employer. 

The  Wilson  Daily  Times,  an  18,000 
plus  circulation,  family  owned  news¬ 
paper  located  in  Eastern  NC  is  seeking 
an  aggressive  Ad  Director  to  direct  its 
display  ad  department.  The  Ad  Director 
will  report  directly  to  the  publisher  who 
is  also  involved  in  the  running  of  the  ad 
department.  The  Classified  Ad  Director 
also  reports  directly  to  the  publisher. 
The  Ad  Director’s  position  includes 
such  duties  as  directing,  training  and 
motivating  ad  sales  staff;  customer  rela¬ 
tions;  and  developing  (iOOP  program. 
Good  communication  skills  and  creative 
background  a  plus.  This  is  an  excellent 
opportunity  for  someone  who  is  aggres¬ 
sive  to  live  and  work  in  an  excellent 
environment.  Outstanding  salary/bonus 
and  benefits.  Please  send  resumes  to 
Morgan  Dickerman,  Publisher.  The 
Wilson  Daily  Times,  PO  Box  2447, 
Wilson,  NC  27894-2447  or  call  (919) 
243-5151. 


Advertising  Manager 

Sun  Newspapers,  the  nation’s  largest  fully  paid  chain  of  weekly  suburban 
newspapers,  is  searching  for  a  Local  Retail  Advertising  Manager.  This 
person  will  be  responsible  for  8  account  reps  in  the  East  Group  in  suburban 
Cleveland,  Ohio.  This  position  is  open  because  the  former  manager  has 
become  an  Ad  Director  of  a  mid-sized  weekly  chain.  Interested  applicants 
must  have  the  following  qualifications:  At  least  3-5  years  of  advertising 
management  experience,  experience  in  diversified  markets,  and  college  or 
acceptable  educational  background.  If  you  want  a  challenge  with  an 
industry  leader,  send  your  resume  to:  Lute  Harmon.  V.P.  Marketing,  Sun 
Newspapers,  5510  Cloverleaf  Pkwy.,  Valley  View,  OH  44125. 
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HELP  WANTED 


ADVERTISING 


The  Beaumont  Enterprise,  a  70-M 
dally,  85-M  Sunday  newspaper  domi¬ 
nating  S.E.  Texas  is  looking  for  an  inno¬ 
vative  sales  manager  with  a  knack  for 
selling,  training  and  motivating.  Previ¬ 
ous  sales  management  experience 
required.  We  offer  a  good  salary  and 
benefits  including  401 K.  Send  your 
resume  to  David  Alley,  Ad  Director,  PO 
Box  3071,  Beaumont,  TX  77704. 


ARTIEDITORIAL 


DESIGN  MANAGER 

The  Times  Union  seeks  an  experienced 
design  manager  to  lead  its  art  and  photo 
departments  in  a  top  newsroom  position 
and  assist  in  the  implementation  of  a 
newspaper  redesign.  The  dominant 
newspaper  in  the  market  is  updating  its 
look  and  presentation.  You  will  work 
with  an  enthusiastic  editorial  team.  Our 
top  candidate  is  strong  with  visuals, 
graphics  and  technical  systems.  He  or 
she  has  excellent  communication  and 
management  skills.  Send  resume, 
samples  to; 

Harry  Rosenfeld 
Editor 

The  Times  Union 
News  Plaza,  Box  15000 
Albany,  New  York  12212 

E&P  VOICE  CLASSIFIED  SERVICE 
8  24  hour  resume  line  8 

(212)  230-2225  ext.  1092 


CIRCULATION 


CIRCULATION  DIRECTOR 

Seven-day,  A.M.,  30,000  McClatchy 
newspaper  with  TMC  is  seeking  a 
marketing-oriented  Circulation  Direc¬ 
tor.  Candidates  will  have  strong  leader¬ 
ship  abilities,  an  impressive  record  of 
circulation  accomplishments  and  know¬ 
ledge  of  computerized-circulation 
systems.  Our  rapid-growing  area  is 
ideally  located  between  mountains  and 
sea  and  is  25  miles  south  of  Charlotte, 
NC.  Please  send  resume  to  Roger  L. 
Sovde,  Gen.  Mgr.,  The  Herald,  PO  Box 
11707,  Rock  Hill,  SC  29731.  An  equal 
opportunity  employer. 


CIRCULATION  MANAGER 

Quality-oriented  daily  in  Middle  West¬ 
ern  community  shortly  will  have  an 
opening  for  a  circulation  manager.  We 
emphasize  sales  and  service.  If  you’re 
the  top  person  on  a  small  paper  ambi¬ 
tious  for  a  move  up,  or  if  you're  in  the 
hierarchy  on  a  large  paper  and  want  to 
run  your  own  show,  we  may  have  the 
opportunity  you’re  seeking.  Send  your 
resume,  with  references,  in  confidence, 
to  Box  5373,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


CIRCULATION  DIRECTOR 

Prestigious,  NY-based,  financial 
publisher  seeks  energetic,  creative 
director  to  oversee  and  execute  new  and 
renewal  subscription  promotions  for  3 
titles.  Responsibilities  include  planning 
growth  strategies,  implementing  direct 
mail  and  telemarketing,  and  managing 
a  direct  sales  force.  Experience  in  deve¬ 
loping  innovative  sales  programs, 
management,  budgeting,  analysis  and 
PC  reporting.  High  level  of  energy  and 
creative  instincts  as  important  as 
hands-on  experience.  Challenging 
opportunity  in  a  dynamic  company. 
Send  resume  and  salary  history  to: 

Box  5367,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

Pulitzer  Prize  winner  seeks  CM.  Coastal 
NC.  11,000  circulation.  7  days.  Call 
Brownie  at  (919)  946-2144. 


HELP  WANTED 


Agence  France-Presse,  the  internation¬ 
al  news  agency,  seeks  a  desk  editor, 
specializing  in  economic  and  business 
news,  for  its  English-language  section 
in  Washington.  I^ndidates  should  be 
capable  of  working  from  both  Spanish 
and  French  and  have  at  least  three  years 
experience  on  agencies  or  newspapers. 
Resumes  to  Richard  Breeze,  Agence 
France-Presse,  1612  R  Street,  NW, 
Suite  400,  Washington,  X  20006. 

ALASKAN  WEEKLY  has  two  reporter 
openings;  one  now  and  one  in  Novem¬ 
ber.  Apply  now  to  cover  news  in  this  i 
beautiful  island  town  of  3,500,  whose 
mayor  has  made  national  news.  Send 
resume  and  clips  to  Ron  Loesch,  i 
Petersburg  Pilot,  PO  Box  930,  Peters¬ 
burg.  AK  99833.  (907)  772-9393. 

ASSISTANT  EDITOR  -  Boston-based 
national  consumer  cycling  magazine 
seeks  talented  writer/editor  for  our 
expanding  staff.  Must  have  minimum 
two  years  experience  in  journalism  and 
a  rabid  interest  in  the  sport  of  cycling. 
Salary  commensurate  with  experience. 
Send  resume  and  clips  (no  phone  calls) 
to: 

Box  5354,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

ASSISTANT  CITY  EDITOR 
A  50,000  plus  Zone  2  daily  seeks  a 
leader  who  is  adept  at  shaping  stories 
and  working  with  young  reporters.  In 
this  highly  competitive  market,  we 
demand  aggressive  daily  reporting,  plus 
lots  of  enterprise.  Previous  manage¬ 
ment  experience  required.  Strong 
potential  for  advancement.  Competitive 
sala^.  Suburban  area  with  easy  access 
to  city  amenities.  Box  5363,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


ASSISTANT  SPORTS  EDITOR 
The  Seattle  Times  is  looking  for  an 
assignment  editor  to  supervise  reporters 
in  our  sports  department.  Experience 
working  with  writers  a  must.  Please 
send  resumes  and  samples  of  stories 
you’ve  directed  to  Millie  Quan,  Assis¬ 
tant  Managing  Editor,  Seattle  Times, 
PO  Box  70,  Seattle,  WA  98111. 

No  calls,  please.  If  you  would  like 
confirmation  of  your  packet’s  arrival 
please  send  a  stamped  self-addressed 
postcard. 


BUSINESS  REPORTER.  Wyoming’s 
capital  city  newspaper  (22,000)  is 
seeking  an  enthusiastic,  productive, 
inquisitive  business  reporter.  A  self- 
motivated  worker  who  understands 
business  and  economics  and  who  digs 
into  the  beat  is  what  we  want.  We 
require  general  assignment  experience 
plus  one  year  of  newspaper  business 
beat  experience  and  a  college  degree 
with  business  and  journalism  courses. 
Close  proximity  to  many  outdoor  activi¬ 
ties  in  a  clean,  friendly,  uncongested 
area  known  for  its  quality  of  life  and 
easy  access  to  Denver.  Send  resume, 
clips  and  salary  requirements  to:  Betty 
Rath,  Managing  Editor,  Wyoming 
Tribune-Eagle,  702  W.  Lincolnway, 
Cheyenne,  WY  82001. 


HELP  WANTED 


CITY  EDITOR  -  Immediate  opening  for 
city  editor  for  14,000-circulation  PM 
daily  in  northern  Utah  mountains. 
Desire  person  with  commitment  to 
community  journalism  to  supervise 
5-person  reporting  staff.  Requires  3 
years  beat  reporting  or  1  year  supervis¬ 
ing  editor  experience.  Send  letter, 
resume  to: 

Patrick  McCutcheon 
Managing  Editor 
The  Herald  Journal 
PO  Box  487 
Logan,  Utah  84321 

CITY  EDITOR 

EUROPEAN  STARS  AND  STRIPES 


opportunity 
dership  skills 


pro  with  leadership  skills  and  superior 
news  judgment  to  direct  an  eager  staff 
in  coverage  of  the  U.S.  military 
community  in  Europe.  Based  in 
Germany  with  bureaus  throughout  the 
continent.  The  Stars  and  Stripes  is 
vigorously  pursuing  its  mission  of 
providing  a  credible,  widely  respected 
newspaper  to  servicemembers  and  their 
families.  If  you  have  experience  guiding 
reporters,  and  you’re  good  at  it,  we  have 
a  rewarding  challenge  for  you  in  central 
Europe.  Benefits  include  tax-free  hous¬ 
ing  allowance  and  paid  relocation 
expenses.  Call  our  New  York  office 
(212-620-3333)  for  an  application 
form  and  return  it  with  cover  letter, 
resume  to; 

Editor 

The  Stars  and  Stripes 
Box  42,  APO  New  York  09211-4211. 


The  North  Jersey  Herald  &  News,  an 
aggressive  award-winning  daily  10 
miles  from  NYC,  is  looking  for  a  city 
editor  who  has  it  all:  the  ability  to 
assign,  guide,  motivate  and  edit  a  staff 
of  17  reporters  and  2  assistant  city 
editors.  There’s  plenty  of  news  and 
ideas  here;  we’re  looking  for  the  person 
who  can  handle  it.  Previous  city  desk 
experience  a  must.  Good  salary,  bene¬ 
fits.  Sluggards  need  not  apply.  Send 
resume,  cover  letter  to  Scott  West, 
Managing  Editor,  988  Main  Ave., 
Passaic,  NJ  07055.  No  calls  please. 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISERS:  If  you  don’t  see  a  catergory  that 
fits  your  needs,  please  call  us  at  (212)  675-4380. 
EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  for  June  8,  1991 


Business/health  reporter  and  general 
assignmentyfeatures  reporter.  Small  PM 
in  Zone  1  needs  reporters  with  1  year 
daily  experience  or  ^uivalent  on  good 
weekly.  Business  writer  must  be  able  to 
tell  readers  how  complex  issues  affect 
them.  We’re  looking  for  bright  writing. 
Zones  1,  2  preferred.  Salary 
$290-$465.  Send  clips,  resume  to  Box 
5369,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


CLASSICAL  MUSIC/DANCE  WRITER 

The  Palm  Beach  Post  is  seeking  a 
talented  writer  to  cover  the  classical 
music/dance  beat.  This  person  will  be 
required  to  review  performances  as  well 
as  write  features  and  news  stories  on 
classical  music,  ballet,  modern  dance 
and  opera  in  South  Florida.  Experience 
on  a  metro  daily  is  a  must.  Send  resume 
and  clips  to  Dan  Shorter,  The  Palm 
Beach  Post,  PO  Box  24700,  West  Palm 
Beach,  FL  33416-4700. 


COPY  EDITOR 

Seven-day  daily  (27,000)  in  western 
Pennsylvania  (M-F  p.m.,  S,  Sun.  a.m.) 
is  seeking  a  creative  and  energetic  copy 
editor.  Interested  candidates  should  be 
experienced  in  layout  and  design  and 
should  have  a  broad  editing  back- 

? round.  Region  2  preferred.  Contact 
ames  A.  Raykie  Jr.,  PO  Box  51, 
Sharon,  PA  16146.  (412)  981-6100. 


COPY  EDITOR/PAGE  DESIGNER 
New  York  -  N.J.  metro  70,000  daily 
seeks  well-rounded  editor  who  excels  in 
black  &  white  page  design  (section 
fronts  and  inside  pages)  on  deadline. 
Salary  in  the  $35,000  range  for  applic¬ 
ant  who  can  also  edit  copy  on  fast- 
paced  night  desk,  and  show  leadership 
skills  for  advancement.  Send  resume 
and  samples  of  both  open  and  inside 
page  layouts  to  Box  5360,  Editor  & 

Piihlichor 


COPY  EDITOR.  Award-winning  AM  in 
metropolitan  area  searching  for  talented 
copy  editors  from  smaller  dailies  look¬ 
ing  to  move  up.  We  need  solid  layout, 
language  and  headline-writing  skills. 
Reply  to  Paul  Mowiy,  assistant  manag¬ 
ing  editor.  Mesa  Tribune,  120  W.  First 
Ave.,  Mesa,  ^  85210. 


HELP  WANTED 


EDITOR 

Weekly  newspaper  group  in  Zone  2 
needs  a  shirt-sleeved  editor  to  direct 
and  motivate  a  staff  of  22.  Must  know 
how  to  compete  effectively  with  strong 
daily,  plan  editorial  content  to  serve  the 
community,  and  create  a  personality  for 
our  seven  papers  This  job  requires  crea¬ 
tivity,  high  standards,  knowledge  of 
pagination,  and  considerable  stamina. 
It  comes  with  a  competitive  salary,  a 
very  attractive  benefits  package,  and  an 
ornery  publisher  who  is  difficult  to 
please.  If  you’re  interested,  send 
resume  and  samples  of  your  work  to  Box 
5370,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


EXPERIENCED  REPORTER 

The  Colorado  Springs  Gazette  Telegraph 
is  seeking  a  reporter  with  3-5  years  of 
daily  newspaper  experience  to  cover 
local  government  and  general  assign¬ 
ments.  We  are  a  Pulitzer  Prize-winning 
daily  at  the  base  of  the  Rockies,  with  a 
commitment  to  become  the  nation’s 
best  100,000-plus  circulation  daily 
newspaper.  Our  associates  work  in  a 
newsroom  that  values  diversity.  They 
enjoy  good  salaries  and  benefits,  and 
work  for  editors  who  promote  aggres¬ 
sive,  interpretive  reporting  and  project 
writing  with  flair  and  authority.  Send  a 
cover  letter  explaining  your  interests 
and  qualifications,  a  resume,  and  6-8 
clips  showing  you’re  among  the  best  to; 
Cliff  Foster,  City  Editor,  Gazette  Tele- 

fraph,  30  S.  Prospect  St.,  Colorado 
prings,  CO  80903. 

No  phone  calls,  please. 

E&P  VOICE  CLASSIFIED  SERVICE 
8  24  hour  resume  line  8 

(212)  230-2225  ext.  1119 


ENTRY  LEVEL  REPORTER  at  southwest 
Florida  weekly  group.  General  news, 
arts.  Send  letter,  resume  and  clips  to 
William  Doolittle,  Island  Reporter,  Box 
809,  Sanibel,  FL  33957. 


FEATURES  EDITOR:  We’re  a 
60,000-circulation  A.M.  in  upscale 
Zone  2  market,  seeking  to  make  our 
feature  sections  bold,  imaginative,  and 
a  step  ahead  of  the  latest  trends.  We 
need  an  experienced  editor  who  can 
produce  pages  and  sections  that 
sparkle,  covering  everything  from  the 
arts  to  food,  fashion  to  lifestyle  issues. 
If  you  think  you’ve  got  what  it  takes, 
send  us  a  letter  telling  us  why,  along 
with  a  resume  and  samples  of  your 
work.  Send  to  Box  5359,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


FEATURE  WRITER 

We’re  looking  for  an  experienced  repor¬ 
ter  who  can  tackle  a  wide  variety  of 
lifestyle  topics  from  entertainment  to 
Shopping  to  fitness  with  creativity  and 
flair.  A  50,(X)0  plus  Zone  2  daily  with 
easy  access  to  big  city  cultural  and 
entertainment  venues.  Daily  feature 
writing  experience  preferred.  Hurry. 
We’re  looking  to  till  thisjwsition  quick¬ 
ly.  Box  5364,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


FEATURE  WRITER  -  Experienced 
feature  writer  with  strong  writing  skills 
for  30,000  circulation  daily  in  Zone  8. 
Entertainment  and  arts  and  copy  edit¬ 
ing  background  helpful.  Resume  and 
clips  to  Box  5375,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Newspaper  Jobs! 

Raportar,  Marxiglng  EdHor,  Crophlcs, 
Co^  Edtior  ft  Phofographar  jobs. 
Jofai  at  daly  papan  In  ol  morkaib. 
Saoaiata  ht  tor  Entry  Laval  leba. 

Fait  torwoRlAawInd  fUnctlora  laf 
you  Man  to  what  you  wont. 

1-900-786-7800 

Newspaper 
M  JobLIne 


HELP  WANTED 


EDITORIAL 


FINANCIAL  REPORTER-Woodland 
Hills.  CA:  New  York  based  bi-weekly 
newspaper  for  retail  financial  advisers 
seeks  strong  reporter,  with  2-3  years  of 
daily  or  weekly  news  reporting  experi¬ 
ence,  for  one' person  news  bureau  in 
Woodland  Hills.  Knowledge  of  mutual 
funds,  financial  planning,  retail  broker¬ 
age  business  helpful.  Being  a  self  star¬ 
ter  with  clear  news  writing  ability  is 
essential.  Work  with  a  team  of  editors 
and  reporters  in  headquarters  devoted 
to  producing.  For  immediate  considera¬ 
tion,  send  resume,  including  salary 
history,  and  clips  to;  Human  Resources 
Dept-FR,  INVESTMENT  DEALERS' 
DIGEST,  2  World  Trade  Center,  18th 
FI.,  New  York.  NY  10048.  Equal  Oppor- 

tunity  Employer  M/F. _ 

Independent  business  weekly  has  open¬ 
ing  for  aggressive,  results-oriented 
reporter  who  can  dig  for  news  in  a  highly 
competitive  newspaper  market.  Send 
resume,  three  business-related  clips 
and  a  letter  selling  yourself  tO;  Editor, 
The  Greater  Cincinnati  Business 
Record,  36  E.  Seventh  St.,  Suite  200, 
Cincinnati,  Ohio  45202.  EOE. 

Knight-Ridder  PM  with  a  circulation  of 
56,000  is  looking  for  an  assistant  metro 
editor  who  is  quick  on  deadline,  an 
effective  organizer,  and  committed  to 
developing  issue  stories  with  strong 
people  angles.  Minimum  two  years 
experience  preferred.  Send  resume  to 
Mike  Johnson,  Metro  Editor,  The  News- 
Sentinel,  PO  Box  102,  Fort  Wayne,  IN 
46801.  An  equal  opportunity  employer. 

MANAGING  EDITOR 
A  rapidly  growing  17,000  daily  news¬ 
paper  in  a  competitive  market  seeks  a 
newsroom  leader.  Must  be  well  organ¬ 
ized  and  able  to  meet  deadlines.  Know¬ 
ledge  of  layout  and  design  is  a  must. 
Prefer  someone  who  has  already  had 
responsibility  for  others.  Please  send 
cover  letter  with  salary  requirements 
and  resume  to-.  Scott  B.  Hunter, 
Publisher,  Aiken  Standard,  PO  Box 
456,  Aiken,  SC  29802. 


Mid-sized  7-day  daily  has  immediate 
openings  on  sports  staff  for  a  top  writer 
and  experienced  copy  editor.  We’re 
looking  for  talent  that  will  add  versatility 
and  quality  to  sports  section  that  covers 
everything  from  Big  East  basketball  to 
Little  League  baseball. 

Writer  must  have  experience  on  daily 
working  under  deadlines.  Position 
primarily  will  be  responsible  for  cover¬ 
age  of  UConn  sports.  Aggressive  quali¬ 
ties  a  must  on  highly  competitive  beat. 
Copy  editor  must  have  experience  with 
all  phases  of  production  from  layout  to 
headline  writing  to  editing  staff  copy 
with  emphasis  on  copy  editing.  Some 
sports  editing  experience  a  plus,  but  not 
mandatory. 

Send  resume,  clips  and  tearsheets  to 
Lee  Lewis,  Executive  Sports  Editor, 
Waterbury  Republican-American,  389 
Meadow  Street.  Waterbury,  CT  06722. 


MILITARY  REPORTER 

If  you  have  earned  a  reputation  for 
coverage  of  Defense  Department  and/or 
other  military  news  for  at  least  five 
years.  The  Stars  and  Stripes  has  a  job 
for  you  in  central  Europe.  Based  near 
Frankfurt,  Germany,  The  Stars  and 
Stripes  provides  news  and  information 
to  the  U.S.  military  community  through¬ 
out  Europe.  We  seek  a  highly-qualified 
reporter  to  join  in  our  effort  to  give  U.S. 
servicemembers  and  their  families  a 
credible,  widely  respected  newspaper 
every  day.  Benefits  include  tax-free 
housing  allowance,  paid  relocation 
expenses.  Call  our  New  York  office 
(212-620-3333)  for  an  application 
form  and  return  it  with  cover  letter, 
resume  and  clips  tO: 

Editor 

The  Stars  and  Stripes 
Box  42  APO  New  York  09211-4211 


HELP  WANTED 


EDITORIAL 


MAGAZINE  EDITOR 
Marketing-oriented  photojournalist  to 
grasp,  edit,  write,  re-write  and  illustrate 
slick,  independent,  Flordia-based 
monthlys  for  contractors  and  architects. 
Responsible  for  editorial  from  concept 
to  completion  of  mechanical  art. 
Respond  to; 

E&P  VOICE  CLASSIFIED  SERVICE 
8  24  hour  resume  line  8 

(212)  230-2225  ext.  1044 


NATIONAL/FOREIGN  EDITOR 
The  San  Jose  Mercury  News  offers  an 
outstanding  opportunity  for  an  aggres¬ 
sive.  imaginative  and  experienced 
editor  to  supen/ise  its  national  opera¬ 
tion,  which  includes  reporters  in 
Washington  and  overseas  as  well  as  a 
wire  and  copy  desk.  We  are  looking  for  a 
leader,  someone  who  can  find  fresh  and 
compelling  ways  to  bring  readers  major 
news,  trends,  enterprise  and  investiga¬ 
tive  reporting.  At  least  six  years  of 
combined  assigning  editing  and  report¬ 
ing  experience  required.  Write  to  Joann 
Lambkin,  San  Jose  Mercury  News,  750 
Ridder  Park  Drive,  San  Jose,  CA 
95190. 


NEWS  EDITOR 

Growing  6,500  five  day  morning  news¬ 
paper,  recently  converted  from  twice 
weekly,  is  seeking  a  progressive  indivi¬ 
dual  to  lead  our  editorial  staff  of  6  +  to 
continued  success.  Diverse  community 
provides  opportunities  to  work  with  city, 
county,  state  and  federal  agencies,  plus 
various  governmental  districts.  Primary 
focus  is  heavy  on  community  news, 
supplemented  with  state  and  regional 
news  of  community  interest.  We  are 
looking  for  a  person  with  good  news 
judgment,  a  positive  attitude,  good 
layout  and  design  skills  and  a  willing¬ 
ness  to  be  highly  visible  in  the  commun¬ 
ity  and  accessible  to  readers.  Company 
committment  to  quality  work  environ¬ 
ment  and  equipment.  New  comoosing/ 
press  facility  assures  quality  on  the 
northern  California  coast  surrounded  by 
Redwood  National  Park  and  the  Six 
Rivers  National  Forest.  Send  resume, 
cover  letter,  and  clips  to  Geoffrey  T. 
White,  Publisher,  The  Triplicate,  PO 
Box  277,  Crescent  City,  CA  95531.  All 
replies  held  in  confidence. _ 

A  great  mind  is  one  that  can 
forget  or  look  beyond  itself. 
William  Hazlitt 

REPORTERS 

EUROPEAN  STARS  AND  STRIPES 

We’re  seeking  top-flight  reporters  to 
reinforce  our  staff’s  efforts  to  provide  a 
credible,  widely  respected  newspaper  to 
the  U.S.  military  community  in  Europe. 
Seasoned  pros  with  a  reputation  for 
hard-hitting,  fair  and  accurate  reporting 
will  find  challenge  and  opportunity.  The 
Stars  and  Stripes  is  located  near  Frank¬ 
furt,  Germany,  with  bureaus  throughout 
the  continent.  Minimum  five  years 
experience  on  quality  daily  newsoaper  is 
required.  Benefits  include  tax-free 
housing  allowance  and  paid  relocation 
expenses.  Call  our  New  York  office 
(212-620-3333)  for  an  application 
form  and  return  it  with  cover  letter, 
resume  and  clips  to; 

Editor 

The  Stars  and  Stripes 

Box  42,  APO  New  York  09211-4211 


REPORTER  WANTED,  initially  to  cover 
court  system.  Must  be  motivated,  hard¬ 
working  and  a  good  writer.  Minimum  2 
years  experience.  Paper  is  experiment¬ 
ing  with  making  news  more  reievant,  so 
creativity  is  an  asset.  Pay  in  low  20s. 
40,000  AM  in  northern  New  England. 
Send  resume,  clips  and  cover  letter  tell¬ 
ing  us  why  we  should  hire  you  to  Box 
5368,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


HELP  WANTED 


_ EDITORIAL _ 

POSITION  AVAILABLE 

EDITOR 

Seeking  qualified  candidates  for  editor 
of  The  Catholic  Light,  a  biweekly  publi¬ 
cation  with  a  circulation  of  52,000. 
Resume  required  with  samples  of  story 
clips;  salary  history  and  cover  letter  to 
be  addressed  to; 

Monsignor  Neil  J.  Van  Loon 
Chancellor 
Diocese  of  Scranton 

300  Wyoming  Avenue 
Scranton,  Pennsylvania  18503-1279 

Responsibilities  include  supervision  of 
a  staff  of  five  persons.  Knowledge  of 
makeup,  weekly  feature  writing  and 
headline  writing  combined  with  proven 
managerial  skills  essential.  Candidates 
should  be  computer  friendly  and  famil¬ 
iar  with  desktop  publishing.  Knowledge 
of  Vatican  II  documents  a  must.  No 
telephone  calls. 

SENIOR  WRITER 

Want  to  edit,  write  and  create  for  a 
major  corporation?  Midwest  utility 
seeks  a  managing  editor  to  help  create  a 
lovely  new  weekly  newspaper  for  its 
employees.  The  right  candidate  will 
have  at  least  five  years  of  reporting/copy 
desk  experience  with  a  majer  newspap¬ 
er  or  magazine.  Bright  ledes  and  heads 
are  a  must.  Photography  skills  helpful. 
Ability  to  write  about  complex  issues  is 
essential.  Competitive  salary  and  bene¬ 
fits.  Send  resume  and  representative 
samples  of  clips/layouts  to-  Angela 
Markus,  Illinois  Power,  500  S.  27th 
Street,  Decatur,  IL  62525.  An  Equal 
Opportunity  Employer  M/F/HA/. 

SPORTS  EDITOR:  Midsize  Zone  2  daily 
and  Sunday  that  focuses  on  local  cover¬ 
age  needs  top  editor,  manager  and  lead¬ 
er  to  take  command.  Imagination,  ener¬ 
gy,  management  skills  and  dedication 
to  quality  are  the  prerequisites.  Produc¬ 
tion  of  the  best  local  sports  section  in 
the  country  is  the  goal.  Experience  as 
sports  editor  required.  Send  letter, 
resume  and  a  copy  of  your  sports 
section  to  Box  5358,  Editor  & 
Publisher. _ 

The  perfect  editor’s  slot.  Southern  Cali¬ 
fornia.  Small,  vital  paper  in  a  close-knit 
town.  Part  of  corporate  chain  and 
dynamic  metropolis.  Seeking  proven 
news  skills,  judgment,  experience; 
ability  to  motivate,  communicate,  coop¬ 
erate.  Budget,  organization  and  public 
relations  skills.  Box  5362,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


WANTED:  Eclectic  writer/photogs  by  PR 
Co.  for  diverse,  regional  assignments. 
Strong  feat,  business  &  technical  writ¬ 
ing  skills  required.  Send  letter,  clips 
and  resume  to;  ■''he  Communications 
Exchange,  PO  Box  2025,  Pocono 
Pines,  PA  18350-2025. _ 


HELP  WANTED 


_ EDITORIAL _ 

Sports  reMrter  with  all-around  ability 
needed.  Send  applications  to  Editor, 
Box  860,  Hobbs  Daily  News-Sun, 
Hobbs,  NM  88240. 

Fax  (505)  393-5274. _ 

YALE  REPORTER 

BRIGHT,  sophisticated  reporter  to  cover 
Ivy  League  university  and  higher  educa¬ 
tion  for  the  New  Haven  Register,  a 
100,000  A.M.  daily  in  Yale^s  urban 
hometown.  This  key  beat  requires  excel¬ 
lent  writing  and  the  ability  to  cover  a 
large,  private  institution  with  heavy 
local  and  national  impact.  Experienced 
reporters  only.  This  is  a  tough,  but  great 
job!  Minorities  encouraged  to  apply. 
Letter,  resume  and  clips  to  (larol 
Hanner,  Managing  Editor,  New  Haven 
Register,  40  Sargent  Drive,  New  Haven, 

CT  06511. _ 

WRITER/INTERVIEWER  to  write  biogra¬ 
phical  career  articles  for  educational 
guidance  periodical.  Please  send 
resume  and  samples  of  published  writ¬ 
ing  to:  Ms.  Jone  Meyer,  Editor,  Voca¬ 
tional  Biographies  Inc.,  PO  Box  31, 
Sauk  Centre,  MN  56378. 


PHOTOGRAPHY 

PHOTOGRAPHER 

The  Indianapolis  Star  is  seeking  a 
talented  and  hungry  general  assignment 
photographer  to  round  out  staff  of  10 
shooters.  We  display  and  print  pictures 
as  well  as  anyone  --  and  we  are  getting 
better.  If  you  are  the  best  on  your  staff, 
and  want  to  be  better,  send  by  June  15 
a  resume  and  portfolio  (slides  preferred) 
to:  Chip  Maury,  Director  of  Photogra¬ 
phy,  307  N.  Pennsylvania  St.,  Box 
145,  Indianapolis,  IN  46206-()145. 
You  must  be  able  to  start  by  Aug.  1. 


PRODUCTION/TECH 


General  Manager  position  requires 
strong  computer  and  communication 
skills.  Right  hand  to  publisher;  handle 
all  non-sales  functions.  Growth  oppor¬ 
tunity.  Production  experience  &  MBA 
preferred.  Call  Business  Manager  (609) 
983-1650  or  fax  to  (609)  985-4255. 


Mid  Atlantic  area  Canadian  ink  manu¬ 
facturer  has  openings  for  experienced 
technical  personnel  to  service  clients  on 
a  regular  basis. 

Fax  resume  to  (301)  330-8979. 


PRE-PRESS  MANAGER 

Manager  with  experience  in  both 
composing  and  camera  (photoplate¬ 
making)  departments  for  Zone  2,  AM 
daily  with  circulation  of  65,000  plus. 
Must  be  familiar  with  ad  make-up 
systems.  Royal  Zenith  color  scanning 
equipment  and  Autokons.  A  proven 
track  record  in  quality  control  and 
people  management  is  essential.  Send 
resume  including  salary  history  tO: 


SALES 


Box  5350,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

SALES 


REGIONAL  SALES  MANAGERS 

GMA,  the  leader  in  Integrated  Inserting  Systems  in  the  newspaper 
industry,  has  immediate  openings  for  Regional  Sales  Managers 
throughout  the  U.S.  Due  to  the  tremendous  demand  for  GMA’s 
product  line,  including  the  High  Speed  SLS-1000  and  SLS-40 
Inserters  and  NEWS-GRIP  Single  Gripper  Conveyor,  outstanding 
opportunities  exist  for  individuals  with  newspaper  industry  experi¬ 
ence  and  sales  background.  Excellent  salary,  commission  plan  and 
benefits.  For  further  information  please  forward  your  resume  to: 
GMA,  11  Main  Street,  Southboro,  MA  01772,  Attn:  Richard  Connor, 
V.P.  Sales  &  Marketing,  Tel;  508-481-8562. 
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CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING 
Order  Blank 


Company 
Address  _ 


Classification  - 

Authorized  Signature 
Copy  - 


No.  of  Insertions: 


Amount  Enclosed:  $ 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING  RATES 


LINE  ADS 

1  week  —  $7.00  per  line 

2  weeks  —  $6.15  per  line,  per  issue. 

3  weeks  —  $5.35  per  line,  per  issue 

4  weeks  —  $4.60  per  line,  per  issue 


Effective  January  1,  1991 

POSITIONS  WANTED 
1  week  —  $3.95  per  line 

Der  issue.  2  weeks  —  $3.25  per  line,  per  issue, 

per  issue.  3  weeks  —  $2.75  per  line,  per  issue, 

per  issue.  4  weeks  —  $2.55  per  line,  per  issue. 


Add  $6.50  per  insertion  for  box  service.  Add  $4.25  per  insertion  for  box  service. 


Count  as  an  additional  line  in  copy. 


Count  as  an  additional  line  in  copy. 


Voice  Classified  Service  available  upon  request 
Count  approximately  34  characters  and/or  spaces  per  line. 

3  lines  minimum. 

NO  ABBREVIATIONS. 

DEADLINE;  Every  Tuesday,  12  Noon  (ET) 

For  Saturday’s  issue. 

Payment  must  accompany  all  Positions  Wanted  ads. 
DISPLAY  CLASSIFIED 

The  use  of  borders,  boldface,  illustrations,  logo,  etc.,  on  classified  ads 
charged  the  following  rates  per  column  inch  /wr  insertion:  1  time,  $85;  2  to 
5  times,  $80;  6  to  1 2  times,  $75;  1 3  to  25  times  $70;  26  to  51  times  $65; 
52  times,  $60. 

DEADLINE;  8  days  prior  to  publication  date. 

Contract  rates  available  upon  request 
Box  number  responses  are  mailed  each  day  as  they  are  received. 

MHor  A  Pwliltalier 

11  West  19th  Street,  NY,  NY  10011.  (212)  675-4380,  FAX  (212)  929-1259. 


POSITIONS  WANTED 

POSITIONS 

WANTED 

EDITORIAL 

EXPERIENCED  IN  variety  of  areas  -  PR, 
feature  writing,  health-medicine,  poli¬ 
tics,  teaching.  Seek  full  or  part-time  job 
in  Syracuse  area. 

(502)  443-4923. 

ADMINISTRATIVE 


GM  or  EDITOR  position  sought  by 
16-year  veteran  ot  small-medium  dail¬ 
ies.  Excellent  current  references.  Wm. 
McCarty,  (216)  830-0853. 


SALES  PRODUCER 
Excellent  track  record.  Advertising, 
Circulation  and  Promotion.  Exper¬ 
ienced.  Currently  employed!  Box  5372, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


CIRCULATION 


Costcutting  Circulation  head  (6  years) 
seeks  same  long  term  at  9,000  -i-  daily. 
Garry  Sadler  (517)  263-1975. 


The  price  of  greatness  is 
responsibility. 

Woodrow  Wilson 


1991  NATIONAL  AND  STATE  award¬ 
winning  sports  columnist  seeks  similar 
(columnist/feature  writer)  position  with 
medium  or  larger  daily  or  magazine 
after  15  years  with  three  25,000  and 
under  dailies.  Covered  preps  to  pros 
with  same  panache  and  fewer. 

Resume/clips,  call  Ted  (215) 
434-2409. 


ACTION/LINE  HOTLINE  EDITOR 
Readers'  pleas  plus  consumer  tips. 
Tearsheets  Box  1039,  NY,  NY  10116. 


IS  YOUR  MARKET-SHARE  FLAT... 

...news  report  dull,  circulation  stuck, 
penetration  stagnant?  I  can  help  lead 
you  out  of  the  wilderness. 

Readers  are  customers.  It’s  an  editor’s 
job  to  get  their  attention  and  keep  their 
loyalty.  I  am  a  market-driven,  customer- 
oriented  editor/managing  editor.  I  have 
run  community  dailies,  weeklies, 
feature  magazines  and  TMCs.  I’ve 
competed  against  major  metros  and 
free  weekiies. 

From  aggressive  news  coverage  to 
chicken  dinners,  from  sophisticated 
graphics  to  in-depth  agate  -  I  know 
local  newspapering.  I  am  a  skilled 
editor  who  can  build  reader  involve¬ 
ment,  inspire  your  newsroom,  keep  to  a 
budget  and  help  you  expand  your 
I  marketplace. 

Box  5349,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


PUBLISHED  AUTHOR  (NON-FICTION 
BOOK)  EXPERIENCED  REPORTER/ 
COLUMNIST  relocating  to  South  Flori¬ 
da;  seeks  editorial  position  with  news¬ 
paper  or  magazine.  Box  5371,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


SUCCESSFUL  SPORTS  EDITOR  at 
15,400  AM  daily  ready  for  next  step  up 
career  ladder.  Any  sports  position,  any 
zone.  You’ll  be  glad  you  hired  me.  Call 
Russ  Lemmon  at  (308)  436-3565 
mornings. 


WRITERS:  Successful  published  author 
provides  complete  editorial  services. 
Custom-tailored.  Sensitive.  Exper¬ 
ienced.  Flexible.  Well-connected. 
Reasonable  rates.  (703)  524-5264. 


EDITOR,  production  specialist,  layout, 
pagination,  composition.  Computer 
savvy.  NYC-NNJ.  (201)  773-4550. 


Editorial  writer/page  editor:  Prolific, 
provocative,  probing,  pragmatic, 
persuasive  -sometimes  even  profound. 
Box  5356,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Experienced  D.C.  journalist.  Congress, 
agency  coverage.  Specialist  in  defense/ 
aviation.  Write  Box  5353,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


LAWYER  TURNED  REPORTER  SEEKS 
TRIALS  OF  ENTRY  LEVEL 
REPORTAGE/editing;  in  business/EEC/ 
features/human  interest/stringing.  Ok  to 
relocate.  POB  500,  Boonton,  NJ 
07005,  (201)  525-7623. 


FREELANCE 


PRAGUE-based  freelancer:  news, 
features,  travel,  issues,  trends  &  photos 
in  Eastern  Europe/USSR  beginning 
Sept.  1.  Experienced  daily  journalist; 
clips  &  references  available.  Susanna 
Cooper,  5625  Waverly  Ave.,  La  Jolla, 
CA  92037.  (619)  454-5470  FAX  (619) 
454-2150. 


PRODUCTIONITECH 


Pressroom  Foreman  or  Head  Pressman 
at  small  daily  or  bi-weekly.  Any  Zone. 
30  years  experience.  M.  Knight,  13 
Silver  Birch  Ave.,  Plymouth,  MA 
02360.  (508)  224-2096. 


E&P  Employment  Zone  Chart 

Use  zone  number  to  indicate  location 
without  specific  identification 
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SHOP  TALK  AT  THIRTY 

Annie  Oakley  libel  case  revisited 


By  Phil  Reisman 

It  is  a  nearly  forgotten  fact  that 
Annie  Oakley .  the  great  rifle  shot,  was 
once  libeled  in  print.  When  it  hap¬ 
pened,  Annie  didn’t  get  her  gun.  She 
got  a  good  lawyer. 

She  took  aim  at  —  count  ’em  —  46 
newspapers  and  knocked  down  44  of 
them  for  judgments,  ranging  from 
$500  to  $27,500. 

Pretty  good  legal  shooting  for  a  little 
old  country  girl  from  the  backwoods  of 
Ohio. 

Like  those  who  collect  Sandwich 
glass  or  baseball  cards,  1  collect  and 
file  away  fine  and  ephemeral  exam¬ 
ples  of  history  trivia. 

I  decided  to  dust  off  the  Annie 
Oakley  libel  case  after  reading  about 
the  recent  $58  million  award  given  to  a 
former  district  attorney  in  McLennan 
County,  Texas.  In  case  anyone 
missed  it,  the  story  about  the  biggest 
libel  prize  in  American  history  was 
stripped  across  Page  19  above  an  ad 
in  the  April  21  Sunday  edition  of  the 
New  York  Times. 

I  could  be  wrong  but  I  doubt  the 
story  got  much  better  play  in  other 
newspapers  or  received  much  airtime 
on  tv  evening  news  broadcasts.  Edi¬ 
tors  would  rather  run  election  results 
from  Sri  Lanka  above  the  fold  before 
expending  too  much  ink  on  news  that 
a  lottery-sized  prize  was  dished  out  to 
a  victim  of  the  Fourth  Estate.  That  is 
because  libel  cases,  particularly  when 
they  go  against  the  defendant,  are 


(Reisman  is  an  editor  with  Gannett 
newspapers.) 


uaoNnNMoa  MOUd 

SMBN  HUM  ISUId  39 


Get  your  copy  of 

AdNem 

-  Australia's  big  marketing,  advertising  and 
media  magazine. 

Each  fortnight  you’ll  benefit  from  Ad  News’  in¬ 
cisive  reporting  on  Australasian  events,  oppor¬ 
tunities  and  trends  which  could  help  or  affect  your 
business.  _ 


I  To:  Ad  News,  17-21  Bellevue  Street 
I  Surry  Hills,  N.S.W.,  2010,  Australia 
I  VCC I  send  me  AD  NEWS  for  one 
'  I  CwS  year  -  26  issues  I  enclose  my 
I  bankdraft  in  Australian  currency  for  Aust.  $  128. 

I  Name: _ 

I  Address: _ 


often  viewed  as  financially  intimidat¬ 
ing  threats  against  a  free  and  unfet¬ 
tered  press. 

They  can  also  serve  as  cautionary 
tales  that  serve  to  lift  the  profession’s 
standards  of  accuracy  and  fairness. 
Annie  Oakley’s  grievance  —  the  first 
big  celebrity  libel  case  of  this  century 
and  one  of  the  biggest  bonehead  mis- 
cues  in  newspaper  history  —  cer¬ 
tainly  fits  neatly  in  a  Journalism  101 
primer  on  commonsense  practices 
and  procedures. 

The  year  was  1903  somewhere 
near  the  beginning  of  the  end  of  jour¬ 
nalism’s  Mesozoic  Era  when  yellow 
was  the  color  of  choice  and  truth  was 
too  often  considered  an  inconven¬ 
ience.  As  H.L.  Mencken  said,  a  news¬ 
paper  reporter  in  that  age  had  a  public 


status  “above  that  of  a  streetwalker 
but  below  that  of  a  police  captain.  ’  ’His 
editors  were  self-serving  “Babbitts  in 
Greeley  whiskers.’’ 

By  contrast,  here  stood  five-foot- 
high  Annie  Oakley.  She  was  43,  suf¬ 
fering  from  chronic  health  problems, 
and  all  but  out  of  the  public  eye  since 
having  left  Buffalo  Bill’s  Wild  West 
Show  years  earlier.  She  was  still  an 
American  legend,  but  a  prime  candi¬ 
date  for  slander.  One  need  only 
glance  at  today’s  supermarket  tab¬ 
loids  to  understand  how  fading  stars 
are  treated  as  fair  game  — even  Annie 
Oakley,  a  woman  Will  Rogers  once 
compared  to  a  saint. 

An  enthralled  Queen  Victoria  called 
her  “my  clever  little  girl .  ’  ’  Sitting  Bull, 
who  had  little  use  for  most  whites,  was 
smitten  by  Watanya  Cicilia,  “Little 
Sure  Shot,’’  a  creature  imbued  with  a 
medicine  so  powerful  that  nothing 
could  harm  her. 

Sitting  Bull  never  met  George  W. 
Pratt ,  a  reporter  for  the  Chicago  Amer¬ 
ican. 

Pratt’s  dubious  claim  to  newspaper 
immortality  was  staked  on  the  careless 
reportage  of  what  ordinarily  should 
have  been  regarded  a  routine  police 
arrest.  The  drama  began  on  Aug.  8, 
1903,  at  Harrison  Street  Police  Court  in 
Chicago  where  a  man  named  Charles 


Curtis  filed  a  complaint  that  a  tooth¬ 
less  hag,  who  called  herself  Lillie 
Cody,  had  stolen  his  pants  to  get 
money  to  support  her  cocaine  habit. 

Justice  John  R.  Caverly  issued  a 
warrant  for  Lillie’s  arrest  “on  a  plea  of 
debt  for  failure  to  pay  the  city  a  certain 
demand  not  exceeding  a  hundred  dol¬ 
lars,  for  a  violation  of  Section  1287  of 
said  city,  in  regard  to  making  an  im¬ 
proper  noise,  disturbance,  breach  of 
the  peace  .  .  .  .”  Lillie  was  locked  up. 

While  in  jail ,  she  told  the  matron  that 
she  had  been  a  famous  crack  shot  and 
had  toured  with  William  F.  Cody,  Buf¬ 
falo  Bill.  The  matron  asked  her  if  she 
was,  in  fact,  Annie  Oakley.  Yes,  was 
the  reply.  At  the  arraignment  on  the 
Monday  morning  of  Aug.  10,  the  ar¬ 
resting  officer  told  the  judge  that  the 


pants  thief  was ,  indeed ,  Annie  Oakley , 
and  he  recommended  that  she  be  in¬ 
carcerated  for  her  own  safety  and  for 
the  well-being  of  the  general  public 
since  she  would  probably  spread  an 
unspecified  disease  if  turned  loose. 
Judge  Caverly  agreed,  saying  what  a 
shame  it  was  that  Annie  Oakley  had 
sunk  so  low. 

Enter  the  enterprising  Pratt  of  the 
Chicago  American. 

He  hustled  to  get  an  interview  with 
the  fallen  heroine.  Would  this  ever  sell 
papers! 

Pratt  tested  Lillie  Cody’s  veracity 
against  his  own  knowledge  of  Buffalo 
Bill’s  show;  he  had  seen  a  perform¬ 
ance  at  the  Chicago  Exposition  in 
1893,  a  full  10  years  earlier. 

As  dumb  as  he  probably  was,  he 
was  not  alone.  The  story  was  picked 
up  independently  by  other  papers  in 
town  but,  according  to  one  contempo¬ 
rary  report  of  the  subsequent  libel 
case,  Pratt  “wrote  an  account  of  the 
affair  somewhat  more  elaborate  and 
sensational  than  that  printed  in  the 
Chicago  Tribune." 

Worse,  it  was  immediately  sent  over 
the  Scripps-McRae  and  Publishers 
Press  Association  wires.  Newspapers 
across  the  country  picked  up  the  story, 
spreading  it  faster  than  typhoid. 

(Continued  on  page  110) 


The  scandalous  piece  was  fraught  with 
errors,  so  many  that  a  good  reporter  would  have 
called  the  woman’s  story  into  question  from  the 
get-go  and  spiked  it  long  before  it  had  reached 
an  editor’s  desk. 
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Perag 

A  New  Generation  of  Systems 
for  a  New  Generation  of  Maiirooms 


Single  Copy  Conveyor:  Exclusive,  patented,  proven  conveyor  has  been  providing  reliable,  high-speed, 
smudge-free  gripping  of  newspapers,  and  magazines  around  the  world  for  more  than  15  years.  Unique  design 
<}llows  programming,  trackfng,  and  controlled  distribution  of  each  copy  to  various  processing  areas. 


High-Speed  Inserting  Drum: 

Specifically  designed  for  the  U.S. 
market  and  its  unique  processing 
requirements  such  as 
high  speeds,  high  page 
counts,  and  multiple  in- 
certs.  Only  true,  proven, 
on-line  inserter  on  the  W' 
market  that  is  right  for  ^ 

small,  medium,  and  ^ 

large  circulation  news- 
oapers  and  for  low  to  high  k 
cage  counts. 


Multi-Cell  Stackers: 

Provide  absolute  copy 
counts  and  programmed 
bundles.  Deliver  neatly 
Dressed,  compensated 
oundles.  Controlled  speed 
'educes  maintenance  and 
increases  machine  life. 


Variodisc  Handling/Storage 
System:  Based  on  our  patented 
principle  of  winding  product  at 
Dress  speed  onto  self-contained, 
lightweight  cores.  Forms  a  buffer 
oetween  the  press  and  the  mail- 
'oom.  Can  actually  increase  press 
capacity.  Horizontal/vertical 
storage  of  wound  cores  allows 
full  use  of  storage  space.  Wound 
cores  are  easily  transportable. 


Mailroom  Management  (Zoning) 
System  (MMS):  Total  system 
approach  to  the  personalized 
newspaper  of  the  future.  Provides 
automatic  control  of  a  series  of 
zoned  production  runs.  Define  up 
to  1 ,000  zones  for  each  production 
run.  User-friendly  graphic  displays 
and  computer-generated,  detailed 
production  reports. 


systems 


, mediate 


FERAG.  INC.,  Conveying  and  Processing  Systems 
190  Rittenhouse  Circle.  P.O.  Box  137.  Bristol.  PA  19007-0137 
Telephone  (215)  788-0892.  Fax  (215)  788-7597 
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See  us  at  Booth  ^680 
at  ANPA  TEC 


Wm 

Mews 

Executives 

Meet 

the 

Future 

PARTICn»ANTS  HAVE  COME  FROM: 

ABC-TV  NEWS  ‘AMERICAN  NEWSPA¬ 
PER  PUBLISHERS  ASSOCIATION 
(ANPA)  •  ARIZONA  REPUBLIC 
(PHOENIX)  •  ASBURY  PARK  (NJ) 
PRESS  •  ASSOCIATED  PRESS  • 
ATLANTA  JOURNAL  &  CONSTITUTION 
•  BOSTON  GLOBE  •  CAPITAL 
CITIES/ABC  ‘CHRISTIAN  SCIENCE 
MONITOR  ‘  CNN  ‘  DCI  PUBUSHING  ‘ 
FNN  ‘  DALLAS  TIMES  HERALD  ‘ 
DETROIT  NEWS  ‘  EL  DIARO  -  LA 
PRENSA  (NEW  YORK  CITY)  ‘  EL 
NUEVO  HERALD  ‘  GANNETT  WEST¬ 
CHESTER  ROCKLAND  NEWSPAPERS  ‘ 
GROUP  W  TELEVISION  ‘  HARTFORD 
(CD  COURANT  ‘  THE  (EVERETT,  WA) 
HERALD  ‘  HOME  NEWS  (NEW 
BRUNSWICK,  NJ)  ‘  JOHN  BLAIR  COM¬ 
MUNICATIONS,  INC.  ‘  KANSAS  CITY 
(MO)  STAR  /  TIMES  ‘  KSL-TV  (SALT 
LAKE  CITY,  UD  ‘  KYW-TV  (PHILADEL¬ 
PHIA,  PA)  ‘  LA  OPINION  (LOS  ANGE¬ 
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Technological  convergence  is  driving  today’s  newsroom 
—  and  recasting  the  role  of  the  newsroom  manager. 

Since  1988  the  Gannett  Foundation  Media  Center  has 
sponsored  as  a  service  to  the  communications  industry  a 
two-day  seminar  for  newsroom  managers  called  “News¬ 
room  Technology;  The  Next  Generation.” 

“The  Next  Generation”  draws  speakers  from  the  media 
industries  and  scholars  who  explain  the  issues  and  forecast 
trends  in  newsroom  technology. 

Selected  managers  are  from  newspapers,  newsmag¬ 
azines,  television,  news  services  and  other  news  operations 
from  the  United  States  and  other  countries,  meeting  together 
for  a  unique  professional  experience. 

For  example,  seminar  sessions  have  included  Tom 
Brokaw  of  NBC  News  rating  the  new  technology- driven 
journalism;  Elliot  Jaspin,  a  Pulitzer  Prize  winner  and  former 
Center  fellow,  using  the  personal  computer  as  an  investiga¬ 
tive  tool;  former  Center  Fellow  and  television  producer 
Adam  Clayton  Powell  III  charting  the  future  course  of 
fiber  optics;  Hal  Buell  of  the  Associated  Press  describing  the 
digitized  darkroom;  and  Kathleen  Criner  of  ANPA  on  man¬ 
aging  the  use  of  electronic  databases. 

“The  Next  Generation”  also  has  site  visits  to  major  New 
York  media  organizations  and  hands-on  connections  in  the 
Center’s  Technology  Laboratory,  featuring  more  than  a 
dozen  newsroom  systems. 

“The  Next  Generation”  gives  newsroom  managers  the 
exceptional  opportunity  to  explore  today’s  merging  tech¬ 
nologies  and  prepare  for  tomorrow’s  specialized  newsroom. 

For  further  information  please  contact; 

Gannett  Foundation  Media  Center 

Columbia  University 
2950  Broadway 
New  York,  NY  10027 
(212)  280-8392 


At  Columbia  Inivendty  in  the  City  of  Sen  York 


The  Gannett  Foundation  Media  Center  is  an  ojierating  program  of  the  Gannett  Foundation  of  Arlington,  Virginia.  The  Center  is 
the  nation’s  first  institute  for  the  advanced  study  of  mass  communication  and  technological  change. 
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